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CHAPTER  I 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  antiquarians,  and  autho- 
rities in  historical  research,  that  the  city  of  Belfast 
does  not  date  its  origin  far  back  into  the  mists 
of  antiquity — that  its  earliest  foundations  date  only 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Stuart  period — the  time 
of  James  I. — the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Its  existence  under  the  sway  of  the  princely 
chieftains  of  the  native  Irish  sept  of  O’Neill,  if 
such  existence  there  was,  is  like  the  ancient  Scottish 
verdict,  “ Non  Proven.”  In  the  days  of  Essex  it  is 
said  there  was  a town  wherein  it  was  possible  to  buy 
wine,  but  neither  then  nor  now  could  that  be  taken 
as  proof  that  there  was  a town  of  any  considerable 
extent. 

The  broad  lands  of  the  principality  of  the  O’Neills 
were  bestowed  many  times  on  the  favourites  of  Eng- 
land’s sovereigns.  Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed  and 
rebestowed  them  without  consideration  of  the  en- 
tanglement of  claims  arising  out  of  her  gifts ; first 
on  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a distinguished  ambassador 
of  her  time,  his  son  and  heirs  ; and  then  upon  one 
of  her  prime  favourites,  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

“ The  good  old  rule  sufficeth  them,  the  simple  plan  ; 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep 
who  can/’ 
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James  I.  conferred  them  on  one  of  his  favourite 
ministers  of  state.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  to  wit ; a 
doughty  man  of  arms,  and  a subtle  statesman,  much 
after  James’s  own  heart,  who  was  then  Lord-Deputy  for 
Ireland,  and  who  was  the  head  and  founder  of  the  noble 
and  illustrious  house  of  Donegall. 

The  recipient  of  James’s  favour  had  had  one  great 
advantage  over  the  favourites  of  Elizabeth,  inasmuch  as 
the  most  powerful  and  wily  warrior  chief  that  the 
O’Neill  sept  had  possessed  for  a long  period  had  at 
length  fallen  by  guile  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  had  been  executed  in  Dublin  and  his  castle 
at  Belfast  burnt  to  the  ground.  This  chief  had  had  no 
direct  heirs  ; therefore  only  indirect  claimants  from  the 
septs  broken  and  scattered  after  his  demise  were  left 
to  trouble  Sir  Arthur  in  his  possessions.  While  the 
Smiths,  father  and  son,  and  Essex  had  to  meet  in  per- 
petual warfare,  the  bold  and  dauntless  courage  of  this 
same  chief,  Sir  Bryan  McPhelim  O’Neill,  by  name, 
created  Earl  of  Tyrone  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  until  his 
fall,  through  the  stratagem  of  Essex,  cost  him  his 
head  and  the  chieftainship  fell  into  the  weak  hands  of 
Con  O’Neill.  Then  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  received  the 
grant  of  the  lands  from  the  new  Stuart-king,  James  I., 
rebuilt  the  castle,  and  held  sway. 

Sir  Arthur  was  the  mainspring  and  promoter  of 
the  Plantation  of  Ulster ; and,  with  the  vast  influx  of 
English  and  Scottish  settlers  which  came  into  the 
country  at  that  time,  numbers  of  his  countrymen  settled 
themselves,  in  the  hopes  of  protection,  around  the  walls 
of  his  castle  at  the  passage  of  the  White  Ford  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lagan.  Close  by  the  ford  and  castle 
stood  an  ancient  church,  where  the  warriors  and  way- 
farers offered  up  their  petitions  to  the  patron  saint 
before  entering  upon  the  perils  of  the  passage  of  the 
river,  or  into  the  many  battles  fought  between  the 
native  Irish  and  the  invading  English  on  its  grassy 
banks.  Parallel  with  the  Lagan  and  near  each  other 
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flowed  two  lesser  streams — not  tributaries,  for  they 
emptied  themselves  directly  into  the  lough,  though 
immediately  at  the  rivers’  mouth.  These  were  the 
Owen-Varra  and  the  Farset,  and  on  their  banks  the 
English  settlers  began  to  erect  their  dwellings.  This 
collection  of  human  abodes  took  a name  derived 
from  the  bell  of  the  old  church  and  the  river  Farset^ 
on  which  it  was  chiefly  situated.  Passing  through 
various  transitions,  it  has  become  the  beautiful  city 
under  the  pre-eminently  celebrated  name  of  Belfast. 

The  principality  of  the  O’Neills  with  its  numerous 
castles  strewn  over  Ulster  reverted  on  Sir  Arthur’s 
death  to  his  brother,  afterwards  Viscount  Chichester  of 
Carrickfergus,  and  thence  to  the  son  of  the  latter, 
created  by  Charles  I.,  in  1646,  Earl  of  Donegall  for 
manifold  services  to  the  Royalist  cause  during  the  Irish 
civil  wars  of  that  period.  As  Colonel  Chichester, 
Charles  had  had  no  more  fervent  supporter  than  the 
Earl.  During  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1641,  and  the  ten 
years’  civil  wars  following,  he  held  Belfast  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Royalists  in  Ulster  until  fate,  in  the 
person  of  Major-General  Robert  Monro,  commander  of 
the  Scottish  forces  sent  conjointly  by  the  Parliament  of 
England  and  the  Scottish  Estates  to  quell  the  wars  in 
Ulster,  took  it  from  him  by  a ruse.  Colonel  Chichester 
then  joined  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord-Deputy,  and 
generalissimo  of  the  Royalist  forces  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin, 
and  Belfast  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  forces  fell 
into  those  of  the  Independents,  and  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Royalists,  who  lost  it  once  more  to  the  Cromwel- 
lians,  under  whose  control  it  remained  till  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuart  sovereigns  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Upon  the  Act  of  Settlement  granted  by  Charles  II. 
for  the  reinstating  in  their  lands  of  those  dispossessed  by 
Cromwell,  Colonel  Chichester,  now  Earl  of  Donegall, 
Lord  Belfast,  and  Viscount  Chichester  of  Carrickfergus 
— for  his  father  had  died  some  ten  years  before  the 
Restoration — was  established  in  all  the  Chichester 
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possessions,  and  was  living  in  his  Castle  of  Belfast  in 
great  splendour  and  magnificence  at  the  period  in 
which  our  story  opens. 

Ulster,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  till  a much  later  period,  was  covered  with  vast 
primeval  forests  of  oak  and  ash  and  elm  and  many  other 
varieties  of  stately  forest  trees,  and  the  forest  surround- 
ing Belfast  appeared  to  be  of  great  age,  and  was  still 
very  dense,  noble,  and  impressive  in  character. 

The  evening  was  one  about  the  middle  of  October.  A 
thin  mist  obscured  a sun  which  had  been  all  day  a faint 
and  sickly  one,  when  a cavalcade,  consisting  of  four 
persons  on  horseback,  proceeded  at  a quick,  though 
sometimes  erratic,  pace  on  the  road  which  led  from 
Belfast  to  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  some  ten  miles 
distant.  The  road  unmacadamised — for  McAdam  was 
yet  unborn — was  heavy  with  mud  and  rutty,  and  the  ruts 
filled  with  water  from  recent  rains.  The  overhanging 
boughs  and  the  mist  brought  twilight  at  a much  earlier 
hour  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case  had  the 
weather  prospects  been  finer.  Yet  the  party  seemed 
brisk  and  good-humoured,  and  lively  conversation 
occasionally  mingled  with  the  dull  thud  of  the  horses’ 
hoofs.  Although  this  appeared  enough,  it  was  not  all 
their  occupation ; a constant  watch  was  being  kept  in 
every  direction  with  an  air  which  betokened  dread  and 
anxiety  ill-concealed. 

Considering  the  times,  and  that  the  country  emerging 
out  of  a long-continued  civil  war  swarmed  with  dis- 
banded soldiers,  wood-kerne,  evil  characters,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  road  of  every  description,  the  party 
presented  a peculiarity.  Closely  muffled  in  the  great 
cloaks  worn  by  both  sexes  at  that  period,  which  entirely 
concealed  (and,  when  desired,  disguised)  the  persons  and 
covered  also  the  greater  part  of  the  animals  they  rode, 
it  transpired  that  the  whole  four  riders  were  females 
unattended  by  a male  creature  of  any  description. 
Necessity,  recklessness,  or  devotion  must  have  forced 
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them  to  the  road ; and  although  their  faces  were  quite 
concealed,  it  was  evident  from  their  motions  and 
watchfulness  that  they  were  conscious  of  the  perils 
besetting  their  way.  Two  of  the  riders  were  mounted 
on  handsome  black  jennets  of  Spanish  breed  and  of  con- 
siderable value,  the  third  animal  was  a gentlewoman’s 
white  palfrey,  also  of  value ; but  the  fourth  was  a stout, 
brisk,  Cushendall  pony,  one  of  those  strong,  hardy 
little  beasts  which  have  come  from  the  glens  of  Antrim 
since  time  immemorial.  As  the  person  who  was  mounted 
upon  it  appeared  to  restrain  its  motions  and  compel  it 
to  fall  back  a pace  in  the  rear  of  the  other  riders,  it 
appeared  safe  to  conclude  her  to  be  merely  a waiting- 
woman  or  something  of  the  kind  attached  to  one  of  the 
adventurous  dames.  The  black  jennets  paced  steadily 
forward,  but  the  white  palfrey  was  erratic  in  its  course, 
its  mercurial  rider  scarce  ever  keeping  on  a level  with  her 
company ; now  a few  paces  in  front,  humming  softly 
a snatch  of  a gay  air,  anon  beside  the  stout  pony 
in  a confidence  with  its  rider  or  communicating  a 
piece  of  news  gathered  by  the  way  either  from  her 
surroundings  or  some  suggestion  of  her  own  inventive 
brain. 

They  had  proceeded  thus  for  some  time,  and  had 
left  my  lord’s  new  park,  which  extended  a couple  of 
miles  beyond  the  town  in  this  direction  a mile  or  two 
behind  them  when  she  broke  forth  aloud. 

“ Night  cometh  apace,  I vow  ! Hath  any  one  ever 
seen  so  short  an  afternoon  ? Had  not  we  better  ride 
faster,  my  lady  ? Does  it  not  grow  shockingly  late, 
Alice  ? An’  we  haste  not  we  shall  get  lost  in  the  mist, 
stick  in  a bog,  or  be  caught  by  the  sodgers  ! ” 

“ Peace,  dear  child,  peace,”  said  the  elder  lady. 

" Nay,  Lettice,  thy  chattering  wakes  the  echos,”  said 
Alice.  “ Thy  voice  is  like  a trumpet  here  under  the 
trees,  ’twill  give  warning  to  the  footpads  a mile  away  if 
thou  keepest  it  not  in  better  control.” 

“ Troth,  I thought  thou  wert  going  to  say  ’twas  like 
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a screech-owl,  Alice,  which  would  be  something  less 
than  pretty,  or  like  the  town  clock  father  hath  put  up 
of  late  on  the  market-place,  or  like  the  clapper  of  the 
old  church  bell  at  the  White  Ford,  but  since  ’tis  like  a 
trumpet — 

*r  Hark  sweet  tally-ho ! 

The  hound  and  the  horn  goes  out  in  the  morn, 

And  bucks  a hunting  go.” 

she  sang,  “ and  a trumpet  ringing  through  a forest  was 
never  to  my  mind  unhandsome.  I shall  forgive  thee  for 
a comparison  that  might  have  been  odious  if  thou  wilt 
race  to  the  top  of  that  brae.  Timothy  Titus  says  all 
eminences  which  stop  short  of  being  a mountain  are 
properly  named  a brae,  and  is  mortally  offended  when 
I say  ’tis  false  logic  only  Scottish  folk  think  of  braes — 
the  banks  and  braes  of  their  own  bonny  Scotland.  I 
say  ’tis  a height,  an  eminence,  an  elevation,  and  if  I were 
a noble  Norman  born  I should  say  en  liaut.  Wilt  thou 
race  it,  Alice  ? ” 

“ Fie  ! fie  ! Lettice.  Thy  pranks  were  to  be  left  at 
home,  thou  knowest,”  said  the  elder  lady.  “ Thou 
mayst  go  thyself  and  bring  us  word  if  the  coast  be  clear  ; 
but  go  not  too  far  I warn  thee,  rash  child.  I fear, 
Alice,”  she  continued,  turning  to  her  more  stable  com- 
panion. “ I cannot  help  feeling — persuade  myself  as  I 
will — that  there  is  something  ominous  in  the  air.  Some- 
thing that  literally  drags  me  backwards  instead  of 
forward.  It  communicates  itself  to  Timmertoes,  and 
causes  him  to  lag  more  and  more  at  every  step.  Posi- 
tively it  is  an  effort  of  magnitude  for  me  to  shake  the 
bridle  that  I may  urge  him  onward.  Dost  thou  feel  it, 
child  ? or  is  it  my  own  fears,  my  own  doubting  heart  ? 
My  noble  Arthur  is  wont  to  call  me  stubborn,  self-willed, 
absolute  self-confidence,  but  as  the  God  of  all  good  is 
my  guide,  I feel  irresponsible  at  this  moment  for  one 
step  either  backward  or  forward.  I feel  I have  no 
will,  but  am  buffeted  hither  and  thither  like  a feather 
on  a changeful  breeze.  Thou  knowest  it  has  been  my 
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resolution  this  month  past  to  take  this  night  journey, 
yet,  on  my  conscience,  nothing  do  I feel  but  an  over- 
powering persuasion  to  turn  me  about  and  get  me  home 
again.  Yet  still  I pursue  my  journey.  Hast  thou  a 
mind  of  thine  own  on  the  matter,  child,  or  art  thou  but 
the  victim  of  my  irresolute  vagaries  and  wantonly  idle 
disposition  ? ” 

“ Nay,  dear  lady,  I have  but  one  mind  in  the  matter, 
and  that  is  to  do  thee  pleasure,  but  if  going  forward  hath 
lost  its  charm,  then  turn  thee  about,  the  rest  of  us  shall 
rule  our  course  as  seemeth  good  to  thee.  Timmertoes 
and  the  other  nags,  I warrant,  will  scent  our  purpose  in  a 
twinkling,  and  patter  back  to  the  douce  stalls  at  Lettice 
Hill  in  half  the  space  it  hath  taken  them  to  come 
hither.” 

“ Troth,  Alice,  thy  mood  is  a temporising  one  and 
thy  opinion  an  invertebrate  that  hath  no  more  backbone 
than  my  own  humour,”  said  the  lady,  with  a touch  of 
petulance.  “ If  I dread  my  purpose  of  going  forward, 
then — turn  me  about  and  home  again.  If  I am  ashamed 
to  turn  traitor  to  the  cause  that  hath  brought  me  hither, 
then  I must  needs  forward  in  the  face  of  all  reason. 
Hark  to  my  humour,  Alice,  wilt  thou  ? I desire  thee 
to  bully  me  and  say,  ‘ On,  woman,  on,  in  the  face  of  fire 
and  furies.’  If  I must  out  with  the  truth  ’tis  thus.  I 
grow  so  submissive  to  my  very  good  lord’s  blustering 
domination  that  I shall  soon  have  no  will  of  my  own  left 
to  contend  for.  If  I feel  not  the  hand  on  the  bridle 
which  guides  my  walk  through  this  world  and  hear  not 
the  voice  of  command — ‘ I desire  thee  to  put  thy  foot 
down  just  in  this  place,  Letitia  ; go  out  at  this  moment, 
come  in  at  that,  lie  down,  rise  up,  sleep,  wake,  speak  or 
remain  silent,  eat,  drink,  or  refrain,  my  good  Letitia, 
just  as  it  may  please  me  to  dictate  ’ — I scarce  know 
what  to  do  with  myself,  but,  like  the  silly  old  horse  who, 
having  got  his  head  free  for  a moment,  stares  this  way 
and  that  and  finally  in  a fright  runs  off  faltering  in  the 
act  at  the  thunder  of  the  first  fellow  who  may  chance  to 
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bawl  ‘ Stop  ! ’ What  a thing  it  is  to  be  at  the  absolute 
command  of  another’s  will,  my  good  child,  one  forgets 
what  it  feels  like  to  do  as  one  listeth  without  anxiety  for 
consequences  or  a conscience  on  the  matter.  I was  the 
fashion  when  thou  wert  born,  the  first  queen  of  the  day, 
and  lorded  it  mightily,  and  thought  ’twas  for  ever  so 
to  be  ; they  named  thee  after  me,  but  fashions  are 
gauds  of  a season  only,  and  their  votaries  soon  cast 
them  in  the  rear — they  call  thee  Alice  now,  and  Letitia 
Hicks  obeys  where  once  she  commanded.  Do  thou, 
child,  arrogate  to  thyself  the  right  of  the  commanding 
sex — fancy  thyself  a man  for  a moment  and  dictate  to 
the  poor  old  runaway  whither  or  whence,  for  she  is 
uncertain  of  her  reckonings.” 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a tone  of  lofty  and  re- 
markable pride  with  which  mingled  deep  bitterness — 
the  pride  that  has  stood  the  combat  yet  is  not  broken — 
bitterness  the  outcome  of  a high  and  noble  nature  only 
too  generous  and  flexible  victimized  by  the  base  and 
malicious,  the  nobility  and  generosity  still  there  though 
scoffed  at  and  scorned  by  the  owner  and  tainted  with 
the  gall  of  experience.  To  her  companion  it  was 
evident  she  sought  both  advice  and  comfort,  and  in  a 
tone  sweet  and  gentle  yet  playful,  she  replied  as  one  un- 
abashed by  the  pride  with  which  they  are  familiar  or  the 
bitterness  which  is  known  to  be  but  a mask  that  covers 
a fountain  of  deep  and  tender  feeling. 

“ Nay,  dear  lady,”  she  said,  deprecating  by  her  tone 
the  lack  of  decision  in  her  former  answer  for  which  she 
had  been  chidden,  “ I can  never  fancy  myself  a man, 
nor  have  I ever  seen  a woman  who  wished  to  be  one, 
although  Master  McCartney,  the  Sovereign,  for  ever  says 
we  all  wish  to  heaven  we  were.  Conceive  me  prancing 
about  like  Master  McCartney,  shooting  the  town  pigs, 
and  the  good  Sovereign  adorned  in  lavender  silk  flirt- 
ing a fan  and  being  made  love  to  by  all  the  Belfast 
beaux,  red  and  black,  tall  and  short,  fat  and  thin  ! ” 
She  raised  her  hands  under  her  cloak  and  laughed 
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aloud  the  joyous  laugh  of  the  happy  in  heart.  “ I 
thought,  too,  thou  didst  but  seek  an  opportunity  of 
taking  thine  own  good  will  and  pleasure,”  she  added 
slyly.  “ If  you  do  ask  me  then,  I can  see  nothing  that 
is  changed  since  we  first  set  out.  Two  perils  have 
always  counterbalanced  the  benefits  of  the  expedition — 
the  terrors  of  the  Bishop’s  Court  for  attending  con- 
venticles, and  assault  and  robbery,  perhaps  murder,  by 
highwaymen  for  our  audacity.  Yet  if  these  nothing 
daunted  us  before,  but  only  heightened  our  pleasure,  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  deter  us  now.  The  mist 
which  thickens  and  gathers  about  us  only  makes  us 
realise  that  we  have  actually  entered  upon  it  and  must 
bide  the  result.” 

“ The  Bishop’s  Court ! ” said  the  elder  lady,  with 
great  disdain.  “ Jeremy  Taylor  dares  not  summon  me 
to  his  paltry  court  amongst  the  riff-raff  rabble  whom  he 
makes  the  footstool  to  his  vaulting  ambition.  Arrogant 
varlet ! I acknowledge  not  his  supervision.  I go 
where  I list,  let  him  see  and  let  him  mark  it.  He  hath 
sent  me  lately  his  new  pamphlet  on  the  ‘ Conversion  of 
two  ladies  to  the  Catholic  Church,’  a broad  hint  of 
warning  to  me  and  my  conventicles,  I trow,  but  if 
Letitia  Hicks  in  all  duty  and  meekness  submits  to  one 
man,  the  husband  she  hath  married  for  love,  she  whines 
not  in  abject  slavery  to  every  man  who  bullyrags  and 
cries  * Down  to  your  knees,  woman  ! ’ Yet  do  I not 
deride  caution.  He  is  wise  as  a serpent  but  hath  none  of 
the  qualities  of  the  dove,  as  hath  been  enjoined  upon  us 
all  churchmen  and  laymen,  and  I shall  lift  the  wily 
Bishop’s  own  weapons  against  him  ; where  he  mines  I 
shall  make  good  work  at  an  undermine.  As  to  footpads 
— troth  ! my  purse  is  a heavy  one,  I grant  you  that ; 
but  I trust  in  God  it  may  reach  the  hands  of  the  good 
and  holy  men,  His  suffering  servants,  for  whom  it  is 
designed  rather  than  the  filthy  fellows  that  beset  honest 
folk  travelling  on  the  King’s  highway.” 

“ I would  his  merry  majesty  had  something  of  a 
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better  one  in  this  his  kingdom  of  Ireland,”  said  Alice. 
“ We  shall  be  gutter-wonders  over  head  and  ears,  and 
our  best  friends  shall  not  know  us  ere  we  reach  our 
journey’s  end.” 

“ Bishop  Taylor,  with  his  Star-Chamber  punish- 
ments and  prisons,”  continued  the  elder  lady  with 
flashing  eye  and  haughty  mien,  wholly  oblivious  of  her 
companion's  remark,  “ frights  me  not,  though  God 
wot,  this  persecution  of  the  children  of  the  covenant 
displeases  me  deeply.  Yet,  I curse  him  not — he  calls 
it  the  work  of  God,  and  seeks  for  his  reward  the  Arch- 
bishoprick  of  Dublin  and  the  Lord  Chancellorship  to 
boot — nay,  he  casts  covetous  eyes  upon  and  considers, 
which  is  most  worthy  his  acceptance,  Canterbury  or 
York,  and  counts  all  things  possible  to  the  friend  of  a 
king.  While  other  men  see  in  it  the  hand  of  ‘ No-God,’ 
in  plainer  speech,  the  devil.  But,  in  good  sooth,  there 
is  a weak  spot  in  my  heart  I cannot  well  fortify  against 
these  ugly  fellows  the  footpads.  I had  hoped  we 
should  have  had  this  scheme  accomplished  ere  a fresh 
outbreak  of  their  evil  tricks  took  place.  Did’st  hear  of 
their  late  raid  ’two  days  ago,  when  they  carried  off  the 
Sovereign's  milk  cows  ? Some  secrecy  hath  been 
attempted,  but  the  matter  is  not  like  to  lie.  One  says 
'tis  the  Tories,  another  the  Wood-kernes,  methinks  my 
lord  and  the  Sovereign  are  something  too  easygoing  and 
slothfuller  in  their  vigilance  than  might  be,  since  robbers 
may  come  e’en  within  the  gates  of  the  town.  But  the 
Sovereign  favours  the  Wood-kerne,  my  lord  tells  me, 
and  little  Lettice’s  vanity  persuades  her  we  shall  have 
protection  from  them  on  this  journey — sorry  protection 
she  hopes  for,  I fear,  yet,  since  'tis  so,  all  blame  now 
rests  on  the  Tories,  and  an  evil  name  they  have  for 
riving  and  raiding  and  thieving,  idle  knaves ! I ween 
they  are  some  pack  of  disbanded  soldiers.  Hark!  what 
is  that  ? What  is  the  matter  with  the  child  ? Of  a 
surety  something  hath  frighted  her  ! ” 

In  a state  of  agitation  and  wild  fright  little  Lettice, 
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as  the  elder  lady  had  named  her,  was  retracing  her  way 
down  the  slight  eminence  up  which  her  restlessness  had 
carried  her  in  advance  of  her  party  some  moments 
before. 

“ The  odd  sheet’s  in  the  washing,”  cried  she,  as  soon 
as  she  could  find  breath  to  render  her  gesticulations 
into  articulate  speech.  Her  eyes  were  round  with  terror 
and  her  large  cloak  having  partly  fallen  from  her  head, 
showed  her  small  face  trembling  with  excitement. 
“ The  Beagles  are  out ! ” 

As  if  paralyzed  the  whole  party  stood  still  and  gazed 
upon  one  another  in  silence. 

“ Nay,  child,  in  thy  haste  thou  mayst  have  mis- 
counted,” said  the  elder  lady,  picking  up  her  courage 
and  breaking  silence. 

“ Indeed,  I am  sure  I am  right,”  cried  Lettice. 
“ There  are  either  five  or  seven — three  at  one  end  and 
two  further  over  in  the  middle  and  two  little  ones  on 
two  isolated  bushes.  They  look  smaller  than  sheets, 
but  may  be  pulled  down  on  purpose  to  disguise  them  ; 
but,  no  matter  how  you  count,  they  are  odd  ! ” She 
wound  up  her  incoherent  description  with  vigorous 
gestures,  “ Come  and  see  ! ” 

At  a swift  pace  they  dashed  up  the  ascending  road 
and  stood  overlooking  the  country.  Before  as  they 
proceeded  all  view  of  the  country  had  been  excluded  by 
the  great  oaks  surrounding  them,  but  at  some  period 
the  timber  had  been  cleared  from  the  hillock,  and  from 
thence  mountain  and  valley  and  neighbouring  woods 
lay  stretched  out  under  the  eye,  the  whole  fast  becoming 
blurred  by  the  mist  and  the  coming  night.  The  per- 
secution of  dissenters  for  nonconformity  to  the  State 
Church  after  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  Sovereigns 
had  been  as  bitter  and  as  violent  in  Ulster  as  in  Scotland 
or  England.  Charles  II.  had  promised  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ulster  protection,  but  even  though  he  made 
the  promise  he  had  already  had  bishops  appointed  to 
every  diocese  in  Ireland  who  were  settling  with  alacrity 
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to  the  task  in  Ulster  of  expelling  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  from  their  livings,  breaking  up  congregations  and 
summoning  the  people  to  conform  to  the  State  Church 
or  on  refusal  levying  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  heavy 
fines  or  imprisonment  till  such  fines  were  paid,  in  many 
cases  death  only  releasing  them.  The  Presbyterian 
clergy  of  Ulster  claim  the  first  crown  of  martyrdom, 
having  been  expelled  sixteen  months  before  the  Cove- 
nanters of  Scotland,  and  eighteen  before  the  Non- 
conformists of  England.  Although  it  had  been  their 
habit  when  affairs  in  Ulster  reached  a crisis  to  fly  to 
Scotland,  upon  this  occasion  they  did  not  leave  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  but  lay  in  concealment  and 
went  abroad  in  various  disguises,  holding  preachings  in 
the  woods  and  glens  or  on  the  mountain  tops  under 
cover  of  darkness  and  at  imminent  risk  of  life  and 
property,  till  the  Blood  plot  of  1663  for  the  overthrow 
of  prelacy  and  popery  in  which  it  was  suspected  some  of 
them  were  involved  brought  great  distress,  arrest  and 
imprisonment  upon  them.  On  their  release  many  of 
them  were  banished  from  the  country,  a few  having  the 
option  of  remaining  in  imprisonment  in  Ireland. 
Through  the  favour  of  some  of  the  nobility  who  had 
“ leanings  towards  dissent,”  as  it  is  called  in  our  times, 
by  opposition  historians,  a number  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  country.  These  patrons  were  generally 
the  wives  of  noblemen  who  themselves  passed  for  very 
good  royalists,  but  who  did  not  at  least  put  a double 
military  curb  on  the  bridle  which  guided  the  footsteps 
of  their  worthy  dames  on  the  incline  plane  towards 
nonconformity  and  dissent.  Indeed,  it  was  gossiped 
about  that  my  Lady  Castlemain,  the  King’s  favourite 
mistress,  was  lately  fallen  out  of  favour  at  Court,  and 
that  the  Puritans  were  in  search  of  their  prettiest  virgin 
fair  to  take  her  place  and  the  King’s  fickle  fancy ; 
therefore,  all  gentlemen,  loyal  subjects  and  true,  who 
would  be  in  the  fashion,  albeit  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
kingdom,  smiled  leniently  on  their  female  possessions  if 
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they  had  Puritanical  notions  and  gave  them  a free  hand 
to  come  and  go  as  they  listed,  despite  the  threats  and 
indignation  of  the  bishops  and  kept  domestic  chaplains 
with  the  same  religious  “ leanings,”  which,  no  doubt, 
did  much  to  foster  and  embolden  the  courage  of  the 
noble  ladies. 

My  Lady  Crawford-Lindsay,  Ladies  Ards  and 
Clanbrassil,  my  Lord  of  Dungannon,  the  Countess  of 
Donegall,  my  Lord  and  Lady  Massereene,  and  who 
knows  how  many  more,  favoured  dissent  and  kept 
their  Presbyterian  chaplains. 

The  late  dowager  Lady  Clotworthy,  mother  of  my 
lord  Massereene  and  wife  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  one  of 
the  celebrated  Presbyterian  eleven  in  the  Parliament, 
who  had  been  forced  to  fly  before  the  wrath  of  Crom- 
well during  the  first  civil  war  in  England,  had  been  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  Ulster  conventicles.  She  had 
been  summoned  before  the  bishops  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  her  proud  defiance 
had  called  a flush,  probably  more  of  anger  than  of  shame, 
to  the  bishop’s  cheek  when  she  scornfully  recognized  in 
the  elevated  ecclesiastic  called  up  to  witness  against  her, 
her  father’s  stable  boy.  “ A pretty  fellow  that,”  she 
cried,  “ to  cut  capers  east  and  west  in  four  surplices  at 
all-hallo ws-tide  ! ” And  the  bishop,  with  a grave  and 
angry  wag  of  his  head,  had  reminded  her  ladyship  of  the 
sheering  off  of  ears  on  a celebrated  trio  in  London  of 
late,  a lawyer,  a doctor,  and  a clergyman,  and  how  the 
rabble  had  helped  them  spend  their  leisure  while  in  the 
stocks.  She  it  was  who  had  instituted  the  practice  of 
warning  dissenters  by  secret  signs  when  the  soldiers 
were  to  be  sent  out  scouring  the  woods  in  search  of 
them,  and  Sir  John,  her  husband,  not  unwilling,  perhaps, 
that  his  human  prey  might  be  out  of  his  reach  and  the 
painful  necessity  of  hunting  them  down  spared  him, 
was  himself,  not  infrequently,  the  means  of  furnishing 
her  with  the  information.  ‘‘You  may  get  your  washing 
out,  m’lady,  my  harriers  shall  be  scouring  the  woods 
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to-night,”  and  my  lady  would  hasten  to  spread  the 
signal — a sheet,  on  a thorn  bush  on  the  highest  hill  con- 
venient. Sometimes  an  extensive  laundry  display  with 
a number  of  sheets  was  exhibited.  If  the  sheets  were  of 
an  even  number  no  signal  was  intended,  but  merely  a 
cover  for  the  real  signal,  but  if  they  were  odd  in  number 
the  soldiers  were  to  be  out,  and  the  news  ran  like  wild- 
fire on  ten  thousand  tongues,  doors  were  barricaded, 
lights  out,  and  none  but  the  most  necessitous  of  dis- 
senters were  to  be  found  abroad  on  that  night  or  within 
reach  of  Sir  John  or  any  other  of  His  Majesty’s  emis- 
saries. Preachings  were  abandoned  or  their  rendezvous 
altered  out  of  the  danger  track. 

But  my  lady  Clotworthy  had  long  gone  to  her  own 
place,  and  the  name  had  become  merged  in  that  of 
Massereene,  still  her  signal  obtained,  the  need  being  no 
less  great,  and  it  was  this  which  our  travellers  now 
scanned  with  such  painful  eagerness.  Intercourse  with 
Scotland  had  been  imperatively  interdicted,  and  any 
communication  that  had  been  carried  on  had  been  at 
the  most  imminent  risk  of  their  lives,  yet,  as  the  years 
passed  away  many  of  the  clergy  returned  to  their  old 
hunting-ground,  and  the  Bishop,  Jeremy  Taylor,  had 
burst  out  into  a fresh  eruption  of  zealous  fervour  on 
behalf  of  conformity,  and  had  put  a fresh  troop  of  pur- 
suivants on  the  scent  of  conventicles. 

Little  Lettice  had  made  no  mistake  in  the  signal. 
There,  before  their  eyes,  although  it  was  growing  almost 
too  late  to  be  seen,  was  the  fatal  odd  sheet.  The  elder 
lady  drew  a sharp  breath,  and  while  gazing  hastily 
reflected  what  course  they  had  best  next  pursue,  for 
they  were  bound  for  a conventicle  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Divis,  and  she  carried  in  her  possession  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  certain 
worthy  men  who  had  of  late  returned  from  Holland,  and 
the  possession  of  this  had  been  the  cause  of  her  fears  and 
anxiety  by  the  way,  and  much  outweighed  any  thought 
of  personal  risk  for  the  time. 
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While  they  were  thus  engaged  a very  small  donkey 
appeared  round  the  bend  in  the  road  a few  paces  off, 
well-nigh  invisible  under  its  load  of  turf,  built  up  high  in 
two  creels — those  wicker  receptacles  much  used  by  the 
humble  at  that  period  for  conveying  articles  to  and 
from  market — hung  pannier-wise  across  its  back.  The 
donkey  and  its  load  were  little  more  than  a faintly 
moving  shadow  in  the  ditch,  and  might  not  have 
attracted  much  attention  but  for  a great  overgrown  lout 
who  bore  it  company  lounging  along  by  its  side.  His 
clothing  was  scant  and  ragged  to  an  extreme  degree. 
His  one  apparently  fixed  and  secure  garment  being  a 
pair  of  trousers  torn  in  ribbons  about  his  ankles  and 
bound  by  a belt  round  his  middle  ; an  old  bag  covered 
his  shoulders  and  hitched  up  half  over  his  head  joined  an 
ancient  hat  of  no  particular  shape  or  colour  dragged 
down  to  meet  it,  and  through  the  many  apertures  all 
over  the  hat  tufts  of  flaxen  hair  thrust  themselves. 
No  feature  of  his  face  was  visible.  His  feet  were  bare, 
large  and  obtrusive,  and  he  carried  a great  cudgel  of 
elder  wood.  Upon  finding  himself  observed  he  took  to 
belabouring  with  outlandish  violence  the  little  animal 
in  order  to  induce  it  to  increase  its  pace,  bellowing  at  it 
a confused  jumble  of  epithets  in  a furious  and  murderous 
tone  of  voice. 

The  elder  lady,  despite  her  situation,  and  filled  with 
great  indignation,  was  about  to  reprove  him  severely  for 
such  cruel  abuse  of  the  little  creature,  when  she  per- 
ceived, to  her  surprise,  that  it  was  quite  unmoved,  and 
its  little  hoofs  pattered  along  in  its  usual  way  appar- 
ently neither  suffering  nor  rebellious  under  its  master’s 
treatment.  Still  the  heavy  blows  from  the  thick  stick 
the  savage  wielded  fell  in  fast  succession,  and,  pene- 
trating the  shadows  with  a keener  glance,  she  discovered 
they  descended  on  the  side  of  the  creel  of  turf,  and  the 
donkey  escaped  quite  uninjured. 

During  this  performance  a pair  of  glittering  eyes 
flitted  swiftly  from  one  to  the  other  from  under  the  old 
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hat — resting  longer  each  time  upon  the  figure  which  sat 
upon  the  Cushendall  pony ; when,  ceasing  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  begun  it  his  attack  upon  the  donkey,  he  pulled 
off  his  old  hat,  advanced,  and  addressed  the  party 
collectively. 

“ An’  it  please  you,  m’lady,  his  reverence  sent  me 
himself  to  show  ye  the  road,”  said  he,  without  preface. 

A slight  motion  of  the  bridle  disclosed  to  his  acute 
eye  the  lady  he  addressed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
he  fixed  his  direct  attention  and  address  upon  her. 
Their  outward  appearance  was  so  exactly  similar,  saving 
their  height  and  the  animals  they  rode,  that  it  was  no 
mean  test  of  his  acuteness  thus  to  single  out  unerringly, 
as  it  proved,  the  lady  for  whom  the  message  was 
intended. 

“ Oppose  my  patience  to  this  folly,”  said  she,  in  a 
tone  of  asperity.  “ Who  art  thou,  knave  ? What 
means  your  message,  and  whence  is  it  ye  come  ? ” 

But  before  he  could  reply  a lively  voice  broke  in,  and 
the  Cushendall  pony  and  its  rider  thrust  themselves  in 
where  there  was  no  breach. 

“ If  you  please,  m’lady,  it’s  Teddy,  m’lord’s  verdurer 
in  the  Cromac  Woods  ; he’s  that  disguised,  his  own 
mother  wouldn’t  know  him.  Mercy  and  save  us  ! just 
look  at  him  ! if  he’s  not  barefuted  ! Troth,  an’  ’tis  a 
scandal  to  see  ye,  Teddy  Verdurer,  stannin’  there  before 
m’lady  and  not  ashamed  neither.” 

Thus  adjured,  the  young  savage  did  shuffle  his  feet 
a little ; but,  with  a sangfroid  that  ill  suited  the  humour 
of  the  young  lady  who  had  spoken  the  formula  of  intro- 
duction for  him,  he  proceeded  himself  to  explain 
matters. 

“ Ye’d  know  me  better,  m’lady,  if  I had  on  the 
buckskins,  trimmin’  the  Cromac  Woods  or  stalking  a 
deer  with  m’lord  and  Master  Forester  on  a gay  mornin’, 
or  handlin’  the  jesses  of  m’lord’s  goss  hawk.  An’  a 
brace  of  brave  new  young  ones  in  training  we  have, 
ready  for  the  first  morning  ye’d  like  some  sport  yerself, 
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m’lady.  It  was  a brave  place  to  catch  them,  down  at 
Isle  Magee  a month  ago,  and  half  trained  the  keeper  say 
they  are  already  when  ye  catch  them  there  and  saves 
all  the  bother  rarin’  them.  Master  Adair  sent  me  to 
give  ye  word  that  the  Harriers  are  to  be  scourin’  the 
woods  this  very  night,  m’lady,”  he  pointed  to  the  white 
signal  at  which  they  had  been  gazing,  “ and  the  meetin’ 
has  been  changed  to  a safer  place,  an’  if  yer  not  afeered 
to  go  furdher,  I’m  to  conduct  ye  in  safety  to  the  gatherin’. 
'Tis  safer  to  slough  the  hide  sometimes  as  well  as  the 
antlers,  m’lady  (reverting  to  his  guise),  no  one  expect 
to  see  Cromac  Wood  Verdurer  at  a conventicle.” 

“ I know  thee  well,  I know  thee  well  now,  good 
Teddy,  and  have  not  forgotten  the  last  service  rendered 
by  thee  to  good  Master  Adair.  A service  to  that  holy 
man  makes  me  doubly  thy  debtor,  and  wot  not  that  my 
gratitude  is  soon  bankrupted,  but  this  seething  sea  of 
new  troubles  will,  I fear,  bring  greater  hardships  and 
suffering  on  God’s  afflicted  people.  I bring  them  some 
succour,  and  would  with  all  speed  find  my  way  to  the 
glen.  If  thou  canst  lead  us  thither  I shall  have  thee  in 
a convenient  chamber  of  my  memory  for  an  early 
reward.  But  is  the  way  still  clear  and  the  soldiers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lough,  thinkest  thou  ? ” 

“ There  is  not  a harrier  ’tween  Carrick  and  Farset, 
m’lady,  nor  has  there  been  in  upper  Clandeboy  these 
two  hours.  I have  scoured  the  woods  waiting  for  yez, 
an’  if  ye  come  with  me  in  half  an  hour,  ye’ll  see  the 
minister  an’  all  the  randy  vous.” 

“ I would  fain  see  them  indeed  very  soon,”  said 
the  lady,  with  a slight  smile.  “ Come,  Alice,  my 
dear,  and  thou,  little  Lettice,  all  of  you  come, 
pr’ythee  ; anxieties  so  crowd  themselves  upon  me  I 
would  gladly  hasten  to  be  rid  of  them.  Lead  thou  the 
way,  good  Teddy.”  As  she  spoke  the  whole  party 
prepared  to  follow  him. 

Teddy  with  expedition  turned  the  donkey  into  a 
thicket  to  graze  till  he  should  again  see  his  master,  and 
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with  nimbleness  next  to  sleight  of  hand  unloaded  the 
creels  and  laid  them  in  the  ditch  in  the  same  thicket. 
On  the  same  instant  that  he  emerged  upon  the  road  and 
was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  bridle  of  the  lady’s  horse  in 
order  to  lead  the  way,  two  horsemen  sprang  into  the 
road  in  their  midst.  Masked  and  cloaked,  both  pre- 
senting loaded  horse-pistols,  they  demanded  with 
violent  language  such  money  and  valuables  as  they  had 
on  their  persons,  one  seizing  hold  of  the  elder  lady’s 
animal.  A series  of  shrieks  from  Lettice  threw  the  lady 
into  greater  confusion,  and  losing  much  of  her  presence 
of  mind,  she  drew  up  the  reins  sharply,  causing  the 
animal  to  rear,  and  striking  at  the  same  time  her 
assailant  with  her  riding-whip  in  the  face,  displaced 
the  mask  or  vizard  which  concealed  his  features.  He 
staggered  a step,  his  pistol  went  off,  making  a jagged 
rent  in  her  great  cloak,  but  not  otherwise  injuring  her. 

It  had  occurred  so  swiftly  that  Teday  had  not  been 
able  in  any  way  to  prevent  it  or  defend  his  party,  but 
seeing  the  struggle  of  the  lady  and  the  ruffian,  he  rushed 
in  with  a shower  of  blows  from  the  thick  cudgel  he  had 
exercised  on  the  donkey  earlier,  and  which  proved  to  be 
weighted  with  lead — a common  weapon  carried  by 
many  clowns  who  did  not  generally  possess  firearms. 
Teddy  struck  valiantly  wild  blows  till  he  found  himself 
flung  headlong  into  the  ditch,  but  retained  a numb  sort 
of  consciousness  that  another  person  had  arrived  upon 
the  scene  to  fill  up  the  place  he  was  unable  to  hold. 
The  murder  of  the  entire  party  was  the  least  he  ex- 
pected— no  less  than  a savage  and  bloody  massacre, 
when,  to  his  astonishment,  as  quickly  as  they  had  come 
the  highwaymen  dropped  their  unplundered  prey,  and, 
leaping  the  dry  ditch  towards  the  hill,  disappeared  into 
the  mist. 

When  Teddy,  sick  and  giddy,  regained  his  feet,  he 
found  the  lady  dismounted  standing  upon  the  road ; 
Alice  endeavouring  to  sooth  Lettice’s  hysteria,  and  the 
Cushendall  pony  and  its  rider  entirely  disappeared. 
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while  in  her  stead  a great  horse  with  empty  saddle  and 
drooping  head,  covered  with  mud  and  foam,  stood 
huddled  among  the  others.  Before  his  senses  had 
become  quite  clear  a horrible  noise  broke  upon  his  ear, 
filling  the  air  with  a dull  heavy  thunder,  increasing  each 
instant,  terrifying  him,  paralyzing  him. 

“The  sodgers,  m’lady  ! ” he  cried,  “the  sodgers  ! 
For  God’s  sake  hide  ! hide  ! I know  a place,  come  on, 
m’lady,  come  on  ; Mistress  Alice,  come  on  ! Leave  the 
horses,  I’ll  hide  yez,  anyway.” 

But  the  lady,  gathering  fresh  courage  and  regaining 
some  of  her  scattered  wits,  restrained  his  flight. 

“ Nay,  nay,  Teddy.  If  it  be  the  soldiers — and  I 
much  fear  it — they  are  not  bound  to  know  whither  we 
may  be  going,  or  whence  we  have  come.  They  are  not 
entitled  to  interfere  with  us,  not  finding  us  at  a con- 
venticle. The  highway  is  as  free  to  us  as  to  them,  and 
they  have  at  least  done  us  one  good  turn  by  dispersing 
those  murderous  fiends.  Be  quiet,  pr’ythee,  no  harm 
can  befall  us  from  the  soldiers,  and  we  could  not  hide 
an’  we  would,  for  they  are  close  upon  us.” 

Her  words  were  hardly  audible  to  her  companions 
from  the  thunder  caused  by  the  approach  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a troop  of  horse  at  a smart  pace,  invisible 
still,  for  a bend  in  the  road  concealed  them  from  their 
sight. 

Our  wayfarers  drew  to  the  roadside,  which  bordered 
here  upon  a piece  of  moorland  on  one  side,  and  awaited 
what  they  knew  they  could  not  escape.  The  mist  grew'' 
thicker  and  the  light  fainter,  but  there  was  still  enough 
left  to  see  a great  body  of  horsemen  dash  round  the  turn 
at  a brisk  trot,  and  an  exclamation  of  relief,  almost 
pleasure,  broke  from  the  lady’s  lips  at  sight  of  them. 

“ ’Tis  the  assize  judges  and  the  bar,”  she  cried, 
“ going  to  Carrickfergus.  The  tide  hath  not  served 
them  on  the  strand  ! ” 

“ The  Bar  ” on  the  road  presented  an  interesting 
spectacle  at  that  period.  Riding  being  the  mode  of 
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travelling,  they  rode  from  assize  town  to  assize  town  at 
a lively  pace.  First  came  the  High  Sheriff,  accompanied 
by  a score  of  halbert-men  ; then  the  judges,  frequently, 
but  not  invariably,  accompanied  by  their  wives  riding 
on  pillions  behind  them  ; next  came  the  bar,  each 
gentleman  being  accompanied  by  a sumpter  horse  carry- 
ing his  manservant  and  baggage ; the  latter  consisting 
of  his  wardrobe,  circuit  library,  and  two  great  leathern 
bottles  of  claret  dangling  at  the  animal's  flanks.  In 
winter  they  wore  the  great  flowing  travelling  cloaks  we 
have  before  mentioned,  but  in  summer  these  were 
folded  in  military  style  at  the  crupper  of  the  saddle, 
while  at  the  saddle-bow  were  the  horse-pistols  which  no 
gentleman  ventured  abroad  without  in  those  days. 
The  sub-sheriff  followed  the  bar  at  a short  distance,  and 
a squadron  of  dragoons  brought  up  the  rear. 

It  was  this  spectacle  which  overwhelmed  the  poor 
forlorn  travellers  stuck  by  the  wayside  in  a disastrous 
plight.  The  going  judges  of  the  North-East  circuit  and 
the  bar  were  a very  frequent  and  familiar  sight  passing 
through  Belfast  at  this  period  to  Carrickfergus,  where 
the  assizes  were  held — Belfast  not  being  an  assize  town 
till  the  nineteenth  century.  They  passed  through  by 
way  of  Broad  Street,  Mary  Street  and  the  Strand,  when 
the  tide  served,  the  sand  of  the  beach  being  firm  and 
clean  and  pleasant  riding  as  far  as  Whitehouse.  But 
to-day  the  tide  had  not  served,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
take  the  high-road — a very  slough  of  mud  and  ruts. 

The  High  Sheriff  passed  them  without  a glance,  as 
did  the  halbert-men,  till  the  acute  eyes  of  one  of  the 
judges,  catching  sight  of  their  dejected  appearance,  he 
passed  some  remark  to  several  gentlemen  who  rode 
behind,  and  general  attention  began  to  be  fixed  upon 
them,  and  the  gentlemen  slacked  speed.  The  judge 
himself,  who  had  first  noticed  them,  drew  rein,  paused 
before  them,  and  addressed  himself  to  them. 

“ Something  untoward  appears  to  have  happened  to 
you.  I trust  you  have  not  fallen  into  a misfortune. 
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Madame,”  he  said,  with  much  kindness  of  tone  and 
grave  solicitude  of  manner. 

“ Into  the  hands  of  footpads,  my  lord,  which  your 
opportune  appearance  hath  rescued  us  from  ; but  our 
discomposure  consists  more  in  alarm  than  in  actual  loss 
or  abuse.” 

“ By  my  troth,  ’tis  the  Countess  of  Donegall,  my 
lord  ! ” cried  a young  gallant,  one  of  the  young  barristers 
who  had  also  drawn  rein  in  the  wake  of  the  judge.  “ I 
am  distressed,  my  lady,”  said  he,  approaching  near, 
" that  so  cruel  a misfortune  hath  befallen  you,” 

“ Yea,  brother,  and  ’tis  unkind  of  thee  to  have  never 
a word  for  thy  poor  sister,  when  she  hath  learnt,  too, 
the  whole  list  of  the  Lord — High — Chancellors  of  Ireland 
from  Stephen  de  Riddel  to  Michael  Boyle,  without  a 
hitch  to  please  thee — ninety-three  of  them  ; and  thou 
knowest  thou  didst  always  stick  thyself  short  of  fifty — 
at  Richard  Talbot,  or  Sir  Robert  FitzEustace,  or  there- 
abouts.” 

" Upon  my  life,”  cried  the  young  gentleman  again. 
“ 'Tis  little  Lettice,  my  lord,  a wilful  damsel,  whom  I 
must  perforce  call  sister — a most  sinful  little  hussy.” 

“ Yea,  brother,  thou  doest  well  to  call  names  when 
thou  knowest  thine  ears  cannot  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
prolixity  of  thy  tongue.” 

“ I am  most  glad  to  see  thee,  Master  McCartney,” 
said  Lady  Donegall.  “ My  lord  did  this  very  day  wish 
for  thy  company  when  he  discussed  some  law  business 
with  the  Sovereign,  thy  good  father.” 

Lettice  twitched  his  sleeve  before  he  could  reply 
suitably,  and  informed  him  in  an  audible  whisper — 

“ ’Twas  about  the  town  pigs,  brother.  Father  hath 
shot  one — the  great  one  that  raked  all  over  the  place 
this  twel'month  past  and  belonged  to  the  butcher.  The 
butcher  swears  dreadfully ; father  swears ; and  my  lord 
swears ; and  ’tis  a law  business,  the  butcher  declares,  and 
thou  mayst  be  happy,  thou  wilt  get  the  brief,  for  the 
butcher  says  the  Sovereign  hath  no  business  to  shoot 
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the  town  pigs,  and  they  such  excellent  scavengers, 
too ! ” 

A burst  of  laughter  greeted  this  sally,  to  the  no  small 
confusion  of  the  young  gentleman. 

“ As  I live  by  bread,  little  ape,  I shall  reward  thee 
for  thy  loving  pains  on  the  Lord  Chancellors,”  he  cried, 
darting  after  her. 

“ The  Sovereign  labours  diligently  for  the  benefit  of 
the  town,  my  lord,”  said  her  ladyship,  recognizing  in  the 
bad  light  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  in  the  gentleman  before 
her,  a frequent  guest  both  at  Belfast  and  Chichester 
Castles  and  a warm  friend  of  the  Earl.  “He  is  very 
wroth  at  present  over  the  slatternly  condition  the  in- 
habitants do  continue  to  keep  the  streets  in  ; their 
cattle  and  pigs,  geese  and  ducks,  barrels  of  beer  and 
butts  of  whisky,  carts,  dogs,  and  horses,  children,  men, 
wives,  unsavoury  and  unswept  gutters,  all  creating  a sea 
of  unutterable  woe  to  good  Master  McCartney ; and  a 
few  nights  agone  he  hath  suffered  the  loss  of  all  his  milk 
cows.  Some  varlet  thieves  having  carried  them  off  to 
my  lord’s  great  vexation  and  Master  McCartney’s  no 
small  rage.  He  hath  ill  luck  to  take  upon  him  love 
labours  in  such  ill  times  and  for  such  ingrate  people.” 

“ They  must  make  their  bye-laws  more  stringent, 
Madame,”  said  his  lordship,  “ the  people  themselves  are 
the  first  to  cry  fie  upon  laws  that  lack  force  for  the  due 
preservation  of  justice  and  good  order,  but  I am  in 
admiration  of  your  ladyship’s  fortitude  under  your 
present  condition,  and  am  exercised  in  mind  for  your 
safety  and  protection.  You  must  suffer  me  to  provide 
an  escort  for  you  to  the  castle  ; some  half-score  of  our 
gentlemen  of  the  Bar  will  thank  me  for  proferring  them 
to  the  honour  if  your  ladyship  will  accept  their  service.” 

“ My  lord,  I thank  thee  for  thy  kind  consideration, 
but  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  their  effect  upon  your 
suite  assures  me  that  you  have  all  sustained  a long  and 
toilsome  journey.  I should  be  sorry  to  add  to  the 
gentlemen’s  fatigues,  and  delay  for  them  a much-needed 
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supper  and  bed.  We  have  but  ridden  out  from  Lettice 
Hill,  and  a brief  ride  will  take  us  back  there  again. 
This  young  fellow  here  from  the  town,  who  hath 
rendered  us  the  service  of  breaking  one  of  the  footpads’ 
heads,  shall  lead  my  horse.  We  shall  do  very  well,  and 
are  not  like  to  meet  with  trouble  within  the  environ- 
ments of  the  town.” 

“ Your  ladyship  does  us  less  than  justice  if  you 
suppose  we  should  put  our  fatigues,  however  great, 
before  the  conduct  of  fair  dames.  I am  loath  to  leave 
you  to  the  services  of  a clown.” 

“ If  your  ladyship  would  permit  me ? ” inter- 

rupted McCartney,  pressing  his  horse  a pace  nearer  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

“ Truly,  then,”  said  the  lady,  “ if  that  will  relieve 
your  anxiety,  my  lord,  I shall  with  pleasure  take  Master 
James  here,  and  all  the  more  gladly  since  his  father’s 
house  will  be  a pleasanter  lodging  than  the  inn  at 
Carrick.  I thank  thee,  my  lord,  and  bid  thee  farewell. 
Your  lordship  hath  ta’en  great  pains  to  show  me  kind- 
ness, and  trust  Donegall  and  myself  to  return  it,  mani- 
fold, when  thou  comest  to  dine  with  us  in  a few  days 
at  Belfast.” 

With  great  impressment  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  made 
his  adieux  and  begged  his  compliments  might  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Earl,  commending  young  McCartney  to 
devoted  attention  to  his  trust  quite  unnecessarily,  for 
the  Sovereign’s  son  was  well  known  to  the  Countess,  and 
stood  high  in  her  favour  and  esteem.  They  stood  back 
on  the  common  to  give  freer  passage,  and  with  the 
waving  of  adieux  the  legal  train  swept  on  its  way. 
Young  McCartney  had  directed  his  manservant  and 
baggage  to  proceed  to  Carrickfergus,  where  he  required 
to  be  himself  on  the  morrow,  and  he  now  mustered  his 
little  company  to  get  under  way  for  the  return  journey  ; 
but  things  fall  not  out  according  to  order  any  more  than 
do  the  plans  of  little  mice  and  great  men. 


CHAPTER  II 


During  Lady  Donegall’s  conversation  with  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  Teddy  Verdurer  had  observed  Jenny 
Thimble,  my  lady’s  maid,  who  had  disappeared  during 
the  raid  of  the  highwaymen,  creep  up  to  the  company 
very  unobtrusively,  well  in  the  background,  and  conceal 
herself  from  his  observation  under  her  cloak. 

Lettice,  darting  from  her  brother’s  wrath  behind  the 
company,  discovered  a man  lying  prostrate  on  his  back 
in  the  ditch,  and  was  now  herself  in  turn  discovered 
stooping  over  him  peering  into  the  darkness  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  features. 

“ To  whom  does  this  animal  belong  ? ” asked 
McCartney,  taking  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the  big  riderless 
horse  which  had  stood  by  receiving  no  attention  from 
any  one. 

“ Here,  brother,  here  ; come  hither,  pr’ythee  ! ” 
cried  Lettice.  “ Here  is  a man  looks  dead  for  all  the 
world,  an’  he  be  not  he  who  came  up  and  scattered  the 
footpads  before  the  judge  came  up  I know  not  who  he 
may  be.  He  were  an  ill  man,  anyway,  if  he  were  not 
worth  a haul  out  of  a ditch,  to  say  least.” 

Out  of  the  ditch  they  managed  to  drag  him,  but  the 
night  was  too  dark  to  admit  of  seeing  anything  to  assist 
in  his  identification.  McCartney  placed  his  hand  over 
the  heart,  it  still  beat,  bent  his  ear  to  his  lips,  the  breath 
struck  upon  his  cheek. 

“ Mercy,  he  lives  still ! But  how  to  get  him  to  shake 
himself  up,  that  is  the  question.  He  hath  come  a 
journey,  his  clothes  are  as  wet  and  muddy  as  his 
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horse.  A gleam  of  light  would  be  a Godsend  at  this 
moment.” 

Teddy  became  the  fate  that  grants  wishes  on  the 
instant ; he  had  been  fumbling  in  his  bosom  and  pro- 
duced from  that  trusty  receptacle  a flint  and  steel, 
struck  a light  and  in  a second  or  two  presented  a torch 
of  excellence  that  cast  a ruddy  glow  upon  the  scene, 
namely,  a chip  of  bog  fir  from  his  creels,  which  smoked 
and  flared  as  with  fine  skill  he  coaxed  the  blaze  into  a 
vivid  and  enduring  light. 

McCartney  had  pulled  the  prostrate  man  about  with 
such  force  and  exercise  of  muscular  strength  that  signs 
of  returning  consciousness  disclosed  themselves. 

“ How  often  have  I told  thee,  Seignor  McCartney, 
that  thou  hast  missed  thy  vocation  when  thou  tookest 
to  lawyering  instead  of  doctoring  ? See  what  a brilliant 
saw-bones  thou  should’st  have  made.” 

“ What  fair  lady  disdain,  an’  does  the  world  still 
contain  thee  living  ! I marvel  that  we  have  been  in 
such  darkness  when  so  splendid  a moon  is  abroad  as 
Mistress  Alice  Pakenham ; by  the  Gods,  had  I not 
heard  the  clack  of  thy  tongue  I should  have  sworn  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  had  come  to  earth  in  these  unworthy 
times.” 

“ Thou  wilt  still  be  prating,”  returned  the  gay  lady. 
“ Why  will  you  men  of  the  law  be  for  ever  outvying 
donkeys  in  braying  ? I pray  your  high  mightiness  will 
have  a care  of  the  poor  man  in  thy  hands,  and  not  thraw 
his  neck  ere  he  be  fit  to  fend  for  himself.” 

“ Alice,  my  dear,  you  do  but  vex  and  hinder  him. 
Remember,  cheri,  what  need  there  is  for  haste  and  how 
we  have  been  delayed,”  interposed  Lady  Donegall. 

“ Aye,  she  troubles  the  deep  waters  of  my  soul  with 
mystic  nothings,”  said  McCartney,  raising  himself  from 
his  stooping  posture. 

“ Troth,  the  mystic  nothings  are  thine  own,  spun 
out  of  thy  mixed  metaphors.  Thou  hadst  best  rub  up 
thy  mythology ; ’tis  like  thy  other  profession,  a little 
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hutherim-botherim,”  said  Alice,  unwilling  to  give  up 
the  war. 

“ Our  friend  comes  back  to  life,”  said  he,  disregard- 
ing her  last  thrust ; “ but  where  is  the  need  for  such 
haste  your  ladyship  refers  to  ? ” 

“ Hark’ee,  brother  James  ! Guess  whither  we  were 
bound  when  all  this  fuzzy-wuzzy  came  upon  us  like  a 
plague  of  locusts  on  a rich  grass  country,  and  as  nearly 
eat  us  up  ? We  are  not  going  home.  Come,  guess  ! ” 

“ Is  your  ladyship  going  to  Joymount  or  to  Carrick- 
fergus  so  late  ? ” 

“ Neither  one  nor  the  other,  thou  bad  guess,”  said 
Lettice,  leaving  no  room  for  any  one  else  to  interject  the 
slimest  word.  “ It’s  to  a conventicle ! ” with  a profound 
and  most  emphatic  nod. 

“ ’Tis  even  so,  good  sir.  Thou  art  amazed,”  said 
Alice. 

“ I’faith,  I had  not  thought  thee  such  a company  of 
unconsumed ” 

“ Fools  ! ” interjected  Lady  Donegall,  twisting  it 
into  a less  complimentary  phrase  than  the  young  gallant 
would  have  wished.  “ Yea,  and  what  is  worse,  my  good 
youth,  the  soldiers  are  abroad  in  search  of  such — there 
is  no  doubt — and  we  delay  here  in  imminent  peril.  I do 
pray  you  get  our  friend  here  to  his  horse  if  he  be  in  any 
wise  fit,  and  see  what  may  be  done  for  him.  I would  not 
leave  him  here  to  perish  of  neglect  since  he  hath  had  so 
good  a heart  as  to  enter  into  our  quarrel.  A very 
goodly  youth  he  seems,  and  I will  hope  yet  to  see  him  in 
worthier  trim.  I regret,  sir,  that  you  have  fallen  into 
misfortune  on  our  account  and  not  in  some  worthier 
cause,”  said  she,  addressing  the  gentleman,  for  such  he 
appeared  to  be  in  very  early  manhood,  as  she  saw  that 
he  had  opened  his  eyes  and  kept  them  fixed  on  her  in  a 
clear  and  plainly  conscious  gaze. 

At  her  words  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  although 
considerably  bruised,  found  he  had  no  limbs  broken,  nor 
any  dangerous  wounds. 
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“ I thank  thee,  madame,  for  thy  solicitude.  There 
is  not  much  the  matter  with  me  beyond  a few  bruises,” 
said  he,  in  a pleasant,  frank  voice.  " You  were 
attacked  by  highway-men,  is  it  not  so  ? I trust  no 
injury  hath  happened  to  any  of  your  party.” 

“ No,  sir  ; you  yourself  are  the  greatest  sufferer,  and 
I trust  you  will  find  yourself  not  greatly  the  worse 
presently.  My  young  friend  here  will  help  you  to 
horse.  You  were  bound  for  Belfast,  I think  ? ” 

“ I was,  madame,  and  had  hoped  to  reach  the  town 
before  nightfall ; but  since  it  has  led  me  to  render 
assistance,  however  slight,  to  ladies  in  distress,  I cannot 
regret  it.” 

“You  are  kind,  sir,  and  I am  grateful  truly.  Master 
McCartney,  I desire  that  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of 
accompanying  the  gentleman  into  town,  and  be  my 
deputy  in  showing  him  kindness.  As  he  is,  I believe,  a 
stranger,  help  him  find  his  friends  or  show  him  to  the 
Chichester  Arms  and  recommend  him  to  mine  host  in 
my  name.” 

“ Lady  Donegall,  it  is  impossible  that  I should 
accede  to  your  request.  You  must  know  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  me  to  leave  your  ladyship  to  go  alone 
with  only  these  two  girls  into  such  unmistakable  peril,” 
protested  McCartney  with  hot  vehemence  and  a 
familiarity  he  would  not  have  believed  he  would  ever 
have  ventured  on  towards  her  ladyship,  given  ordinary 
circumstances. 

“ And  it  would  be  unheard  of  in  me,  madame,  to 
deprive  you  of  your  escort,”  said  the  stranger.  “ There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  I cannot  proceed  to  the 
town  alone ; but  if  your  ladyship  be  in  any  peril  I 
would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  young  gentleman  in 
affording  you  whatever  protection  lay  in  our  power. 
He  is  an  Inns  of  Court  man,  I take  it,  and  a man  of  the 
law,  judging  by  his  voice.” 

“ An  excellent  guess,  friend,  under  the  circum- 
stances,” rejoined  McCartney,  already  jealous,  with  a 
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chilly  sneer ; “ but  I think  the  lady  will  find  me 
sufficient  protection  in  her  present  purpose.” 

“ To  horse  ! to  horse  ! I say.  We  will  stay  no 
further  question,”  cried  she.  “ I shall  hope  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  sir,  at  another  and  a pleasanter 
time,  and  express  my  gratitude  more  fully  when  leisure 
serves,  but  I must  not  take  you  with  me.  As  for  you. 
Master  James,  don’t  you  think  I might  as  well  take  all 
the  town  with  me  by  way  of  escort  as  the  train  of 
persons  you  propose.  However,  you  yourself  may 
come,  an’  the  gentleman  be  fit  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Your  hand ” She  sprang  into  her  saddle  the  next 

instant,  the  rest  of  the  company  following  her  example. 
“ As  I live  by  bread,  my  purse  is  gone,  Alice  ! The 
money’s  lost,  the  highway-men  have  taken  it ! ” The 
tone  of  consternation  was  inimitable,  the  lady  sat  in  her 
saddle  in  a quite  helpless  condition.  “ ’Twas  attached 
to  my  girdle,  and  both  are  gone — lost ! lost ! lost ! 
utterly — unless  it  be  lying  on  the  ground.”  And  she 
sprang  again  to  earth  with  a note  of  hope  in  her 
voice. 

An  immediate  search  was  instituted,  and  a shuffling 
over  the  ground  with  feet  and  hands  and  sticks  began, 
while  Teddy  was  obliged  to  procure  as  many  more 
torches  as  he  could  muster  to  aid  the  seekers.  A loud 
and  joyful  cry  came  from  Jenny  Thimble,  who  had  been 
out  upon  the  road  and  came  rushing  back  in  such  hot 
haste  that  it  might  have  created  suspicion  had  any  one 
been  at  leisure  to  note  it. 

“ The  bag,  the  bag,  my  lady  ! The  bag,  safe  and 
sound,  and  your  ladyship’s  girdle,  cut  in  two.  The 
thieves,  the  thieves — unhanged  devils  — must  have  had 
it  and  dropped  it  in  the  dark  in  the  hurry.” 

And  truly  the  very  bag,  or  rather  large  square 
pocket,  worn  by  many  ladies  and  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  women  in  those  days  to  carry  private  property 
hidden  away  amongst  their  garments  was  disclosed  in 
the  joyful  and  tearful  Jenny’s  outstretched  hands. 
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Teddy  had  noticed  Jenny’s  absence  earlier,  and  her 
anxiety  to  conceal  it.  Had  she  any  hand  in,  or  know- 
ledge of,  the  robbery  ? He  scarce  formed  the  thought, 
but  a peculiar  thrill  passed  through  him,  giving  him  an 
unpleasant,  unhappy  doubt  of  Jenny’s  integrity  as  he 
watched  the  eager  restoration  of  the  money,  but  no 
word  escaped  him  or  sign  of  the  doubt.  Once  again 
they  were  all  mounted,  except  the  stranger,  who  still 
kept  shuffling  about  the  ditch  where  he  had  lain 
unconscious. 

“ Great  God  ! have  you  lost  your  money  too  ? ” 
cried  the  lady,  in  extreme  vexation. 

“ No,  no,  your  ladyship,  only — only — a packet  of 
papers.” 

“Were  they  valuable  ? ” demanded  McCartney, 
with  something  akin  to  ferocity  as  he  too  fell  to  cuffing 
and  shuffling  every  stone  or  stick  or  unoffending  sod  that 
seemed  likely  or  unlikely  to  be  the  missing  object. 

“ Valuable  ! ” echoed  the  stranger — and,  after  a 
pause,  “ They  were  the  object  of  my  journey  into  this — 
this  accursed  country.” 

“You  are  an  Englishman — a Londoner,  I take  it  ? ” 
said  McCartney. 

“ An  excellent  guess,  friend,”  retorted  the  stranger 
in  McCartney’s  own  words  and  a tone  no  less  cutting 
than  McCartney’s  had  been  when  the  stranger  had  made 
a similar  guess  on  the  strength  of  a certain  tone  of  voice- 
culture  displayed  by  McCartney  peculiar  to  men  trained 
to  the  Bar  and  instantly  noticeable  to  a stranger 
capable  of  recognising  it. 

“ ’Odds  fish ! then,  I fear  thou  art  like  to  have  lost 
thine  errand,  for  if  it  is  to  be  found  here  I am  blind  as  a 
night  bat  in  the  sun.  Were  you  any  other  place  ? On 
the  road,  perhaps  ? ” 

They  proceeded  to  the  road,  looked  hither  and 
thither,  and  returned  to  the  original  spot. 

A thin,  high,  quavering,  piping,  falsetto  voice, 
uttering  a string  of  petitions  from  the  Litany  of  the 
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Episcopalian  Church  broke  in  upon  their  distracted  and 
hopeless  search. 

“ ‘ From  all  blindness  of  heart ; from  pride,  vain- 
glory, and  hypocrisy  ; from  envy,  hatred,  and  malice 
and  all  uncharitableness,  Good  Lord  deliver  us. . . . From 
lightning  and  tempest,  from  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine ; from  battle,  murder  and  from  sudden 

death ’ ” “ ‘ Good  Lord  deliver  us,’  ” responded 

McCartney,  with  sarcastic  emphasis,  discovering  the 
source  of  the  petitions.  The  voice  continued — 
“ ‘ From  all  sedition,  privy  conspiracy  and  rebellion  ; 
from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism  ; from 
hardness  of  heart  and  contempt  of  Thy  Word  and 
Commandment.  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.’  ” 

“ Come,  sir  ! What  the  devil  are  you  snuffling  here 
for  ? Up  you  get,  I say ! ” cried  McCartney,  laying 
with  mock  playfulness,  yet  with  sharpness  more  than 
was  pleasant,  his  riding-whip  across  the  shoulders  of  a 
tall,  thin  person  apparently  deeply  engaged  in  his 
devotions,  on  his  knees  on  the  ground  quite  close  to 
where  they  were.  “ What  the  deuce  are  you  doing 
here,  I say,  how  long  have  you  been  here  ? ” 

“ I am  not  obliged  to  please  thee  with  an  answer. 
Master  McCartney,”  replied  the  person  in  a tone  not 
free  from  obsequiousness,  but  tinged  with  a pungent 
insolence. 

“ Save  us,  the  Levite,  Alice  ! ” cried  Lettice.  “ He 
will  go  straight  to  the  Bishop  and  tell  everything.  He 
knows  all — not  a word  hath  escaped  him.” 

“ Note  you,  my  lady  ? ” whispered  Alice. 

“ Aye,”  responded  the  latter. 

“ Thou  art  a masterful  young  sprig,  Master 
McCartney,  and  over  witty,  sir,  to  be  a reverent  spirit. 

I shall  answer  thee  nought.  Go,  mend  thy  wit,  young 
sir,  or  it  will  lead  thee  to  cureless  ruin.  But  for  my 
lady’s  satisfaction,  and  before  giving  her  the  trouble  of 
asking  a single  question  from  such  a miserable  worm  and 
sinner  as  I am,  thus  much  will  I say.  I was  resting  on  a 
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stone  hard  by  here  when  the  ladies  stayed  their  journey 
upon  this  breezy  hill  to  pass  some  casual  comments  on 
the  peculiarity  of  the  ways  of  some  persons  exposing 
their  laundry  work  to  the  mercy  of  so  vile  an  evening 
at  so  late  an  hour,  and  I have  been  an  eye-witness  of  all 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  upon  this  spot  during 
the  past  half-hour  at  least.  Hien  ! ” 

The  whine  with  which  the  last  ejaculation  was 
uttered  defies  description.  His  weak,  watery  eyes  set 
in  a cadaverous  and  gaunt  face,  wandered  over  the 
figure  of  each  lady,  and  each  felt  her  accuser  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  stood  before  her.  Jenny  Thimble, 
having  a particular  agonizing  pang  on  her  own  account 
unknown  to  any  of  the  others,  but  known  to  this  sneak 
whom  she  fancied  gloated  over  her  as  his  glance  rested 
upon  her.  Yet  he  was  all  servility  and  obsequious- 
ness. 

My  lady  did  not  doubt  he  had  heard  the  whole  of 
their  conversation.  What  to  do  was  for  a short  space 
a hard  decision.  The  Levite — as  it  was  the  custom  to 
call  such  persons  during  the  seventeenth  century — was 
a new  importation  into  the  Earl  of  Donegall’s  family  in 
the  form  of  a household  chaplain.  My  lord’s  chaplain, 
Master  Brian,  a worthy,  pious  man,  much  after  my 
lady’s  own  heart — having,  like  herself,  dissenting 
tendencies — and  high  in  favour  with  both  his  patrons, 
had,  owing  to  ill-health,  been  absent  many  weeks  from 
the  castle,  and  in  his  stead  he  had  intended  to  place  a 
friend  ; but,  events  falling  out  contrary  to  expectation, 
a young  curate  or  chaplain  arrived  who  had  not  won 
my  lady’s  regard  or  deposed  Master  Brian  from  her 
affections,  and  my  lord  being  somewhat  careless  in 
matters  religious,  existing  conditions  were  allowed  to 
run  on. 

Weeks  had  passed,  and  my  lady  had  taken  a dislike 
to  the  new  Levite,  her  suspicions  being  aroused  that  he 
was  a spy  upon  her  own  actions  and  upon  all  within  the 
castle,  as  well  as  upon  many  of  the  townsfolk  for  evil 
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purposes.  Constantly  she  discovered  him  in  question- 
able places,  eyes,  ears,  hands,  ever  on  the  alert,  tres- 
passing in  private  apartments,  and  the  very  servility  of 
his  manners  and  the  affectation  of  excessive  meekness 
excited  her  detestation  and  fears.  Neither  old  nor 
young,  he  yet  appeared  much  older  than  he  really  was. 
So  extensive  was  his  fox-like  cunning,  that  no  youthful 
shortcomings  were  ever  suffered  to  show  themselves. 
He  was  dark,  thin,  long,  chilly,  wet-looking,  constantly 
wiping  a thin  red  nose,  ever  apologizing  and  making 
long  cringing  speeches  in  which  one  fancied  there  were 
veiled  threats  of  one  knew  not  what.  He  made  love  to 
the  scullery  wenches,  who  buffeted  his  great  flat  red  ears 
without  reproof ; and  of  his  love  for  the  good  things 
coming  from  my  lord’s  table  the  kitchen  could  a tale 
unfold  ; and  he  showed  what  a fine  tailor  was  lost  in  him 
in  his  manipulation  of  my  lord’s  cast-off  stockings  and 
outer  and  inner  garments  for  his  own  uses. 

His  constant  tale-bearing  was  an  offence  to  Lady 
Donegall,  which  had  soon  received  a frosty  nip  in  the 
bud ; but  she  little  reckoned  when  she  gave  it  that  it  was 
the  unpardonable  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  Levite,  and  that, 
if  ever  able,  he  would  render  it  back  to  her  again  a 
thousand-fold. 

Rumour,  ever  an  unclean  feeder,  and  apt  to  find 
great  treasure  in  every  garbage  heap,  pronounced  him 
a natural  son  of  the  Bishop,  and  again  only  a base-born 
stable-boy  attached  to  that  gentleman’s  establishment. 
In  the  former  my  lady  put  no  credence,  the  latter  was 
in  her  eyes  possible  ; his  manners  and  person  led  her  to 
believe  his  origin  to  be  both  base  and  obscure  ; but  in 
the  Established  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century 
promotion  was  easy  to  persons  who  possessed  the 
capacity  to  serve  great  men,  and  she  quite  believed  that 
Jeddiah  Orsthyf  owed  his  promotion  to  such  services, 
whether  to  the  present  Bishop  or  some  other  was  of 
little  moment.  She  endured  him,  fervently  hoping  for 
the  restoration  of  Master  Brian’s  health  and  return,  and 
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the  consequent  departure  of  the  Levite.  To  give  him 
to  suppose  that  he  had  now  a hold  over  them  appeared 
the  worst  form  of  diplomacy,  and  she  resolved  to  act 
accordingly. 

“ Your  whereabouts  for  the  last  hour,  Master 
Orsthyf,  is  of  no  moment  whatever  to  any  one  save 
yourself,  an’  you  have  not  ta’en  cold  by  it  ’tis  all  the 
better  for  you  ; but  your  presence  now  will  render  me 
an  obligation.  This  gentleman,  as  no  doubt  you  have 
learnt,  hath  met  with  an  accident  and  a loss,  and  hath 
also  rendered  me  a great  service  for  which  I desire  that 
ye  conduct  him  by  the  safest  and  best  way  to  the  town 
and  to  the  Chichester  Arms  at  the  Four  Corners,  and 
commend  him  to  mine  host  as  a gentleman  I am  in- 
debted to,  and  desire  that  he  be  well  served  as  ye  shall 
answer  to  me  for  it.  This  person,  sir,”  she  continued 
to  the  stranger,  “ is  a temporary  chaplain  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Earl  of  Donegall,  and  will  conduct  you  to 
the  best  house  of  entertainment  there  is  in  the  town, 
where  they  will  serve  ye  well  in  my  name.  I am  much 
grieved  for  your  loss,  and  if  you  will  come  to  me  at  the 
Castle  on  the  morrow,  rest  assured  heaven  and  earth 
shall  be  moved  but  your  property  shall  be  restored. 
That  it  is  not  about  here  I am  sadly  convinced,  nor  can 
you  yourself  doubt  it.  But  one  more  look  around  we 
shall  take  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  then  we 
must  on  our  several  ways. 

Some  more  minutes  were  wasted  in  the  fruitless 
search,  not  an  inch  of  the  ground  was  left  unexplored, 
and  not  till  the  stranger  had  departed  accompanied  by 
the  Levite,  did  her  ladyship  suffer  Teddy  to  take  her 
jennet  by  the  bridle  and  lead  them  off  the  highway  into 
the  intricacies  of  wild  wood  and  mountain  glen  to  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Covenanters. 
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The  remote  and  difficult  glen  to  which  Teddy  led  our 
travellers  was  chosen  as  the  most  obscure  and  least  easy 
of  access  of  all  the  meeting-places  frequented  by  the 
Covenanters  on  that  side  of  the  country.  A mountain 
torrent  foamed  down  its  precipices,  leaping  from  crag 
to  crag  and  forming  a deep  pool  at  the  foot  whence  it 
oused  away  in  many  trivial  streams  without  any  great 
effect  or  the  formation  of  any  river  of  moment.  Below 
this  pool  was  a grove  of  ancient  oaks  of  enormous  size 
in  the  centre  of  which,  walled  in  by  thick  underwood, 
was  a clear  space  like  an  amphitheatre. 

It  was  here  the  Presbyterian  people  had  congre- 
gated. As  yet  their  numbers  were  sparse,  for  some 
would  come  as  far  as  twenty  miles  to  these  gatherings 
and  every  one  had  to  come  a considerable  distance. 
The  change  of  plans  had  been  difficult  to  communicate, 
and  when  the  ladies  arrived,  although  it  was  late,  others 
were  still  continuing  to  come  in.  The  preaching  was 
proceeding  with  great  fervour  and  new  arrivals,  drop- 
ping in  by  twos  and  threes,  swelled  the  ranks  to  over- 
flowing and  the  groaning  assents  to  the  speaker’s  fervid 
statements  became  a regular  deep  humming  sound  or 
accompaniment  in  bass  to  the  one  predominating  voice 
raised  now  in  tones  of  deep  passionate  thunder  or  high 
shrill  shrieking  accents,  according  to  the  natural  organs 
heaven  had  bestowed  on  the  various  preachers. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast 
must  have  been  chiefly  English  at  first,  as  the  followers 
of  an  English  gentleman  would  naturally  be  taken  from 
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his  own  country-men,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  many  of  the  Scottish  people,  whose  numbers  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  English  at  the  time  of  the  Planta- 
tion of  Ulster  and  whose  hardihood  suffered  them  to 
remain  in  the  country  when  many  of  the  English  were 
obliged  by  sickness  and  disease  to  return  to  their  native 
land,  had  a considerable  share  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  town.  Our  scant  records  reveal  that  several 
leading  burgesses  were  of  Scottish  origin,  and  it  is 
certain  that  a hundred  or  two  of  the  inhabitants  were 
so.  They  were  in  little  favour  with  the  Royalists  and 
in  less  with  the  Independents.  Cromwell’s  hatred  of 
the  Scottish  members  in  the  Parliament  who  opposed 
him  was  petrified  and  inexorable  long  before  his  bloody 
descent  on  Ireland,  and  his  leader  in  Ulster,  Colonel 
Venables,  while  in  occupation  of  Belfast,  expelled 
the  whole  of  the  Scottish  inhabitants,  man,  woman  and 
child  from  it,  lest  the  Scottish  interests  under  General 
Monro,  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  forces  in  Ulster, 
should  have  the  power  to  get  up  a rebellion  within  the 
town  against  his  authority.  In  the  town,  therefore, 
at  this  time,  there  were  no  Scottish  excepting  perhaps 
isolated  persons  who  had  crept  back  in  secret ; there 
were  no  meeting-houses  and  no  Presbyterian  clergy,  as 
the  bishops  took  care.  All  these  were  confined  to  the 
country — a wild  bleak  place  at  that  time  with  almost 
no  agricultural  developments.  The  forty  or  fifty  years 
that  had  passed  since  the  very  earliest  period  of  the 
Plantation  had  been  years  of  war  to  the  knife  in  every 
direction  to  the  settlers : Lord-Deputy  Wentworth  and 
his  “ Black  Oath,”  the  Irish  descent  on  the  North  in 
1641,  and  the  ten  years’  civil  wars  which  followed. 
Flying  in  terror  from  the  country  of  their  adoption  and 
back  again  from  evils  as  bad  and  of  the  same  nature 
in  the  land  of  their  birth,  bloodshed,  rapine,  murder, 
and  attempts  to  settle  themselves  in  a hostile  country 
is  the  history  of  the  Pioneers  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 
They  lived  in  harsh  and  violent  times  ; they  were  harsh 
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a id  violent  people  ; they  endured  deep  injuries  and 
inflicted  the  same,  and  were  passionate  in  upholding 
themselves  and  their  religion — bitterly  resolved  in 
defending  their  lives  and  as  bitter  in  seeking  revenge 
for  their  wrongs  and  sufferings  in  every  direction  from 
which  they  were  inflicted.  Hence  it  is  no  cause  for 
surprise  that  Conventicles  were  as  often  as  not  a place 
for  plotting  revenge  and  political  conspiracy  to  some 
as  it  was  invariably  a place  for  deep  religious  devotion 
to  a great  many  others.  The  people  were  congregated, 
that  was  the  main  thing  ; and  a thousand  things,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent,  may  go  on  together  where  a thou- 
sand persons  are  assembled.  True  piety,  there  is  no 
doubt,  brought  together  a Conventicle,  but  rogues  and 
knaves  will  approach  the  holiest  places  and  take 
command  of  the  proceedings.  Bold  courage  is  more 
frequently  the  characteristic  of  the  knave  than  of  the 
piously  devout,  and  pious  devotion  may  once  in  a 
wonder  be  a little  knavish  and  a little  brazen  and  a 
little  roguish,  and  may  perhaps  venture  to  plot  a little 
villany  even.  These  conventicles  were  not  purely 
Presbyterian  ; they  were  almost  so,  but  they  were 
entirely  dissent.  No  true  man  of  the  Establishment 
was  ever  there,  either  on  the  rostrum  or  in  the  audience ; 
but  there  was  a sprinkling  of  the  sectaries  amongst 
them.  A good  many  Anabaptists  and  fifth  monarchy 
men  were  there,  and  were  not  still  silent,  nor  had  they 
changed  their  views  ; when  they  prayed,  and  they 
were  thought  to  shine  in  prayer,  it  was  all  for  the 
Second  Advent  and  the  glorious  thousand  years’  reign, 
and  some  good  Presbyterians  liked  their  promises  very 
well ; they  shrank  a little,  it  is  true,  under  their  anathe- 
mas, but  recognized  that  such  were  intended  for  their 
common  enemies.  There  was,  too,  a little  Indepen- 
dency. At  least  one  eminent  Independent  preacher. 
Master  Lipenlug,  a whilom  tailor  but  brilliant  and 
slashing  at  extempore  preaching  and  unctuous  in 
extempore  prayer  in  which  he  did  not  repeat  himself 
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above  a hundred  and  forty  times  in  an  hour,  which  is 
a good  deal  to  say  for  a Sectary  preacher,  was  the  best 
beloved  of  the  brethren  since  the  Restoration.  When 
Independency  had  to  hide  its  diminished  and  shrinking 
head  Master  Lipenlug  turned  himself  in  preference  to 
the  Presbyterians  and  had  views  of  entering  the 
Presbytery  of  Ulster.  He  might  indeed,  if  he  had 
wished,  have  conformed  to  the  Establishment,  but  the 
bishop,  Jeremy  Taylor,  was  rather  apt  to  clip  too 
aspirant  wings  and  suffer  neither  flights  of  oratory  nor 
flowers  of  rhetoric  in  curates  ; with  that  gentleman  a 
curate  was  a curate,  and  nothing  more  was  wanted 
from  him  than  the  proper  lessons  for  the  day  and  the 
proper  homily,  and  this  suited  Master  Lipenlug  not  at 
all,  for  he  had  left  the  tailoring  for  the  teaching,  for 
the  love  of  rhetorical  posey  and  oratorical  prose  for 
extempore  grandiloquence  and  not  slavish  repetition 
of  other  men’s  patter ; and  few  men  give  up  preaching 
when  they  get  the  kilt  of  it  at  the  order  of  a bishop. 
It  is  an  accomplishment  that  grows  on  the  affections  of 
the  performer  and  twines  itself  in  loving  tendrils  about 
his  heart-strings,  and  to  bid  him  cut  it  short  is  to  wring 
all  those  tendrils,  all  those  heart-strings  with  untold 
agony.  The  preacher  who  loves  his  work,  his  avocation, 
his  preaching,  his  praying,  never,  never  forgives  the 
person  who  throws  out  hints  about  long-windedness 
and  love  of  one’s  own  voice  and  such-like  nasty  im- 
pertinences. So  Master  Lipenlug  did  not  conform  to 
the  Establishment,  but  hated  it  and  the  bishop,  and 
raved  and  roared  against  all  bishops  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  and  imprisonments  and  fines  very  well 
indeed  for  a tailor,  and  was  with  many  a great  favourite. 

There  were  a good  many  favourites,  and  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  had  each  their  circle  of  admirers  as  had 
also  the  other  Sectary  preachers.  Master  Patrick  Adair 
was  my  Lady  Donegall’s  favourite,  and  for  his  sake  she 
was  a great  friend  to  the  whole  party  and  rendered 
them  considerable  assistance.  Then  there  was  the 
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ha’penny  elder,  there  was  Greedy-bags,  there  was 
Father  Abraham,  the  Ishmaelite,  and  Master  Dangher- 
out  or  Danghimout,  as  it  was  variously  called.  Any 
one  would  naturally  suppose  that  this  last  list  of  names 
belonged  to  as  many  individuals,  but  they  would  be 
wrong ; they  all  belonged  to  one  man,  but  he  was  a 
many-sided  gentleman  ; he  had  a great  many  phases  of 
character  and  each  name  illustrated  the  different 
phase.  He  possessed  a great  many  more  names 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  neighbours. 

“ Laugh  at  your  neighbours,  laugh  and  grow  fat ; 
for  you  may  be  sure  your  neighbours  are  laughing  at 
you,”  saith  Mr.  Thackarey,  but  in  this  case  it  was  rather 
a retaliation  for  actions  than  laughter  on  Danghimout’s 
part as  to  the  names  they  will  trot  themselves  out  as 
we  get  along.  Master  Abraham  Danghimout  was  not 
a preacher,  nor  an  elder,  nor  a Presbyterian  at  all ; he 
was  many  things  at  different  times  to  different  men. 
He  was  a very  religious  layman  when  at  a conventicle 
or  at  prayer  meetings,  and  on  Sundays.  He  was  a 
farmer,  but  such  were  not  of  a high  order  in  Ulster  in 
those  days.  He  was  more  of  a grazier  and  breeder  than 
an  agriculturist,  but  in  none  of  them  did  he  reach  a high 
standard.  For  the  times  and  his  station  he  was  rich, 
many  thought  very  rich,  but  none  had  the  remotest 
idea  of  how  rich.  His  place,  which  had  been  part  of 
his  wife’s  dowry,  had  a dirty  name,  even  before  his  day, 
and  was  familiarly  known  as  Gutterduckhim.  He  him- 
self mentioned  it  as  Rough-and-Sauncy,  while  his  family, 
with  modest  aspirations,  designated  it  as  “ Nonesuch.” 

Nonesuch  indeed  was  not  altogether  a misnomer, 
for  not  many  such  were  there  in  degree  as  regarded 
slovenliness.  A plantation  house,  the  outer  fortifica- 
tions were  a complete  wreck  from  neglect.  Built  on 
the  face  of  a fair  hill,  springs  of  water  sprung  up  here 
and  there  through  the  ill-paved  yard  and  rolled  the 
farmyard  mud  and  slush  in  waves  which  became 
arrested  midway  on  the  face  of  the  incline  towards 
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the  gate  and  there  found  a long  resting-place.  Liquid 
manure  from  his  manure-yard  also  burst  its  bonds, 
overflowed  his  kale  yard  and  extended  to  and  remained 
in  horrible  pestilential  stagnation  under  a blazing  sun 
on  the  stretch  of  road  about  his  entrance  gate.  A 
veritable  ragman  at  home  he  professed  to  adorn  himself 
to  go  abroad.  He  then  wore  stockings  of  a strange 
and  curious  honey-comb  pattern,  black  and  red,  his 
wife's  handiwork,  which  lasted  him  a generation  without 
renewal,  and  light  fancy  boots  of  great  antiquity.  He 
shaved,  and  wore  his  own  hair  which,  although  intended 
to  be  short,  was  longish  and  unkempt  and  of  a mouse 
colour,  and  hung  about  in  considerable  quantities.  His 
hat  was  seldom  in  evidence,  for  when  at  a conventicle 
his  mouse-coloured  head  was  uncovered.  At  home,  he 
was  a very  abject  slave,  abroad  a real  tyrant.  Ex- 
tremely religious,  greedy,  over-reaching,  intensely 
niggardly  and  rapacious . He  made  prayers  of  a prodigious 
length  consisting  of  a string  of  petitions,  and  it  was  said 
he  seldom  returned  thanks  or  was  ever  grateful  for 
benefits  received.  On  principle  (he  seldom  displayed 
any),  he  would  not  express  thanks.  His  prayers  were 
on  the  Anabaptist  lines,  “ Ask  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you,”  and  for  this  he  received  the  soubriquet 
“ Greedy-bags.” 

When  Lady  Donegall’s  party  approached  the  meet- 
ing, Master  Lipenlug  had  just  ended  a harangue  of  great 
length  and  the  perspiration  was  rising  in  steam  from 
his  person  after  his  exertions.  Lurid  light  was  thrown 
on  the  scene  by  a few  bog-fir  torches  near  the  large 
stone  which  served  for  a platform,  but  for  the  greater 
part  the  assembled  company  was  in  darkness.  From 
the  remote  outskirts  a voice  raised  itself  in  undulating 
cadence  and  great  fervour,  passionate  prayer  for  the 
souls  of  men.  It  took  several  moments  to  catch  from 
where  they  stood  the  speaker’s  words,  for  they  were 
accompanied  by  volleys  of  groans,  so  much  were  the 
speaker’s  sentiments  in  accordance  with  the  hearers’ 
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wishes.  At  length  the  petitions  grew  into  such  a 
prolonged  supplication  that  the  identity  of  the  person 
was  unmistakable. 

“ It’s  Daddy  Abrim,  m’lady,”  said  Teddy  to  her 
ladyship.  “ Yer  in  plenty  of  time  yit.  I don’t  think 
Master  Adair  is  here  himself  yit.” 

“ It  is  whom  ? ” asked  the  lady. 

“ Old  Greedy-bags  Danghimout,”  said  Lettice,  in 
an  explanatory  way. 

“ There  will  be  nothing  left  for  anybody  before  we 
get  there  if  he  receives  all  the  blessings  he  asks,” 
McCartney  whispered.  “ He’ll  break  the  bank.” 
Then,  seeing  that  Lady  Donegall  did  not  yet  under- 
stand, he  whispered  more  loudly  : ” It  is  old  farmer 
Danghimout  of  Gutterduckhim,”  but  she  did  not 
recognize  any  of  the  names,  for  she  was  not  familiar 
with  them  and  the  explanations  were  confusing,  each 
being  different.  He  was  very  well  known,  however, 
in  the  Sovereign’s  family  and  to  James  McCartney 
personally  and  particularly. 

They  proceeded  to  dismount  and  made  their  way 
within  the  amphitheatre.  However  much  disguised  the 
party  might  desire  to  be.  Lady  Donegall  unconsciously 
possessed  such  dignity  of  carriage  that  all  and  sundry 
supposed  her  to  be  a personage  of  consequence,  no 
matter  how  incongruous  her  surroundings  might  be, 
and  away  was  made  for  them  to  approach.  It  was  not 
her  purpose  to  be  made  prominent  and  they  withdrew 
into  the  shadows  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  when 
several  women  again  made  way  for  them,  rising  from  a 
log  of  wood  and  offering  it  to  her  ladyship  as  a seat. 
Motioning  the  women  to  their  places  again  she  seated 
herself  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  log  and  proceeded 
to  scan,  as  well  as  it  was  possible,  the  crowd. 

Hardly  any  one  was  to  be  recognized.  Women  with 
cloaks  over  their  heads,  men  with  slouching  hats  and 
cloaks  also,  were  scarce  to  be  distinguished  from  one 
another.  But  one  torch  was  now  burning,  for  it  was 
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dangerous  to  keep  them  alight,  and  a constant  course  of 
devices  were  resorted  to  to  make  it  appear  at  a distance 
in  the  eyes  of  a possible  enemy  that  the  light  was  not 
stationary.  The  atmosphere  was  warm  and  moist  and 
smoky.  Since  the  farmer’s  prayer  was  ended  no  one 
had  risen,  and  several  moments  passed  in  silence  before 
any  other  person  rose  to  address  the  meeting.  Murmurs 
that  Masters  Adair  or  Henderson  or  Cunningham  had 
not  yet  arrived  were  whispered  about.  Several  of  the 
other  preachers  present  had  already  spoken  and  a 
pause  ensued.  At  length,  through  the  thick  atmo- 
sphere, a large  man  was  observed  to  ascend  the  stone 
platform  and  break  into  a speech  of  amazing  rapidity 
and  volubility  in  a remarkably  powerful  voice.  Several 
moments  elapsed  before  the  nature  of  his  discourse  was 
quite  understood,  and  then  strange  motions  began  to 
be  visible  in  the  crowd.  They  did  not  recognize  in  the 
speaker  any  person  of  their  acquaintance.  He  wore  a 
large  cavalier  hat  with  a white  plume  very  much  be- 
draggled and  the  worse  of  the  weather  it  had  evidently 
encountered,  and  was  so  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak  that 
not  a feature  was  to  be  seen.  He  had  a tremendous 
voice  and  spoke  with  extreme  violence,  both  of  word 
and  gesture.  The  tirade,  which  at  first  began  in  a 
semi-religious  strain,  had  now  nothing  religious  what- 
ever in  it.  It  was  vehemently  and  passionately  demo- 
cratic and  political. 

The  same  violent  levelling  principles  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  English  army  when  Cromwell  had 
succeeded  in  becoming  Lord  Protector  and  which 
had  given  him  such  trouble  to  suppress,  was  plentiful 
in  Ireland ; also  discontent  amongst  the  wretched  is 
always  plentiful,  and  amongst  those  too  who  need  not 
be  so  very  wretched  but  that  they  are  unable  to  see 
what  life  in  this  world  really  has  to  offer  and  fail,  there- 
fore, to  make  the  most  of  it  and  who  demand  things  the 
world  never  affords  the  human  race.  It  is  a plant  that 
never  dies,  never  withers,  never  needs  watering  or 
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fostering  care ; it  is  always  flourishing  and  flowering, 
and  like  the  dragon’s  teeth  always  springing  into  re- 
newed and  multiplied  life,  vigorous,  alarming,  and 
overpowering.  It  was  a speech  of  this  kind  the  man 
on  the  stone  was  uttering  at  a Conventicle  meeting  to 
the  assembled  men  and  women  of  the  country-side. 
There  were  groans  in  response  to  it,  too,  but  they  were  of 
another  character  than  those  that  resounded  in  response 
to  the  religious  feeling,  for  there  are  always  plenty  of 
Adullamites,  and  young  ears  and  hearts  ready  to  listen 
to  dangerous  and  daring  principles,  whether  the  manner 
of  presenting  them  be  alluring  or  not.  He  was  certainly 
a fanatic  enthusiast ; he  appeared  to  foam  at  the 
mouth,  talked  of  murder  and  burning  and  a great  many 
horrible  things  to  be  done  to  persons  not  named  out- 
right but  who  appeared  to  be  very  near  to  the  slayer’s 
hand. 

The  greatest  commotion  was  created.  " Come  down 
out  o’  that ! ” several  voices  cried.  “ Come  out  o’ 
that ! ” “ Let  him  stan’,  let  him  alone  ; that  is  better 

doctrine  than  yer  double  procession  an’  three-headed 
God  or  praying  at  a painted  east  windy  by  candle-light 
in  four  surplices  at  Hallow-tide.  Let  him  go  on,  we 
want  no  rag-tag  and  bob-tail ; on  ye  go,  ye  boy  ! ” 
“ Come  out  o’  that,”  bawled  other  voices.  “ Out  o’  that 
with  him.  It’ll  be  long  or  that  brings  ye  long  kail  and 
bannocks  and  butter.  An’  ye  shoot  ye’ll  be  shot,  an’  ye 
stab  ye’ll  be  stabbit  or  hung  an’  that’s  a deal  waur  ! ” 
Nothing  could  be  heard  but  confusing  din.  The  man 
gesticulated  and  bellowed,  but  no  one  knew  what  he  said. 
One  party  shouting  him  up,  the  other  shouting  him  down 
the  turmoil  was  dreadful  and  they  shouted  themselves 
hoarse. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  there  appeared  at  the 
entrance  the  tall  figure  of  a clergyman  whose  cloak  was 
flung  back  and  his  head  of  much  fair,  flowing  hair  un- 
covered ; over  his  arm  he  still  held  the  bridle  of  his 
horse  which  could  be  seen  dimly,  covered  with  mud 
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and  foam,  steaming  as  if  he  had  been  ridden  hard. 
With  him  was  a tall,  slender  boy  of  some  sixteen 
summers  with  the  same  flaxen  hair,  evidently  his  son. 
It  was  Patrick  Adair,  the  minister  of  Cairncastle.  His 
presence  acted  as  a check  upon  the  uproar. 

“ What  is  this  ye  do  ? ” he  cried.  “ Will  ye  betray 
yourselves  and  one  another  into  the  hands  of  Satan  ? 
Have  ye  the  foul  fiend  amongst  you  that  ye  thus  roar 
and  rage  like  beasts  ? Have  ye  forgotten  the  Lord 
and  His  mercies  that  ye  seek  Him  not  as  we  were  wont 
to  assemble  here  to  do  ? Is  it  murder  ye  seek  to  do, 
and  must  ye  come  to  the  holy  places  on  the  mountain- 
tops  roaring  like  young  lions  seeking  prey  ! I tell  thee 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  guides  thee  in  mercy  when  thou 
deservest  it  not.  Hither  hath  He  permitted  me  to 
ride  this  night  with  the  soldiers  like  a pack  of  wolves 
at  my  heels  in  search  of  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be 
delivered  as  Moses  delivered  Israel  out  of  the  wilderness. 
To  the  Woods  ! To  the  Woods  ! Lose  not  an  instant, 
the  soldiers  are  upon  us  led  by  the  devil  in  person  or  his 
emissary  on  earth,  Master  Orsthyf,  the  new  chaplain  at 
Belfast  Castle.  Get  thee  gone  every  one  of  you  and 
thank  the  Lord  for  thy  deliverance.  Hark  ! there  is  no 
mistake,  the  wolves  come  up  to  the  mountains  where 
the  prey  is  ! ” 

There  was  no  mistake  indeed.  The  sound  of  a 
heavy  body  of  horse  in  motion  could  be  heard  and  the 
distant  echo  of  voices  mingling  with  it  was  borne  on 
the  breeze.  Already  the  crowd  was  dispersing  in 
crouching  and  shrinking  terror  but  Master  Adair’s 
errand  was  not  yet  all  done.  Anxiously  he  scanned  each 
person  near  him  and  soon  there  would  be  none  left  in 
the  amphitheatre,  but  he  found  not  what  he  sought. 
“ Teddy  ! Teddy  ! ” he  said  softly,  laying  hold  of  one 
or  two  persons  who  appeared  to  him  to  represent  Teddy, 
but  they  one  and  all  darted  out  of  his  clutches  and  were 
seen  no  more  by  him.  “ Great  God  ! ” he  cried  in  the 
greatest  distraction,  “ where  can  her  ladyship  be  ? ” 
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“ At  thy  hand,  Master  Adair,  if  it  be  my  unworthy 
self  thou  seekest.  Teddy  is  with  the  horses.”  Lady 
Donegall  approached  him  in  the  now  almost  total 
darkness,  and  putting  out  her  hand  took  his  arm. 

“ Thank  the  Lord  I have  found  thee,  my  lady. 
Come  away,  come  quickly ; I must  find  a secure 
sanctuary  for  thee  ; the  soldiers  will  be  here  imme- 
diately. Hast  thou  the  young  gentlewomen  with 
thee  ? ” 

“We  are  too  many,  alas  ! Master  Adair,  I know 
not  where  you  will  hide  us  or  what  you  can  do  for  us. 
Our  horses  are  sure  to  be  found  in  the  woods  and  Teddy 
in  charge.”  Master  Adair  was  urging  her  forward 
meanwhile  and  her  companions  followed  instinc- 
tively. 

“ If  I dared  to  hope  your  ladyship  had  a chance  of 
a safe  refuge  with  Master  Adair,  I would  look  to  Teddy 
and  the  horses,”  said  McCartney.  “ But  I — whatever 
comes  I must  be  by  your  ladyship’s  side.” 

“ Shall  we  not  find  them  and  try  to  outride  the 
soldiers  ? ” said  she.  “ We  might  yet  escape  them  if 
we  had  the  horses.” 

“ No  ! no  ! your  ladyship  must  come  with  me  ; 
there  is  not  an  instant  to  lose.  If  Teddy  cannot  con- 
ceal the  horses  they  will  betray  your  presence  here,  but 
I hope  to  so  conceal  you  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to 
follow  you — but  this  young  man,  whoever  he  may  be, 
cannot  come  where  I take  your  ladyship.” 

“ But  I cannot  possibly  go  without  him,”  declared 
her  ladyship,  standing  still. 

“ He  cannot  come,”  said  Adair,  firmly  ; " it  is  im- 
possible. I can  find  no  entrance  for  a man  where  I am 
taking  you.” 

“ I shall  not  separate  from  her  ladyship,”  said 
McCartney,  planting  himself  before  them,  his  hand 
going  instinctively  to  the  horse  pistols  at  his  belt. 
“ She  shall  not  proceed  a step  without  my  company, 
however  distasteful  it  may  be  to  you.” 
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“ Do  you  wish  to  have  the  whole  party  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  Bishop’s  court  on  the  morrow,  sir  ? ” 

“ I have  no  more  wish  for  it  than  you,  sir,”  returned 
McCartney  at  a white  heat,  “ but  I shall  not  leave  her 
ladyship’s  side  for  a single  instant ; proceed  or  stay 
where  you  are,  as  you  please.  You  have  my  fixed 
determination.” 

“ Do  you  wish  to  have  them  discovered  ? ” reiterated 
Adair. 

“ No  more  than  you,  but  I shall  not  leave  them.” 

McCartney’s  tone  was  much  firmer  than  he  felt,  for 
if  left  to  his  own  resources  he  could  no  more  have  found 
shelter  for  them  than  he  could  have  flown  to  the  highest 
heaven.  He  knew  of  no  place  of  concealment.  Often, 
as  a boy,  he  had  scampered  through  the  woods,  but  the 
Cave  Hill  with  its  caves  and  secret  hiding-places,  its 
legends  of  the  O’Neills  and  the  bold  and  brave  and 
merry  men  of  the  ancient  septs  had  been  of  greater 
interest  and  had  had  far  greater  attraction  for  him  than 
Divis,  and  for  once  that  he  had  explored  Divis  he  had 
been  a thousand  times  on  the  Cave  Hill.  He  knew 
himself  to  be  helpless  but  leave  them  he  would  not, 
whatever  the  consequences  might  be.  He  felt  the 
clergyman  scowl  at  him  in  the  dark.  They  stood  still, 
silent  and  irresolute,  each  unwilling  to  yield  and  yet, 
if  the  truth  were  told,  each  on  the  very  point,  but  that 
strong  reasons  existed  which  permitted  neither  to  relent. 

“ Where  do  you  take  us  that  Master  McCartney 
may  not  come  ? ” said  her  ladyship  in  a plaintive  tone. 

“ McCartney  ! ” said  Adair  ; “ is  the  young  gentle- 
man McCartney  ? I thought ” he  paused  ; “I 

did  not  recognize  one  of  the  Sovereign’s  sons,”  he  said 
apparently  with  some  mental  reservation.  He  paused 
again,  then  continued  to  lead  the  way  while  he  spoke. 
“ I may  venture  perhaps  to  take  Master  George  with  us 
as  we  are  going  to  the  Widow  Fairfield’s  house.  In 
times  past  she  hath  been  a good  friend  to  the  Coven- 
anters but  of  late  the  good  dame  hath  had  cause  for 
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offence  and  hath  not  opened  her  hospitable  doors  so 
freely  as  was  her  wont.  She  will  give  very  few  entrance 
or  shelter  now.  Perhaps  she  is  wise  • yea,  she  is  a very 
discreet  woman,  Mistress  Fairfield.  Her  daughters 
grow  into  young  women.  She  will  have  no  more  un- 
godly men — nay,  godly  ones  are  scant  welcome  within 
her  doors.  She  comes  no  more  to  the  meetings,  but  she 
hath  been  wounded,  deeply  wounded,  and  it  rankles  yet 
bitterly.  I know  not  whether  I might  take  any  one — 
but  she  hath  great  respect  for  the  Sovereign.  We  shall 
venture  to  bring  Master  George  ; she  may  relent  and 
admit  him  to  Glenburnfoot.” 

“ My  name  is  James  McCartney,  sir,  not  George.  I 
am  the  Sovereign’s  eldest  son.” 

“ What  the  lawyer  ! Thou  would’st  have  better 
served  our  purpose  had’st  thou  been  thy  father’s  second 
son,  but  I can  stay  no  longer  dispute  ; we  have  not  a 
moment  to  spare.  If  you  are  a McCartney  she  may 
relent ; one  brother  is  as  good  as  another  upon 
occasion.” 

“ James  is  not  George,  Master  Adair,  but  pr’ythee 
make  the  mistake  if  it  will  serve,”  cried  Lettice,  in  an 
agony,  for  the  sounds  of  the  enemy  could  be  heard 
growing  nearer  and  nearer. 

“ Mistress  Fairfield  is  not  a woman  to  make 
mistakes  with,  my  child ; we  shall  say  James  an’ 
we  are  asked,  but  we  shall  not  define  an’  we  are 
not.”  With  this  compromise  he  approached  the 
farmstead. 

“ Father,”  whispered  the  clergyman’s  son,  “ I shall 
go  help  Teddy  to  conceal  the  horses.  I know  my  lady’s 
black  jennet  and  Mistress  Lettice’s  white  Dove.  Shall 
I,  father  ? Up  the  back  of  Glenburnfoot  in  the  old 
lime-stone  quarry  ? ” Although  the  query  was  softly 
uttered  it  was  very  eager. 

“ Thou  wilt  get  caught,  Willie.  Thy  grandmother 
once  prophesied,  in  the  old  days  in  Scotland,  that 
Ireland  would  be  the  hinder-end  of  thee,  wilful  lad,  if 
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thou  mend  not  thy  ways.  Thy  father  now  says  thou 
wilt  break  his  heart  should  Jeremy  Taylor  catch  thee 
and  shut  thee  up  in  the  common  jail  at  Carrick,  rash 
boy  ! ” 

“ Nay,  father,  do  let  me.  Teddy  knows  not  as  well 
as  I.” 

“ Now,  Willie  ! ” The  relenting  words  were  scarce 
uttered  when  he  was  off  like  a hare,  Lettice’s  words 
following  him,  “ Hide  up  a tree,  Willie.” 

“ Alas  ! ” said  Adair,  “ the  woods  are  thickly 
populated  to-night  and  never  have  these  trees  contained 
such  a rookery  of  human  crows  as  at  the  present 
moment.  Oh,  Lord,  uphold  thy  people  ! ” he  mur- 
mured, “ as  on  the  wings  of  eagles.” 

Glenburnfoot  lay  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  woods 
almost  concealed  by  the  great  trees  about  it,  a wonder 
of  seclusion  and  retirement  from  the  world,  far  away 
from  human  eyes,  - almost  from  human  ken.  The 
Covenanters  and  the  widow  had  been  on  the  warmest 
footing  for  many  years  but,  as  Master  Adair  had  said, 
a rift  had  come  in  the  lute,  and  the  kindest  friendships 
cease  to  exist.  Many,  many  times  had  the  old  farm- 
house at  Glenburnfoot  sheltered  refugees  from  pursuit 
of  the  soldiers,  and  its  larders  and  butteries  had  yielded 
their  best  treasures  to  the  fugitives,  but  generosity  is 
the  victim  of  abuse  and  open-handed  liberality  fre- 
quently bankrupts  gratitude.  Offence  had  been  given 
to  the  generous  lady,  and  of  so  deep  and  wounding  a 
nature  that  she  had  all  but  shut  her  doors  to  them. 
Master  Adair  had  not  entered  into  the  actual  cause, 
though,  if  the  good  lady  were  asked,  she  would  not 
wholly  exculpate  him  from  blame — from  lending  his 
countenance  where  he  should  have  frowned  disapproval 
at  least.  Therefore,  although  he  believed  he  might 
venture  to  take  so  important  a personage  as  Lady 
Donegall  to  her  house  without  fear  of  a rebuff,  yet  her 
favour  he  well  knew  had  a very  short  limit,  and  the  line 
would  be  drawn  very  sternly  if  she  were  put  to  too  great 
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a test,  and  the  test  he  knew  at  present  was  the  admission 
of  men. 

Although  it  may  appear  strange  in  so  good  a lady, 
preachers  were  her  special  antipathy.  If  a man  were 
a preacher  he  found  no  favour  whatever.  “ Let  him 
climb  a tree,”  was  the  ultimatum,  but  if  the  man  were 
any  other  mortal,  well — she  might  possibly  relent  when 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  were  great.  They  were  in 
truth  very  great  now.  Adair  did  not  explain  this  fully, 
but  from  his  manner  doubt  could  be  gathered,  and  it 
was  in  painful  doubt  and  hesitation  the  whole  party 
found  themselves  standing  before  the  widow’s  house. 

This  dwelling  had  been  built  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
heart  of  the  woods  for  safety  from  the  violent  marauders 
which  both  sides  proved  themselves  to  be  in  civil  wars. 
It  was  a plantation  house  of  very  strong  make,  sur- 
rounded by  a bawn  for  cattle  and  an  outer  fortification 
in  the  shape  of  a high  palisade  of  roughly-trimmed  tree- 
trunks  set  close  together,  a thing  neither  easy  to  burn 
or  beat  down  unless  an  army  were  there  to  do  it  and  the 
nature  and  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded  such 
violent  demolition.  At  the  present  moment  the  place 
seemed  buried  in  repose  for  the  night ; neither  house- 
dog nor  restless  cattle  made  a sound,  not  even  a bat 
stirred,  nor  a leaf  upon  the  trees : all  was  profoundly 
still.  To  beat  at  the  entrance  for  admission  was  the 
only  mode  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  inmates, 
and  some  moments  were  occupied  in  this  way  before 
eliciting  any  response  whatever.  But  Master  Adair 
was  familiar  enough  with  the  place  to  know  that  they 
were  being  reconnoitered  from  within  from  secret  loop- 
holes for  the  purpose,  and  he  bore  the  delay  with  what 
patience  he  could,  beating  incessantly  and  insistently 
for  admission. 

At  length  a rude  Scotch  voice  demanded,  “ Wha 
er  ye  ? ” 

“ The  wolves  are  out,  Geordie ; they  are  on  our  heels. 
Tell  thy  mistress  that  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Who 
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upheld  Israel,  the  God  Who  delivered  them  out  of  the 
wilderness,  the  Father  and  Protector  of  the  widow  and 
orphans,  we  demand  her  protection  for  these  gentle- 
women 'gainst  the  firebrands  of  hell  ye  hear  in  the 
woods — these  troublers  of  Israel  and  persecutors  of  the 
children  of  the  Covenant.” 

Dead  silence  followed  this  petition.  At  length  the 
same  voice  came : “ Ye’ve  a mon  there,  Mesther  Adair.” 
It  was  more  of  an  insinuation  than  a charge. 

“ Aye  ! Aye  ! 'tis  young  Master  McCartney,  the 
Sovereign’s  son,  who  waiteth  upon  my  Lady  Donegall, 
an’  if  your  mistress  openeth  not  her  gates  speedily, 
uphold  me,  she  will  have  a sore  conscience  at  her  lying 
down  and  rising  up,  and  we’ll  all  snuff  the  odours  of 
the  dungeons  of  Carrick  Castle  this  night  and  many  a 
weary  month  to  come.  Harden  not  your  heart  ’gainst 
the  afflicted,  the  poor,  and  the  needy,  Geordie,  but  open 
thy  gates  and  bid  the  stranger  come  within  thy  walls.” 
Again  there  was  no  response,  but  the  pause  was  not 
so  long  till  the  voice  returned. 

“ Try  the  logie  in  the  wast  wa’,  Mesther  Adair  ; 
there’s  aye  a fountain  for  the  thirsty,  an’  a crummel  for 
the  waif.” 

With  great  alacrity  the  minister  led  his  party  to  the 
western  wall.  Here  was  a small  secret  postern  never 
opened  but  to  well-authenticated  persons  and  known 
only  to  very  intimate  friends.  He  had  no  sooner  found 
it  and  struck  upon  it  than  it  was  opened  wide  for  their 
admission.  Very  wide  it  required  to  be,  for  it  was  so 
small  that  there  was  imminent  risk  of  any  person  of 
ample  proportions  of  girth  sticking  fast,  and  Master 
Adair,  who  was  a large  man  although  a lean  one,  pushed 
himself  through  with  a wriggle.  It  was  hastily  closed 
upon  their  heels  as  soon  as  McCartney,  the  last  of  the 
party,  had  stepped  within.  Feeling  their  way  over 
rough  pavement  they  were  admitted  within  the  house 
in  profound  darkness  and  utter  silence.  Their  invisible 
guide  led  them  down  a long  echoing  passage  and 
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ushered  them  into  a chamber  large  and  rude,  lighted 
only  by  logs  of  wood  which  blazed  upon  the  hearth. 
Several  females  stood  or  sat  near  it,  evidently  disturbed 
in  their  occupations,  the  mysterious  operations  of  the 
needle  and  the  distaff.  A tall  slight  woman  with  a 
snowy  muslin  kerchief  folded  across  her  bosom  and 
that  form  of  head-dress  once  called  a “ mutch  ” on  her 
head,  had  been  their  guide.  She  turned  when  she  had 
admitted  them  and  bade  them  welcome  in  the  name  of 
the  God  of  Israel  and  of  the  persecuted  children  of  the 
Covenant,  and  they  were  just  realizing  in  her  their 
hostess.  Mistress  Fairfield,  when  a violent  thundering 
upon  the  outer  door  or  gate  of  the  palisade  deafened 
their  ears  and  reduced  them  to  complete  and  terrified 
silence. 

Geordie  and  his  son  who  were  the  only  male  defenders 
of  the  place  in  times  of  alarm  and  which  they  accom- 
plished by  stratagem  rather  than  force  of  arms,  went 
to  reconnoitre.  McCartney  and  the  minister  followed 
closely  with  some  idea  that  the  outworks  required 
defence  and  that  men  must  work.  The  widow  again 
repeated  her  welcome  with  agitation  in  her  tones  and 
drew  forward  seats  for  her  guests  near  the  fire. 

“ Your  ladyship  is  very  welcome  to  the  protection 
of  a poor  widow’s  house.  Alas  ! it  is  pitiful  protection, 
but  the  Lord  is  good ; pray  be  seated.”  Her  daughters 
assisted  her  by  placing  their  own  seats  at  the  disposal 
of  the  strangers.  Without  further  words  she  withdrew 
to  watch  and  listen  anxiously  the  parley  with  the 
besiegers. 

The  parley  which  took  place  was  entirely  one-sided 
for  the  defenders  were  mute  as  they  that  are  born  deaf. 
The  racket  the  besiegers  raised  might  have  come  from 
a score  of  giants  at  least,  so  prodigious  was  it,  but  it 
was  the  work  of  three  puny  valiants,  one  mounted 
dragooner  and  two  others  afoot  who  by  a mishap  had 
come  to  that  condition  through  no  wish  of  their  own, 
and  whose  purpose  was  much  more  to  terrify  a peaceful 
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household  in  the  night  and  procure  for  themselves  a 
good  supper  and  a riotous  night’s  pleasure  rather  than 
to  fulfil  the  bishop’s  commission  and  catch  praying  and 
groaning  Covenanters  at  a conventicle.  They  cursed 
and  beat  and  beat  and  cursed  till  the  woods  echoed  and 
re-echoed  with  the  din,  but  no  voice  raised  itself  in 
answer  to  their  summons.  Then  they  blundered  around 
the  palisade  to  the  deep  glen  on  one  side  with  the  burn 
rushing  down  over  the  rocks,  its  bed  hollowed  deep  into 
the  earth,  to  a great  lime-stone  quarry  on  the  other — or 
rather  towards  the  back  of  the  premises — and  into  which 
the  cavalry  dragoon  almost  descended  headlong,  and 
from  which  he  was  only  saved  by  the  goat-like  nimble- 
ness  of  his  hapless  steed  whom  he  goaded  by  a volley  of 
curses  for  its  reward,  and  thence  back  to  a renewed 
attack  upon  the  great  gate. 

Master  Adair  had  a mind  to  accost  them  but  Geordie 
silenced  him  with  imperative  gesture.  “ It’s  but  lost 
win’  talkin’  to  them  deil  callants,”  was  his  opinion. 
“ We’ll  keep  it  for  our  broth.  They’ll  gang  their  ain 
gate  whin  they  hae  dune  and  that’s  whin  their  banes 
are  dinlin  wi’  them  blaws.” 

He  was  an  excellent  prophet.  No  response  to  the 
boldest  efforts  soon  cools  the  hottest  courage,  and  after 
a pause  and  a few  minutes’  silence  they  bestowed 
several  vengeful  blows  and  kicks  upon  the  stout  gate 
and  took  their  departure,  loudly  protesting  “ All  the 
devils  in  h will  not  catch  these  rogues.” 


CHAPTER  IV 


Peace  restored  the  widow  and  her  defenders  returned 
to  the  great  common  hall  where  she  had  left  the  ladies 
anxiously  awaiting  events . She  summoned  her  wenches 
who  consisted  of  a couple  of  saucy  damsels,  old  Geordie’s 
daughters,  who  served  as  her  hand-maidens,  and  with 
their  assistance  and  that  of  her  daughters,  proceeded  to 
place  upon  the  board  and  dispense,  the  hospitality  of 
Glenburnfoot  to  her  guests. 

Her  husband  had  been  a Scottish  gentleman  engaged 
in  the  early  shipping  trade  of  the  town  of  Belfast.  He 
had  been  a large  grazier  and  feeder  ; his  exports  were  as 
various  as  the  branches  of  his  business.  He  possessed, 
as  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  shares  in  a number  of 
vessels  with  George  McCartney,  the  Pottingers,  Warings, 
and  many  other  leading  merchants.  In  the  town  he 
had  been  tanner,  glover,  and  leather-tailor ; he  ex- 
ported beef,  tallow,  hides,  leather,  etc.,  and  rented  large 
tracts  of  land  under  Viscount  Chichester,  father  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Donegall.  Many  of  the  merchants  of 
Belfast  were  also  officers  in  the  army  at  the  period,  the 
services  of  every  man  being  demanded  in  goods,  money 
and  person.  As  Lieutenant  Fairfield,  the  merchant  had 
been  “ out,”  as  it  was  expressed  in  ’41,  and  was  killed 
in  the  great  rout  of  the  Scottish  forces  under  General 
Robert  Monro  at  Benburb  some  years  later,  when  the 
Protestant  forces  met  their  greatest  disaster  the  army 
had  encountered  during  the  seventeenth  century  civil 
wars.  His  widow  had  lived  in  retirement  in  the  town 
with  her  family,  four  daughters,  still  infants,  till  the 
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expulsion  of  the  Scots  out  of  Belfast  by  Colonel  Venables 
the  Cromwellian  commander,  when  she  fled  with  her 
family  for  refuge  to  Glenburnfoot,  a country  summer 
residence,  where  it  had  been  their  wont,  in  more  peace- 
ful times,  to  spend  the  hot  summer  months  in  the  shady 
aisles  of  the  forest.  Geordie  McIntyre,  a foreman  in  the 
glove  trade,  had  followed  her  fortunes  with  great  devo- 
tion ; his  wife,  in  her  maiden  state,  having  been  her 
waiting-woman,  they  both  served  and  supported  her  in 
her  retirement.  But  the  wife  was  now  dead  and  fifteen 
years  had  developed  Geordie’s  family  into  men  and 
women,  and  the  widow  had  a household  of  stout  de- 
fenders and  most  faithful  champions  in  whatever  action 
or  opinion  she  chose  to  maintain.  Her  word  was  law 
and  although  not  an  iron  rule  her  retainers  would  have 
fought  like  giants  to  maintain  it  against  all  outsiders, 
but  took  the  liberty  of  contesting  it  when  occasion 
served  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  as  it  were,  when  no 
stranger  was  about  to  hear  and  see  their  freedoms. 
Liberty  is  a fine  thing  and  to  wag  the  tongue  a very 
pleasant  exercise,  and  to  boss  one’s  companions  agree- 
able pastime. 

Geordie  was  a contentious  man,  and  his  sons  and 
daughters  in  that  know-all-without -instructions  stage 
when  youth  will  murder,  if  looks  could  murder,  any 
person  so  bold  as  to  fancy  they  required  instructions 
on  any  subject  whatsoever.  To  make  a long  story 
short  and  condense  the  description,  they  were  in 
the  young  cock  stage,  ready  fighters,  unchastened. 
Geordie  cultivated  as  he  pleased  such  lands  as 
had  been  retained  in  connection  with  Glenburnfoot, 
which  were  not  extensive.  Young  Jockie  added  the 
profession  of  an  out-keeper  on  my  lord’s  estate  to 
his  other  avocations,  where  the  deer  and  game  were  in 
great  excellence  and  in  abundant  preservation  as,  under 
Colonel  Venables  who  had  tastes  in  that  direction, 
they  had  been  protected  from  the  ravages  of  both  the 
people  and  the  soldiers.  Glenburnfoot  possessed  the 
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right  to  a certain  number  of  bucks  and  quantity  of  small 
game  in  season  and  was  required  in  return  to  furnish  a 
keeper  for  the  outskirts  of  the  preserves,  and  as  both 
conditions  were  maintained  the  result  was  a sumptuous 
supply  for  the  table. 

Mistress  Fairfield  was  wealthy  and  her  retirement 
was  the  means  of  preserving  it,  for  she  had  neither 
occasion  for  opulent  display  or  extensive  expenditure. 
Her  mode  of  living  was  refined  and  frugal  and 
cost  little  more  than  was  produced  by  her  retainers. 
Her  daughters,  though  not  quite  grown  up  and  hardly 
known  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  close  had  been 
her  retirement,  were  therefore  considerable  heiresses, 
and  some  of  her  former  acquaintances  who  had  sons 
to  settle  in  the  world  called  to  mind  her  condition 
and  that  fifteen  years  having  passed  away  her 
daughters  might  be  thought  of  as  a suitable  means  to 
that  end  and  had  accordingly  kept  her  and  them  in  a 
convenient  corner  of  their  memory.  A very  beautiful 
woman  herself  in  her  early  youth,  her  retirement,  as  it 
had  preserved  her  riches,  had  also  preserved  her  appear- 
ance, and  at  forty  she  was  still  beautiful  and  quite 
youthful-looking,  although  she  would  occasionally 
assume  a tone  of  high  command  and  of  great  dignity, 
wisdom  and  authority,  the  tone  of  a high-priestess 
dictating  to  beings  of  infinitely  less  intellectual  acquire- 
ments and  worldly  knowledge  than  herself.  She  was 
then  the  queen  bee  of  her  hive  and  the  mother  of  her 
household.  She  had  been  callous-hearted  and  turned 
a deaf  ear  and  closed  doors  to  all  suitors  for  herself 
during  her  widowhood,  and  they  had  been  numerous 
and  persistent,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a rich 
widow  should  be  allowed  to  bury  herself  in  retirement 
and  carry  such  a mint  of  money  away  with  her  without 
some  protest  and  action  on  the  part  of  single  and  need}7 
gentlemen  in  a needy  and  expensive  age,  and  such  had 
been  made  with  praiseworthy  vigour,  but  the  widow 
was  stony — “ greedy  and  selfish  ” — they  declared,  and 
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could  neither  be  wooed  nor  won  through  fortifications 
of  fir  tree  trunks  stationed  with  iron  away  in  the  heart 
of  a wilderness  and  far  from  human  access.  ’Twas  im- 
possible and  absurd  and  monstrous  and  not  to  be  per- 
mitted, but  no  one  had  been  able  to  prevent  it  and  the 
widow  had  had  her  way,  or  fulfilled  her  destiny,  and 
was  a widow  still. 

Herself  of  English  extraction,  she  had  considered 
herself  included  amongst  the  Scottish  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  as  her  husband  had  been  Scottish,  but  her 
manners  and  speech  were  English.  The  customs  of  her 
house  were  between  Geordie  and  her  a mad  mixture  of 
nationalities  sometimes  presenting  contending  oddities 
that  would  have  afforded  much  amusement  but  that 
observers  of  their  actions  were  infrequent  and  they 
passed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  performers  and 
without  comment.  In  one  respect,  Geordie  had  been 
obliged  to  submit  and  that  was  in  his  manner  of  speech. 
When  the  Scottish  came  to  Ulster  we  are  told  their 
language  was  purely  gaelic  and  more  closely  allied  to 
that  of  the  native  Irish  than  to  the  English  settlers,  and 
acquiring  the  rude  sounds  familiar  to  Geordie  being  all 
but  impossible  to  the  lady,  Geordie  was  reduced  to 
imitating  as  best  he  might  the  “ lispin’,  whisperin’, 
shufflin’,  sliderin’,”  as  Geordie  called  it,  manner  of 
speaking  of  his  mistress,  so  that  English  was  spoken 
here,  as  they  say  in  foreign  restaurants  at  the  present 
time,  after  a fashion  all  their  own. 

The  widow  had  done  all  she  could  for  the  comfort 
of  her  visitors,  induced  them  to  lay  aside  their  cloaks 
and  boots  and  don  the  shoes  and  slippers  of  her 
daughters  whilst  theirs  were  undergoing  the  process 
of  drying  at  the  great  fire  in  the  outer  kitchen  where 
the  abigails  were  ordered  to  dispose  them.  My  Lady 
Donegall  had  had  no  former  acquaintance  with 
Mistress  Fairfield,  as  after  her  marriage  she  had  lived 
away  from  Belfast,  chiefly  in  Dublin,  while  Belfast 
had  been  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Royalists,  and  when 
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the  Chichester  estates  had  been  restored  and  Lord 
Donegall  had  come  to  live  in  state  in  Belfast,  Mistress 
Fairfield  had  been  in  retirement  some  years.  The 
widow  never  went  into  the  town,  her  purchases  being 
made  by  Geordie  or  one  of  his  daughters  in  his  company 
when  his  skill  did  not  suffice  for  the  demands  of  the 
occasion. 

But,  although  her  ladyship  had  no  remembrance  of 
Mistress  Fairfield  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  the 
widow,  of  course,  was  quite  familiar  with  all  that  had 
concerned  the  third  marriage  of  the  lord  of  the  town, 
for  her  ladyship  was  the  third  wife  of  the  Earl,  a fact 
which  now  had  for  herself  its  own  bitterness  and  a 
subject  she  sometimes  buffeted  when  the  humour  was 
upon  her. 

Her  ladyship  and  the  widow  were  much  of  the  same 
age.  At  all  times  the  manners  of  the  former  were 
stately  and  splendid  ; she  dressed  well  and  richly,  and 
was  known  everywhere  as  a woman  of  distinguished 
beauty,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  the  widow  took  on 
something  of  a meek  tone  and  submissive  air.  Her 
garments  were  puritanical  in  their  simplicity,  herself 
and  her  daughters  wearing  almost  invariably  garments 
of  soft  white  woollen  material  with  embroidered  white 
muslin  kerchiefs  crossed  on  the  bosom  and  a coif  of  the 
same,  though  this  latter  sometimes  found  itself  cast 
aside  by  the  wilful  younger  members  of  the  family. 

At  first  the  conversation  consisted  of  a great  many 
questions  regarding  the  strength  of  their  defences,  of 
the  dangers  of  incursions  from  robbers  and  a general 
breaking  of  the  ice  in  all  directions  between  Mistress, 
Alice  Pakenham,  Lettice,  McCartney  and  the  Fairfield 
girls,  which  took  a while  to  do  because  of  the  shyness  of 
the  latter.  The  hostess  then  busied  herself  over 
spreading  of  her  board  which  was  set  out  in  the  same 
large  hall  in  which  they  were  seated,  while  Lady  Done- 
gall  entered  into  private  conversation  with  the  clergy- 
man and  transferred  to  him  the  purse  of  money  which 
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had  cost  her  so  much  trouble  to  convey  to  him.  Jenny 
Thimble  busied  herself  over  her  mistress’  cloaks  and 
made  herself  familiar  with  the  Glenburnfoot  Phoebes 
till  the  repast  was  ready. 

As  we  have  said,  the  widow  kept  frugal  house,  but 
that  in  no  sense  meant  scarce  or  mean  provisions.  It 
meant  the  absence  merely  of  the  sumptuousness  dis- 
played by  many  of  the  merchants  of  the  town  in  those 
days,  albeit  riches  were  not  permitted  to  accumulate 
greatly  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  the 
drain  that  war  always  makes  on  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country.  It  had  been  her  custom  to  entertain  at  all 
sorts  of  unusual  hours  the  preachers  of  the  Covenanters 
and  Sectaries  who  had  joined  their  interests  in  one,  and 
her  butteries  never  wanted  the  means  of  substantial 
fare  best  liked  by  hungry  men  on  short  notice,  and  very 
seldom  had  such  comfortable  quarters  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  persecuted  Covenanters.  A great  cold  venison 
pasty,  smoking  grilled  steaks  of  salmon,  with  a mess  of 
broth  made  of  ten-week-old  chickens,  so  tender  that 
twenty  minutes  boiling  reduced  them  to  a jelly  and  the 
bones  could  be  shaken  out  of  it.  A great  cheese  made 
in  the  Glenburnfoot  dairy ; white  cakes  of  fine  flour, 
“ hard  ” bread,  or  oat-cakes,  brown  wheaten  loaves  ; a 
great  fruit  pie  which  had  been  already  broached  and  a 
smoked  ham  eaten  without  other  cooking,  then  as  now, 
by  many,  and  as  they  do  in  Germany  every  day,  in  a 
raw  condition.  Home-brewed  ale  of  excellence  and 
milk  posset,  made  after  the  Scottish  fashion,  of  equal 
parts  buttermilk  and  sweet  single  cream,  brought  to  a 
velvety  condition  of  smooth  softness. 

Lady  Donegal!  loved  a scramble  meal  of  food  she 
never  ate  at  home.  James  McCartney,  after  his 
journey,  was  in  a mood  for  anything  far  less  provocative 
than  the  savoury  viands  before  him.  Lettice  sought 
with  great  pertness  a portion  of  every  sort  of  food  upon 
the  table,  and  Master  Adair,  with  cunning  foreknowledge, 
adhered  firmly  to  the  poultry  pottage  and  the  salmon 
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steaks,  not  disdaining  a huge  piece  of  the  venison  pasty 
which  the  good  dame,  his  hostess,  pressed,  and  Lady 
Donegall  showed  her  appreciation  of  the  milk  posset  by 
drinking  the  whole  portion  presented  to  her,  although 
the  widow,  with  great  persistence,  proposed  to  substi- 
tute sack  for  the  buttermilk  which  her  ladyship  would 
by  no  means  permit. 

The  meal  was  drawing  to  a very  comfortable  close 
for  all  concerned  when  a few  bars  of  a psalm  tune,  sung 
very  loudly  in  a harsh  grating  altogether  unmusical 
voice,  reached  their  ears.  It  had  been  repeated  several 
times  but  they  had  been  so  engaged  that  they  had  been, 
for  the  time,  deaf  to  all  outside  sounds.  Geordie  and  his 
mistress  exchanged  a glance,  for  Geordie  and  the  other 
retainers  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table  as  was  then  the 
custom  and  supped  upon  the  “ lang  kale,”  which  had 
been  in  process  of  cooking  when  the  disturbance  took 
place  and  than  which  Geordie  asked  no  more  off  heaven. 
“ Hard  bread  ” and  “ lang  kale  ” was  the  daily  portion 
Geordie  thought  of  when  he  thanked  heaven  for  his 
“ daily  bread  ” and  “ the  richness  of  the  earth  and  the 
fulness  thereof,”  meant  a great  deal  of  butter  with  it 
and  a large  measure  of  ale  double-brewed  to  wash  away 
his  care. 

Geordie  and  his  mistress  exchanged  glances,  then 
looked  towards  the  minister. 

“ It  is  Master  Lipenlug,  I believe,  Mistress  Fair- 
field,”  said  the  latter  in  answer  to  their  unspoken  query. 

“ Aye,  a thocht  as  much,  the  hungry  carl ; he 
smells  the  provender  afar  off  like  the  vulture  does  its 
quarry,”  said  Geordie,  while  a cloud  of  displeasure 
crossed  the  fair  and  smiling  face  of  the  widow.  “ He’ll 
no  be  wantin’  in  here  the  nicht,  Measter  Adair,”  said 
Geordie  with  an  insinuation  in  his  tone  no  wise  favourable 
to  the  pleasant  reception  of  Master  Lipenlug.  “ It’s 
ower  late,  ye  ken,  in  a widow’s  house,  Measter  Adair, 
them  that  disna  come  early  canna  come  late,  ye  ken.” 

But  Master  Adair  was  not  to  be  dictated  to  by 
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Geordie  and  ventured  on  a little  air  of  authority  over 
the  widow  despite  her  show  of  displeasure  ; he  even 
reproved  Geordie  for  his  uncharitableness  of  heart. 

“ When  ye  have  eaten  and  drunken  in  peace, 
Geordie,  and  lie  down  in  pleasant  pastures  in  the  green 
valleys,  ye  would  not  deny  the  crumb  of  comfort  and 
the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  servant  of  God  without  in 
the  wilderness,  nor  harden  your  heart  against  the  holy 
man  when  he  escapeth  from  the  hands  of  the  perse- 
cutors. Ye  will  light  the  lan thorn,  Geordie,  and  accom- 
pany me  to  the  postern.  It  is  there  we  shall  find  him 
that  fleeth  from  the  wrath  of  our  enemies,  yea  even  the 
young  lions  roaring  for  their  prey.” 

Master  Adair,  as  he  uttered  this  homily,  reached 
out  his  hand  and  took  the  key  of  the  postern  from  its 
place  near  the  door,  for  he  was  very  familiar  with  the 
interior  of  the  house,  assuming  mastership  and  asking 
no  permission. 

The  widow  remained  silent  and  averted  her  face 
from  Geordie  who  looked  at  her  for  a moment  as  if  seek- 
ing her  permission  to  resist  or  resent  the  action  or 
receive  permission  to  do  as  the  minister  directed,  but 
he  received  neither,  then  sourly  taking  up  the  lanthorn 
he  followed  the  clergyman  to  where  the  psalm-singing 
voice  was  again  raised. 

“ Be  thou  my  strong  habitation,  whereunto  I may 
continually  resort ; for  thou  art  my  rock  and  my 
fortress.”  But,  not  hearing  any  one  approach  to  admit 
him,  he  became  exceedingly  impatient  and  roared  louder 
than-  before  : “ Make  haste,  O God,  to  deliver  me  ; 
make  haste  to  help  me,  O Lord.  Let  them  be  turned 
back  and  shamed  for  a reward  that  cry  aha  ! aha  ! ” 

The  light  Geordie  grudgingly  shed  on  his  admittance 
was  of  the  very  worst,  and  Adair  had  some  trouble 
putting  the  key  in  the  lock ; but  he  was  not  to  be  resisted 
with  impunity  by  either  Geordie  or  his  mistress.  He 
accomplished  it  and  a dark  figure  pushed  in  without 
ado  or  a moment’s  delay.  Master  Adair  then  took  the 
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lanthorn  from  Geordie,  told  him  to  refasten  the  gate,  and 
proceeded  with  the  newcomer  to  the  house. 

Meanwhile  Mistress  Fairfield,  full  of  displeasure  and 
deep  indignation  yet  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue  in 
the  presence  of  Lady  Donegall,  retired  from  the  company 
for  a few  moments,  and  James  McCartney  improved  the 
shining  hour  by  entering  into  conversation  with  Rosa- 
mond Fairfield,  the  widow’s  eldest  daughter.  This 
daughter  had  been  the  bone  of  contention  between  the 
widow  and  the  preachers — the  rock  on  which  they  had 
split  in  fact,  and  their  interests  were  like  to  receive  little 
more  consideration  from  her,  so  insolent  had  been  the 
conduct  of  some  of  them  with  regard  to  her  daughter 
and  so  deep  her  displeasure  thereat. 

Rosamond  Fairfield  was  about  eighteen  years  old 
and  so  handsome  that  she  would  have  been  remarkable 
anywhere,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  a being  so  lovely 
in  appearance  could  flourish  to  such  an  extent  in  so 
remote  a place,  where  her  beauty  was  unadorned,  one 
might  say,  uncultured  and  untrained.  Her  mother  was 
proud  of  her  and  secretly  hoped  with,  her  fortune  and 
her  looks  to  place  her  advantageously  in  the  world,  but 
she  was  so  reserved  a lady  that  not  a word  of  this  kind 
ever  escaped  her  lips  either  to  her  children  or  any  other 
person.  Rosamond  was  so  little  in  the  world  that  she 
had  not  been  told  that  her  appearance  was  out  of  the 
way ; to  a certain  extent  she  was  conscious,  but  was 
unspoiled  by  vanity,  that  nauseating  vanity  with  which 
so  many  young  girls  display  and  hawk  their  charms  up 
and  down  the  world  from  their  earliest  years  to  a very 
unappreciative  public.  Nobody  told  her  she  was  hand- 
some, and  being  of  the  same  proud  reserved  and  diffident 
nature  as  her  mother,  and  being  engaged  more  with  the 
training  of  her  mind  than  with  the  adornment  of  her 
body,  had  not  told  it  to  herself  or  begun  to  enter  into 
self  analysis. 

The  young  soul  was  stirring  but  the  animal  was  not 
awake  ; mind  not  body  was  hitherto  her  care.  An 
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opportunity  had  offered  itself,  and  George  McCartney, 
the  second  son  of  the  Sovereign  of  Belfast,  had  beheld 
the  vision  for  a brief  moment,  fell  in  love,  and,  because 
of  the  briefness  perhaps,  was  extremely  anxious  to  offer 
himself  as  a suitor  for  the  young  lady’s  hand.  The 
widow  had  perceived  the  predilection  and  had  also 
received  several  compliments  lately  from  the  Sovereign, 
who,  well  pleased  with  his  son’s  choice,  was  bent  upon 
consummating  the  match  and  had  given  her  very 
flattering  intimations  that  the  world  still  kept  her  in  its 
thoughts  with  interest  and  kindly  remembrances.  She 
had  put  two  and  two  together,  the  wish  perhaps  helping 
her  in  her  arithmetic,  for  Master  George  was  a good- 
looking  young  man,  stood  well  in  his  father’s  graces, 
took  reasonably  well  to  his  father’s  business  (who,  like 
her  own  husband  had  a good  many  irons  in  the  fire),  and 
was  likely  to  settle  into  a well-doing  merchant — not  idle 
and  disobedient  like  the  younger  one,  or  proud  and 
aspiring  with  an  unprofitable  profession  like  the  elder, 
and  would  have  been  her  choice  of  a husband  for  her 
daughter  if  she  had  had  her  choice,  for  she  did  not 
mean  to  be  vaulting  in  her  ambition  or  soar  away  above 
the  reasonable  and  practical.  So  the  poor  lady  had 
told  herself  in  her  eagei  little  plot  which  had  very  little 
foundation,  although  there  was  such  a gorgeous  building 
reared  upon  it. 

James  McCartney,  the  proud  and  aspiring  elder 
brother,  with  an  unproductive  profession  as  the  widow 
explained  it  to  herself  and  for  which  James  would  not 
have  thanked  her,  also  had  beheld  and  admired  at  the 
same  time  as  his  brother,  but  James  could  admire  and 
not  covet.  James  was  proud  and  aspiring.  James  had 
his  head  on  his  shoulders  and  his  wits — a lawyer’s  wits 
—very  well  arranged  therein— good,  clear,  sound  wits 
which  intended  to  do  well  for  James  McCartney,  Esq. 
That  George  was  in  love  with  the  country  beauty  he 
knew,  that  the  Sovereign  approved  of  the  project  of 
making  Hugh  Fairfield’s  daughter  his  daughter-in-law 
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he  also  knew;  £10,000  was  a very  fair  share  for  George 
to  put  into  the  sugar  refining  trade,  into  the  flour  mills, 
into  the  tuck  mills  and  the  shipping  exploits  : the  latter 
did  not  then  produce  the  millions  that  are  now  produced 
in  our  midst. 

George  was  a sensible  lad  and  took  better  to  business 
than  most  lads,  was  amenable  to  reason  and  steady, 
and  the  Sovereign  had  been  thinking  a great  deal  about 
it  and  James  knew  he  had,  and  therefore  he  addressed 
himself  to  Rosamond  with  all  the  grace  of  speech  his 
profession  had  taught  him,  with  a touch  of  conceit  in 
his  heart,  aye,  indeed,  a deep  well  of  conceit,  that  James 
McCartney  might  present  himself  very  acceptably  to 
any  young  lady  whatsoever.  Therefore,  James  pre- 
sented himself  with  grace  and  the  young  lady  received 
him  pleasantly,  though  with  the  touch  of  modest  reserve 
and  pride  that  was  characteristic  of  her.  James  had 
his  predilections  as  well  as  George,  but  he  knew  a good 
many  maxims  and  he  did  not  intend  to  let  his  heart 
run  away  with  his  head.  Love  was  all  very  well  as  a 
sentiment  but  it  did  not  pay  unless  money  went  with  it. 
James  built  a good  many  castles  on  the  rainbow  and 
they  were  apt  to  take  colours  from  that  airy  structure, 
and  in  those  castles  there  was  always  a Lord  Chancellor 
for  a house-band  with  a Lady  Ann  for  a wife,  and  his 
lordship,  of  course,  was  very  rich  and  a very  splendid 
fellow  and  bore  a strong  resemblance  to  a somewhat 
square-built  young  gentleman  something  above  the 
middle  height,  very  dark  in  complexion  with  marked 
indications  of  a fine  intellect  and  a not  inconsiderable 
dash  of  temper  on  his  manly  brow.  A very  nice  young 
gentleman  and  the  Lady  Ann  was  daughter  of  my  Lord 
Donegall,  the  first  earl  of  that  name,  and  altogether 
James  was  not  like  some  folks,  he  knew  what  he  wanted. 
But  meanwhile  he  had  a singular  knack  of  picking 
quarrels  with  Mistress  Alice  Pakenham,  whom  Lady 
Ann  called  her  cousin,  but  that  was  only  the  fashion  of 
the  times  and  because  the  ladies  were  warm  friends. 
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Alice  was  no  relation ; she  was  nobody  relatively 
speaking  and  not  worth  a shilling,  according  to  James’ 
way  of  thinking.  Her  brother,  some  years  after, 
became  the  first  Earl  of  Longford,  but  brothers  are 
remote  things  and  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  doweries 
and  place  and  advancement — not  at  all  to  be  counted 
upon.  So  Mistress  Alice  was  nobody  and  James 
quarrelled  with  her  and  she  with  him  ; they  would  both 
pick  quarrels  with  the  stones  on  the  street,  but  it  is 
fair,  only  fair,  to  say  that  James  introduced  the  game 
and  instructed  her  therein,  but  she  was  an  apt  pupil. 
Still  James  had  no  intention  of  injuring  himself  on  his 
way  upstairs  to  fame.  Heart  was  a thing  of  which  he 
would  take  no  consideration  : he  was  not  an  ass  nor 
yet  in  the  calf-stage,  but  he  was  remarkably  and  un- 
governably angry  if  any  gentleman  admired  Mistress 
Alice  or  paid  her  any  attentions  in  his  presence.  Oh, 
he  was  murderous.  He  hated  Mistress  Alice  and  she 
hated  him,  although  she  was  a vastly  finer  piece  of 
womanhood  than  either  Lady  Ann  or  Rosamond  Fair- 
field.  He  admitted  that.  She  even  held  her  light  very 
near  my  Lady  Donegall : given  the  age,  the  develop- 
ment, the  jewels  and  the  finery,  he  would  not  swear 
that  she  was  not  handsomer  than  my  lady ; but  she  was 
cursed  quarrelsome,  she  was  a shrew  ; that  was  so,  and 
the  devil  for  pride,  and  that  was  so  ; and  he  was  by  no 
means  above  casting  an  angry  glance  at  her,  for  he 
wished  above  all  things  to  pique  her,  as  he  made  him- 
self acceptable  to  Rosamond  Fairfield,  his  prospective 
sister-in-law,  at  Glenburnfoot,  on  this  eventful  day. 
He  had  not  forgiven  her,  for  he  believed  she  had  got  the 
better  of  him  over  by  in  the  field  there  when  he  had 
fallen  in  with  them  and  he  meant  to  pay  her  as  soon  as 
he  got  the  chance  for  that,  and  she  herself  was  the 
object  of  his  almost  exclusive  thoughts.  Altogether 
they  were  angry  thoughts  and  he  perpetually  told  him- 
self he  would  pay  her  for  he  was  good  pay,  “ ’Odds  fish 
yes ! the  deuce  and  all  of  good  pay,  and  she  shall  have 
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what  is  her  due,”  and  kept  continually  comparing  her 
advantageously  with  all  the  other  ladies. 

Engaged  in  this  threefold  occupation  he  observed 
the  entrance  of  the  two  preachers  from  his  stand  near 
the  fire.  My  Lady  had  been  still  seated  at  table,  but 
the  repast  having  been  long  over,  she  now  at  their 
appearance  arose  and,  standing  beside  McCartney, 
addressed  a whispered  conversation  to  him. 

Master  Lipenlug  seated  himself  at  table  without 
addressing  himself  to  any  one  or  waiting  for  the  cere- 
mony of  an  invitation  of  any  kind,  and,  whether  by  chance 
or  design,  close  to  the  enormous  venison  pasty  into 
which  he  absent-mindedly  dipped  his  hand,  and  by  that 
means  drew  forth  large  pieces  of  both  flesh  and  crust, 
and  conveyed  them  to  his  mouth  where  they  disappeared 
somewhat  after  the  miraculous  fashion  that  food  dis- 
appears down  the  throat  of  the  chameleon,  uttering  the 
while  a curious  jargon  of  scriptural — or  what  sounded 
scriptural — admonitory  reproof  to  Geordie,  which  was 
aimed  at  Geordie’s  mistress,  although  he  dared  not  utter 
it  quite  to  her  face. 

Little  Fan  or  Francesca  Fairfield,  the  widow’s 
youngest  and  greatly  self-spoiled  daughter,  glared  upon 
him  ferociously,  scarce  able  to  restrain  herself  from 
laying  hands  upon  the  pasty  and  withdrawing  it  from 
his  clutches.  She  was  the  boldest  of  the  family  with 
regard  to  Master  Lipenlug  and  ever  ready  to  wage  war 
with  him.  She  knew  her  mother’s  private  detestation 
of  him  and  her  displeasure,  but  did  not  comprehend 
that  however  great  a private  distaste  to  a person  may 
be  it  is  not  always  politic  to  make  a public  and  un- 
bounded attack  upon  them,  and  she  thought  her  mother 
and  her  family  not  half  courageous  enough  in  putting 
him  in  his  place,  and  although  she  observed  her  mother 
suppress  her  feelings  in  public  she  did  not  suppose  that 
she  was  in  any  wise  compelled  to  conceal  her  own  dis- 
like, so  showed  her  rage  to  Master  Lipenlug,  which  that 
gentleman  resented  accordingly,  reading  in  it  the 
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private  sentiments  of  the  family  towards  him,  and  took 
malicious  pleasure  in  aggravating  her  behind  her 
mother’s  back. 

Francesca  would  have  liked  to  starve  Lipenlug  with 
the  table  heaped  up  with  good  things  under  his  nose, 
and  was  provoked  that  her  mother  did  not  permit  her 
to  snatch  them  out  of  his  hands,  or  even  on  the  verge  of 
disappearing  into  his  capacious  mouth,  and  turn  him 
out.  Fan  was  a very,  very  naughty  child  and  violently 
disposed,  but  something  within  her,  who  knows  what  it 
could  have  been,  kept  her  from  actual  action,  perhaps 
just  a little  fear  of  the  hated  Lipenlug  himself,  but  she 
glared  more  and  more  as  he  helped  himself  largely  to 
all  about  him  and  glanced  defiantly  and  tauntingly  at 
her,  as  he  made  each  inroad  and  crowned  his  offences 
by  asking  one  of  the  twins — the  two  girls  between 
Rosamond  and  Fan  were  twins,  Ophelia  and  Olivia, 
very  tall,  stout,  undeveloped  creatures  with  the  faces 
and  manners  of  mere  children  whose  minds  had  not  yet 
awakened  into  full  activity  but  were  in  a state  of  semi- 
comatose,  and  whatever  sense  of  rebelliousness  might 
have  developed  itself  in  the  family  to  strangers,  they 
were  all  obedience,  mildness  and  gentleness,  and 
questioned  nothing  apparently — to  pour  out  for  him  a 
large  tankard  of  ale. 

Lipenlug  was  a young  man,  not  much  above  four  or 
five-and-twenty,  thick  featured,  dark  haired,  with  a 
dullish-pale  opaque  complexion  with  a sickly  greenish 
tinge  which  betokened  disease.  He  was  certainly  not 
healthy  looking,  although  there  was  no  talk  of  sickness. 
He  was  tall  and  stoutly  made,  had  been  a journeyman 
tailor,  or  carpenter,  some  said  ; certainly  of  base  origin, 
as  his  whole  man  indicated.  His  manners  were  offen- 
sively familiar,  generally  in  an  aggressively  religious 
fashion,  though  in  the  presence  of  strangers  and  superior 
persons  he  was  quite  silent  till  he  found  an  opportunity 
of  attacking  them  on  a religious  topic  when  he  laughed 
behind  his  hand  with  exultant  glee,  yet  ashamed  of 
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himself  and  something  scandalized  at  having  exposed 
his  own  malicious  designs  and  at  his  success  in  having 
thrown  them  into  confusion  and  humiliated  their  pride. 

This  young  man,  very  ignorant  and  impudent  by 
nature,  wholly  illiterate  as  regards  education,  without 
a coin  in  the  world  but  with  ambition  to  be  a preacher 
and  in  no  wise  raised  from  his  mean  estate,  aspired  to 
the  hand  and  fortune  of  Rosamond  Fairfield  in  marriage 
and  would  not  be  said  nay,  and  demanded  both  as  his 
right,  on  religious  grounds,  on  the  ground  of  equality — 
common  brotherhood — fellowship  in  Christ — brethren 
and  sisters  in  the  Lord. 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  widow’s  offence.  She 
thought  the  proposal  an  affront  too  deep  for  words  and 
thought  the  affront  multiplied  and  intensified  inasmuch 
as  every  man  of  the  religious  community  with  which 
she  associated  would  not  see  her  point  of  objection; 
would  not  stand  by  her  side  of  the  cause ; hinted  she  was 
unreasonable  and  foolish;  worldly,  vain,  ambitious, 
womanish,  and  not  fit  to  judge ; that  they  as  men  did 
not  disdain  for  her  the  alliance  proposed ; suggested  she 
might  do  worse.  “ It  might  do  very  well — a godly  young 
man,  a tower  of  strength  in  Zion,”  neither  could  nor 
would  see  or  acknowledge  any  derogation  in  it  for  her, 
intimated  women  should  be  submissive  to  authority, 
meaning  masculine  authority  generally  and  the  church 
in  which  they  were  masters  particularly,  and  in  short 
the  most  angry  and  outraged  feelings  existed  on  the 
widow’s  part.  Even  Master  Adair,  whom  she  had  held 
in  much  esteem  and  looked  up  to  as  the  most  superior 
man  of  the  whole  community,  even  he,  when  she  had 
looked  in  his  face  eager  that  he  at  least  should  under- 
stand her  and  support  and  uphold  her  if  it  were  for 
nothing  but  gratitude  for  all  she  had  done  for  him  and 
his,  and  for  the  whole  party  for  whose  sakes  she  had 
joined  the  avocations  of  a Martha  with  those  of  a Mary, 
she  had  served  them  when  they  were  starved  and 
hunted,  and  had  prayed  with  them  at  the  feet  of  God, 
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even  his  face  was  grave  and  unsmiling,  unbending,  un- 
relenting, unsympathetic,  no  kindliness  or  friendliness 
there,  and  with  a certain  admonitory  and  doubtful 
shake  of  the  head  he  had  indicated  to  her  that  even  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  uphold  her  cause  or  acknowledge 
any  independence  of  action  on  her  part.  A man  was 
still  a man,  and  a woman  must  be  nothing  more  than  a 
woman,  of  course.  Then  her  indignation  was  very  deep 
indeed.  She  could  submit  with  gentle  grace  to  persons 
actually  her  superior  in  information  or  station,  but 
abject  and  slavish  surrender  to  tyrannical  persons, 
ignorant,  vulgar  and  mean,  arrogating  to  themselves 
authority  which  they  did  not  possess  or  could  lay  claim 
to  with  any  show  of  justice,  was  foreign  to  her  nature 
and  roused  in  her  qualities  unsuspected.  The  gentleness 
vanished  and  she  reared  a proud  and  lofty  head  and 
opposed  to  them  a noble  courage  where  they  expected 
to  find  unsupported  weakness. 

A clear  reasoner,  she  held  in  contempt  the  person  so 
ill  informed  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  reason  or,  what  was 
worse  in  her  eyes,  not  willing  to  see  it,  and  deliberate 
injustice  called  forth  her  indignant  scorn.  The  human 
heart  knows  its  own  bitterness  and  she  felt  deeply  her 
own  weakness,  but  she  did  not  reveal  it  to  her  enemies  ; 
she  held  them  at  bay  at  the  present  moment,  although 
they  were  confident,  ignorantly  and  encroachingly  con- 
fident, of  complete  success  and  triumph  over  her  in  the  end. 

The  climax  had  not  yet  come  nor  was  her  indigna- 
tion fully  outspoken  ; she  had  broken  off  attending  any 
religious  services  ; no  religious  persons  had  had  access 
to  her  house  for  several  weeks  and  Master  Adair  himself 
had  had  no  conversation  with  her  and  had  seen  but 
little  of  her.  They  looked  upon  her  as  a soft  woman 
still,  not  having  seen  her  nature  plumbed  or  realizing 
there  were  depths  to  plumb  ; they  were  “ cock-sure  ” of 
overcoming  ; “ gin  they  had  but  the  time  to  dae  it  in.” 

Adair’s  action  in  constraining  Geordie  to  admit  the 
unacceptable  and  displeasing  suitor  added  a further  drop 
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to  the  cup  of  unpleasantness  of  which  he  might  himself 
be  compelled  to  at  least  taste  if  he  pressed  his  self- 
arrogated  authority  and  self-styled  “ duty  ” too  far 
upon  a complacence  already  strained  to  snapping  point. 
This  she  told  herself  as  she  made  a farcical  visit  to  the 
buttery  in  search  of  nothing  but  self-control,  and  she 
stood  several  moments  behind  the  door  in  the  dimness, 
uttering  angry  mutterings. 

At  length  the  sense  of  the  necessity  for  suppressing 
her  displeasure  and  emotion  brought  calmness  to  her 
angry  mind  : for  she  was  a person  of  nice  decorum  and 
it  required  very  great  provocation  to  force  her  to  a 
public  display  of  wrathful  feelings.  She  returned  to 
her  visitors  with  a calm  brow,  nothing  of  her  disquietude 
to  be  seen  saving  a complete  ignoring  of  the  new  arrival 
which  he  took  with  great  composure  as  though  in  nowise 
ruffled  by  anything  so  trifling  as  a woman’s  frown.  He 
ate  and  drank  with  evident  satisfaction,  listened  to  the 
conversation  carried  on  by  the  fire  with  slightly  averted 
head  and  missed  not  a word. 

“ You  will  stay  the  night,  I trust,  my  lady,”  said 
Mistress  Fairfield.  “ I pray  you  think  not  of  entering 
the  woods  again  at  such  a late  hour ; your  horses  may 
be — we  know  not  where.  Glenburnfoot  will  do  its  best 
to  give  you  welcome  till  the  morrow.” 

But  Lady  Donegall  shook  her  head.  “ If  I’m  not 
at  Lettice  Hill  to-night,  my  lord  will  be  there  on  the 
morrow  before  me ; an’  I would  not  be  questioned  on 
my  whereabouts  this  night ; otherwise,  I should  remain 
with  much  pleasure,  but  I hope  to  return  to  thank  you 
for  your  great  kindness.  There  is  to  be  a great  ball 
at  the  Castle  ere  long,  and  I trust  you  will  bring  me 
these  young  ladies  that  I may  show  our  young  towns- 
men what  country  living,  which  they  all  deplore,  can  do. 
A summer  residence  is  pleasant  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods,  Mistress  Fairfield,  but  you  would  do  well  to 
bring  your  daughters  and  come  to  the  lively  com- 
panionship of  the  town  for  the  winter  quarters.” 
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The  widow  shook  her  head  and  smiled  without 
assenting,  but  with  more  toleration  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  her  on  such  a subject,  which  was  as 
foreign  to  her  nature  as  would  be  a trip  to  the  moon, 
for  the  purpose  of  dancing  with  a possible  male  popu- 
lation in  a marriageable  condition  of  life,  and  arranging 
matrimonial  alliances  with  them  on  the  British  model 
of  one  man  and  one  woman. 

“You  must  not  refuse  me,  Mistress  Rosamond, 
then ; I will  have  her.  We  have  no  such  belle  in  the 
town,  have  we,  Alice  ? Lettice,  here,  is  my  little  pet, 
but  does  not  count  yet,  and  we  must  have  Mistress 
Rosamond  at  least ; must  not  we.  Master  James  ? ” 

Master  James — dreading  an  outbreak  of  a dangerous 
nature  or  some  embarrassing  disclosure  regarding 
George  and  the  family  plot  relative  to  Rosamond  from 
Lettice,  was  caught  in  the  act  of  throwing  her  threaten- 
ing signs  of  what  she  might  expect  if  her  tongue  broke 
bounds  and  ran  away  with  her — was  so  confused  that  he 
stammered  without  replying  coherently  ; not  so  Lipen- 
lug  who,  as  we  have  said,  usually  awaited  his  oppor- 
tunity for  attack.  It  did  not  suit  his  purpose  that 
Rosamond  should  be  introduced  to  Castle  balls  and 
town  youths  on  the  qui  vive  for  fortune’s  smiles  in  the 
shape  of  rich  wives.  He  groaned  heavily  and  informed 
the  company  that  the  devil  was  abroad  in  the  woods 
like  a roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  might  devour  ; that 
the  ungodly  might  do  very  well  at  balls,  but  the 
daughters  of  the  Church,  the  bride  of  the  Lamb,  must 
seek  holiness  and  not  worldliness  ; that  the  seven 
plagues  of  the  seven  seals  would  fall  upon  the  betrayers 
of  little  lambs,  and  that  the  great  white  horse  from  the 
same  place  would  trample  dancing,  wicked  wantonness, 
into  perdition  ; that  holy  women  were  the  leeks  and 
onions,  the  spice  and  seasonings,  the  pepper-corns  and 
mustard-seed  which  lent  savour  to  the  sacred  broth  of 
the  Church;  and,  with  ghastly  lips  and  eyes  which 
stared  and  looked  darkly,  showing  white  all  round  the 
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pupils,  the  perspiration  starting  on  liis  brow,  the  usual 
accompaniments  to  his  enthusiastic  preachings,  wound 
up  his  tirade  by  asking  Lady  Donegall  if  she  had  found 
a Saviour — if  she  were  on  the  right  road,  if  she  were 
convicted  of  her  sins  red  as  blood  and  dyed  as  crimson, 
called  upon  her  to  repent  and  be  baptized  or  she  would 
be  d — d for  ever  and  ever  to  all  eternity,  for  the  un- 
repentant sinner  was  like  a blasted  mountain  which 
should  know  corruption  and  which  the  everlasting  pits 

of  H burning  with  fire  and  brimstone,  would  burn 

without  consuming  for  ever  and  ever,  world  without 
end,  Amen.  He  then  asked  her  with  eyes  flaming  like 
living  coals  and  scarcely  sane,  if  she  thought  she  were 
saved,  and  her  ladyship,  being  a religious  woman  and 
familiar  with  enthusiastic  preaching  of  sorts,  said 
pacifically  that  she  hoped  she  was.  But  this  he 
doubted,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  sure,  for  if  she 
deceived  herself  the  fate  of  the  self-deluded  was  worse, 
much  worse  than  that  of  the  unrepentant  sinner. 

Master  Adair,  who  was  a Presbyter  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  and  held  not  with  the  doctrine  of  adult  baptism, 
created  a slight  diversion  by  entering  into  an  under- 
toned conversation  with  Mistress  Fairfield  regarding 
her  ladyship’s  horses. 

Young  Jockie  was  directed  to  take  his  lanthorn,  go 
into  the  woods,  seek  Teddy  and  Willie  Adair  and  the 
horses,  and  bring  them  to  Glenburnfoot  that  her  lady- 
ship might  proceed  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  might 
be  to  return  to  Lettice  Hill,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether 
the  soldiers  had  entirely  quitted  the  neighbourhood  or 
if  any  still  lingered  in  the  vicinity. 

Lipenlug  still  engaged  in  torturing  her  ladyship  and 
causing  her  hot  flushings  and  waves  of  unpleasantness 
all  over  her  body,  broke  off  to  say  that  he  believed  the 
soldiery  had  entirely  left  the  vicinity  and  that  Teddy 
and  Willie  Adair  had  secreted  the  horses  in  the  great 
quarry  behind  Glenburnfoot,  and  that  he  would  go  with 
Jockie  and  bring  him  to  the  place  where,  in  fact,  he  had 
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left  them,  having  fallen  in  with  them  when  himself 
seeking  a refuge  and  where  the  great  dragooner  had 
nearly  fallen  headlong  upon  them  and  had  sent  a 
shower  of  small  stones  and  soil  rattling  about  their  ears. 

Nearly  an  hour  was  spent  in  refreshing  the  animals 
and  the  two  youths,  and  it  was  quite  ten  o’clock  before 
her  ladyship  and  her  party,  having  made  their  adieux 
to  the  widow  and  her  daughters  and  with  a great  many 
promises  of  remembrances  and  kindnesses  on  all  sides, 
and  accompanied  by  Adair,  Lipenlug,  and  young  Willie, 
set  out  on  their  re  torn  journey  to  Lettice  Hill. 


CHAPTER  V 


On  the  day  which  followed  Lady  Donegall’s  visit  to 
Glenburnfoot,  Mistress  Fairfield  was  engaged  in  some 
employment  of  the  needle,  and  sat  alone  within  her 
chamber,  her  mind  dwelling  on  the  events  of  the 
evening  before  rather  pleasantly  than  otherwise  when 
Phcebie  brought  her  a message  that  Master  Danghimout 
of  Gutterduckhim  stayed  without  and  desired  to  hold 
some  conversation  with  her. 

“ Said  he  aught  of  the  nature  of  his  business, 
Phcebie  ? ” 

“ He’s  that  long-winded,  mem,  there’s  no  repeatin’ 
what  he  said,  an’  if  there  were  any  meanin’  in  it  I 
did  not  come  by  the  catchin’  of  it.  There  is  no  knowin’ 
what  he  may  be  after,  if  it’s  no  some  of  the  tools,  ’tis 
something  of  greater  value,  an’  if  ye  say  he’s  to  come 
in,  I’ll  just  see  first  that  there’s  none  of  them  handy 
to  be  got  at  before  I open  the  logie.”  After  a moment’s 
hesitation  the  widow  intimated  her  desire  that  he  might 
be  admitted,  and  in  a few  minutes  he  entered  blandly 
and  briskly. 

The  farmer  was,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  very 
servile  to  feminine  authority  at  home,  but  given  to 
tyranny  and  overbearing  bluster  abroad.  While  Geordie 
was  occupied  on  the  farm  he  had  made  repeated  descents 
upon  the  women-folk,  and  despite  their  endeavours 
to  resist  the  encroachments,  borrowed  certain  cherished 
farming  implements  of  Geordie’s  which  he  held  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,  for  he  was  nice  about  his  tools,  had 
them  excellent  and  took  much  care  of  them,  and  to 
recover  a borrowed  article  from  Rough-and-Sauncy 
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was  a task  beyond  the  skill  of  any  at  Glenburnfoot. 
If  a hay-fork  were  borrowed  nothing  could  be  found 
at  Gutterduckhim  were  every  stone  rased  to  the 
ground,  save  an  ancient  relic  with  only  one  prong 
remaining  to  tell  the  tale  of  what  once  had  been.  If 
it  were  an  harrow,  nothing  could  be  discovered,  but 
a decrepit  remnant  without  a single  pin  which  had  lain 
bleaching  on  a hill-side  through  summer  suns  and 
winter  snows  for  several  years  and  the  innocency  of 
old  Abraham,  or  young  Dick  his  son  was  inimitable  and 
took  the  form  of  repeated  questions  as  to  what  the 
missing  object  was  like.  If  it  were  a barrow  that  was 
sought,  the  object  presented  for  identification  was  as 
old  as  time,  veneered  with  a thick  coating  of  farmyard 
manure,  with  a wheel  impossible  to  propel  for  tumbling 
out  of  its  solitary  remaining  staunchion,  and  nowhere 
about  the  place  did  any  article  appear  of  equal  value 
or  quality  to  that  borrowed  at  Glenburnfoot,  and  where 
they  were  hidden  away  was  a mystery  unsolved  by 
those  who  had  been  deprived. 

Old  Abraham  was  very  bold  when  he  was  borrow- 
ing ; and  when  Mistress  Fairfield’s  wenches  endeavoured 
to  conceal  the  articles  he  demanded  and  pretended  not 
to  know  where  they  were  kept,  he  did  not  ask  the 
mistress’s  permission,  but  forced  his  way  in,  sought 
with  his  own  hands  in  every  direction  till  he  found 
them,  blustered  and  bullied  and  all  but  cuffed  Abigail 
and  Phoebie  for  not  delivering  them  up  at  once. 

It  was  not  in  their  nature  to  be  half  so  bold  as  he 
was,  and  they  had  not  yet  declared  war  out  and  out 
against  him,  but  they  were  fast  approaching  that 
climax.  Mistress  Fairfield  did  not  support  them  to  the 
extent  she  might  have  done,  for  she  had  many  con- 
siderations, and  condescended  to  a little  temporizing, 
always  preferring  to  avoid  violent  scenes.  She 
would  rather  lose  an  implement  than  enter  into  a hand- 
to-hand  faction  fight  and  be  badgered  by  old  Greedy- 
bags  of  Gutterduckhim.  A hay-fork  and  saw  were 
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as  nothing  to  it,  a riddle,  a barrow,  a spade,  or  half  her 
house  might  go  rather  than  that  she  should  encounter  his 
impudent  filching  and  violent  abusiveness  afterwards. 
A man  was  a man  in  his  opinion  (from  home),  and  “ the 
weemin” — the  widow  and  her  wenches — would  have 
to  be  kept  in  their  places,  cuffed  into  it  if  need  be,  and 
he  was  the  very  man  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  do  it. 

This  morning  he  did  not  appear  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  tools,  but  was  bland  and  pleasant  to  a remark- 
able degree,  made  conversation  about  the  weather, 
inquired  if  she  had  got  her  brewing  in  hand  yet,  passed 
simple  and  single-minded  remarks  about  the  mistake 
it  was  to  suffer  game  birds  to  feed  with  barn-door 
fowls,  an  offence  which  Abigail  was  perpetrating  at  the 
moment,  for  the  place  was  so  quiet  and  peaceful  the 
birds  arose  from  the  copse  and  alighted  within  the 
bawn  at  the  call  of  " Chuclcie,  chuckie,  chuckie,”  which 
Abigail  emitted  with  shrill  vigour  when  she  was  about 
to  feed  the  domestic  creatures  about  her  feet,  a call 
that  might  have  summoned  them  home  had  they 
been  miles  abroad,  so  loud  and  long  did  she  continue  it. 
Singing  and  laughter  reached  their  ears  from  another 
chamber  intimating  that  the  widow’s  daughters  were 
cheerful  over  their  occupation. 

The  old  farmer  was  silent  for  a moment,  and 
then,  like  Job,  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spake  and 
said : 

“ Ye’ll  be  wantin’  to  get  yer  daughter  settled  before 
long  in  a house  of  her  own,  a suppose  ? ” He  stretched 
his  neck,  thrust  out  his  lips,  then  drew  them  up  to 
one  side  with  a chirrup  and  smack,  spread  his 
hands  to  the  blaze  of  the  logs  upon  the  hearth  and 
appeared  as  confidential  a man  as  any  woman  could 
wish  for  when  she  wanted  to  open  her  mind  and  tell 
all  her  private  affairs  to  somebody.  “ A suppose  ye 
wouldn’t  object  till  it  any  time ; the  sooner  the  better ; 
the  weemin  all  like  it  done  soon ; an’  they’re  right ; 
they  are  right ; you  couldn’t  begin  a good  thing  too 
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soon ; get  them  aff  yer  hands,  ye  know,  when  ye  hev  a 
good  many  of  them ; get  somebody  else  to  keep  them, 
that’s  the  thing,  that’s  the  thing.” 

He  laughed  pleasingly  and  confidentially,  lifted  one 
foot  after  the  other,  and  replaced  them  before  the  fire 
with  a stamp  like  a horse.  But  the  widow  remained 
silent,  impassively  stitching  away  at  her  embroidery. 

“ Are  there  any  young  fellows  knocking  about  yet  ? ” 
he  inquired,  with  great  kindness,  affectionately  inviting 
frankness.  “ A’ll  warrant  they’ll  soon  smell  out,  although 
you  are  so  close  here,  but  don’t  be  easy  tuck  in,  that’s 
what  ye’ll  need  to  watch,  that’s  what  ye’ll  need  to  watch. 
There’s  a quare  loch  of  them  nothin’  but  a take  in, 
that’s  what  they  are,  that’s  what  they  are.”  He 
glanced  sidelong  at  her  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes 
to  see  if  she  would  not  soon  rise  to  the  bait,  but  she  was 
biting  the  end  of  her  thread  preparatory  to  inserting 
it  in  her  needle,  and  an  angry  frown  was  on  her  brow 
which  boded  him  no  good  had  he  been  able  to  read  the 
weather  forecasts.  “ Ye’ll  do  well  to  get  it  done  soon  ; 
aye,  there’s  nothin’  like  it,  nothin’  like  it.” 

“ I do  not  agree  with  you  there,”  said  she  with  some 
heat.  “ I think  there  could  be  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  rush  children  into  marriage  when  they  have 
not  the  least  idea  what  they  are  about,  or  what  it 
means ; before  they  have  well  opened  their  eyes  upon 
the  world  and  do  not  in  the  least  know  that  they 
are  tying  themselves  down  to  a life  of  servitude  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  when  they  might,  and  ought 
to  be,  acquiring  knowledge  and  seeking  after  wisdom. 
They  think  they  are  developing  splendid  wings  and  will 
fly  abroad  in  the  greatest  possible  glory.  We  give 
them  I fear  false  teaching  and  false  ideas  of  life.  They 
should  be  shown  what  the  world  truly  is  before  they 
enter  upon  it  and  not  go  led  into  a fool’s  paradise 
blindfolded  as  they  are  by  sentiment  and  romance.’’ 
She  broke  off,  she  saw  he  was  too  ignorant  to  under- 
stand her,  and  she  remodelled  and  cut  down  her 
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sentence.  “ I do  not  approve  of  entering  upon  marriage 
at  so  very  early  a stage  of  life,”  she  said. 

“ That’s  all  nonsense,”  he  said,  with  a great  air  of 
superiority.  “ The  sooner  ye  get  other  people  to 
keep  them,  a tell  ye,  the  better,  ye  don’t  know  what 
ye’re  talkin’  about.  That’s  all  nonsense.  If  they 
don’t  do  it  when  they  are  young  they  won’t  when  they 
are  older,  an’  if  they  do  everybody  thinks  them  old 
fools,  an’  them’s  the  worst  kind  of  fools.  A tell  ye, 
ye  are  all  wrong.  Don’t  you  be  takin’  up  them  notions 
an’  makin’  a fool  of  yourself ; the  best  thing  is  to  get 
her  married  in  good  time,  as  soon  as  ye  can,  an’  not  be 
waitin’  till  it  is  too  late.  A suppose  ye  will  be  givin’ 
her  a brave  wee  penny  as  she  is  the  eldest.  Ye’ll 
make  a good  start.  There  is  nothin’  like  givin’  a 
family  of  daughters  a good  start  aff,  that’s  the  thing. 
An’  whin  ye  make  a good  match  for  the  first  one  and 
give  her  plenty — an’  get  a big  name.”  Here  he  spread 
his  hands  very  amply  indeed  over  the  fire  as  if  he  were 
receiving  the  plenty.  ‘‘There’s  plenty  after  the  young 
ones  an'  ye  needn’t  give  them  so  much.  Do  it  well 
at  the  first,  that’s  what  ye  ought  to  do — well  at  the 
first.  A suppose  Hugh  Fairfield  laid  a good  penny 
behind  him  ? A never  heerd  exactly  how  much  it  wus. 
How  much  are  ye  givin'  yer  daughter  ? ” 

“My  husband’s  money  is  all  safe,”  said  the  widow, 
dryly,  “ and  a great  deal  more  besides.  Thou  knowest 
we  have  no  expenses  here  to  speak  of,  my  daughters 
need  not  to  look  for  husbands  to  keep  them ; married 
or  single,  they  have  as  much  to  live  upon,  and  more, 
than  any  woman  ought  to  spend  on  her  living,  if  she 
fear  God  and  be  a wise  and  discreet  woman  as  I hope 
to  rear  my  children  to  be.  If  the  time  comes  that  they 
marry  and  a husband  to  please  me  comes  with  it,  they 
shall  not  go  empty  handed,  be  thou  well  assured  of 
that,  Master  Danghimout.  But  I am  in  no  haste  for 
that  time,  nor  need  you  be  anxious  about  the  portions 
of  my  daughters.” 
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“ O aye,  yer  story’s  good,  very  good,  an’  a like  it 
well.  A heerd  it  said  in  the  town  ye  had  ten  thousand 
for  the  first  one,  but  am  sure  ye’ll  do  well  for  the  first 
one,  as  am  tellin’  ye.  Ye’ll  be  wantin’  settlements  a 
suppose.  Not  that  a think  ye  would  be  right  there ; 
maybe  she  would  be  the  first  till  go  and  it’s  only  lossin’ 
a mint  of  money  on  the  lawyers  at  the  first.  The  way 
them  lawyers  pick  their  crumbs  at  the  marryin’s  is 
over  all,  they  are  the  rogues,  they  are  that,  but  as  am 
sayin’  it’s  just  lost  money  makin’  settlements,  jist 
nonsense,  that’s  what  it  is.  A man  is  always  better 
at  keepin’  the  money  safe  than  a woman.” 

“ There  is  no  use,  Master  Danghimout,  talking  about 
settlements  till  the  man  is  on  the  ground,  and  of  course 
all  would  depend  on  his  fortune.  I should  not  in  any 
case,  as  thou  knowest,  allow  my  daughter’s  fortune  to 
go  unreservedly  to  her  husband.  If  any  of  my  children 
marry,  their  husbands  must  be  in  a position  to  give  a 
suitable  jointure,  and  her  money  must  be  settled  upon 
her  children.” 

“ Well,  well,  well,  now,  don’t  be  gettin’  angry  about 
that,  it’s  not  worth  a talkin’  about.  How  much  did 
ye  say  ye  wur  givin’  ? ” 

“ Pooh,  Master  Danghimout,  we  must  see  the  man 
first,  and  thou  knowest  I have  told  thee  I am  in  no 
hurry  about  that.” 

“ O aye  ! O aye  ! a know,  a know.”  After  a 
considerable  pause  he  resumed.  “ What  do  ye  say  to 
our  Dick  ? he’s  a brave,  well-set-up,  strappin’  lad. 
There’s  not  his  equal  from  the  Cove  of  Cork  till  the 
Giant’s  Cassy,  no  nor  from  Dublin  Bay  till  the  Shannon’s 
mouth  ? There’s  an  offer  for  ye  now,  Mistress  Fairfield  ! 
What  do  ye  say  to  a hunner  pounds  by  the  year  ? ” 

“ For  what,  Master  Danghimout  ? ” 

“ For  a jointure  for  yer  daughter.” 

“ I should  not  think  of  it  at  all,  Master  Dang- 
himout.” 

“ Heth,  ye  shud  ; it’s  a good  offer,  money  is  always 
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money,  ye  should  never  refuse  money,  ye  might  do 
worse.  What  will  ye  be  givin’  her  ? ” 

Each  time  he  put  the  query  he  raised  his  eyebrows 
with  an  air  of  extreme  innocence  and  gentle  insinuation. 

“ I have  said,  Master  Danghimout,  that  I mean 
first  to  teach  her  what  marriage  is ; that  she  is  not 
becoming  emancipated  and  swelling  into  a life  of 
brilliant  happiness  and  splendid  living,  but  settling 
down  to  a life  of  bitter  self-sacrifice  and  grinding 
servitude,  and  a very  slight  chance,  if  any  at  all,  of 
happiness.  If  a husband  turns  out  neglectful,  goes 
too  much  from  home,  is  unfriendly  and  without 
affection  for  his  own  family,  to  put  the  failings  of  the 
human  race  in  their  mildest  form ” 

"Ye  shud  not  name  that ; that  shud  not  be  put  in 
their  heads." 

“ Ah,  Master  Danghimout,  that  is  your  view  of  the 
case,  my  view,  you  know  is,  that  our  young  people 
should  know  what  they  must  expect,  and  what  to 
expect  and  how  to  meet  it.  When  one  knows  what 
to  expect,  one  does  not  take  the  evils  that  are  to  come 
so  much  to  heart.  To  know  is  to  be  prepared.  The  false 
teaching  and  deception  about  it,  is  leading  them  to  expect 
splendid  things  out  of  dull,  grey,  squalid  living,  exciting 
golden  hopes,  which  are  to  be  dashed  to  destruction 
instantly.  Alas  ! almost  instantly.  There  is  a curse, 
I think,  with  such  deception,  and  such  wanton  false- 
ness is  worthy  of  being  cursed.  It  is  cursed.  Why 
do  not  you  teach  your  son  the  truth  of  life  ? Ye  would 
serve  him  better  than  by  driving  a hard  bargain  with 
me  about  my  daughter’s  portion." 

" Ach  woman,  they  wudn’t  believe  a word  ye  wud 
tell  them  ; where’s  the  use  talkin’  ? there  is  no  way 
of  persuading  a donkey  but  by  a cudgel.  People 
make  their  own  lash  and  lash  themselves,  ye  jist  have 
to  give  young  ones  their  head  and  let  them  pull  away 
as  they  can.” 

"Ah,  but  it  should  not  be  the  business  of  parents 
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to  trick  their  own  children  into  a tight  place  and  give 
them  scorpions  wherewith  to  lash  one  another.” 

“ They  won’t  listen  to  ye,  am  tellin’  ye ; they 
wudn’t  believe  ye,  they  wud  think  ye  wur  hinderin’ 
them  from  doin’  the  best  thing  in  life,  and  the  only  one 
that  is  worth  doin’.” 

“ But  that  is  the  deception.  Why  are  they  led  to 
believe  that  such  is  the  only  good  thing  in  life  ? We 
constantly  hear  the  elders  taunt  the  young  and  say, 
‘ Are  ye  never  married  yet  ? heth,  yer  missin’  it  ? ’ We 
teach  them  that,  do  we  not.  Master  Danghimout  ? 
though  we  forbear  better  lessons  on  the  plea  that  they 
won’t  listen.” 

“If  ye  think  to  save  them  from  their  chastenin’ 
ye’re  wrong ; young  ones  will  take  the  devil  by  the  tail 
in  spite  of  ye.  They’re  none  the  worse  for  their 
takin’  down  ; they  have  a deal  too  much  sauce  anyway, 
and  the  nation  has  to  be  populated,  the  law  allows  it, 
and  men  maintain  it.” 

“ Men  maintain  many  evils  alas  ! and  the  law  is  their 
handiwork,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  evils  should  not 
be  eradicated,  and  the  laws  amended,  and  as  to  the 
population  of  the  country  since  man  maintains  it,  I 
could  not  conceive  it  any  injury  to  the  race  at  large, 
if  it  went  on  under  less  agonizing  circumstances,  and 
to  that  end  I hold  we  should  instruct  our  young  to 
take  a true  view  of  the  actual  conditions  of  life.  To  see 
things  clearly  as  they  actually  are  is  the  first  step 
towards  rectifying,  or  if  we  cannot  rectify  at  least  avoid 
the  many  evils  and  dangers  that  attend  our  walk 
through  life,  especially  married  life.” 

“ If  ye  put  them  notions  in  their  heads  ye’ll  get 
keepin’  them,  yer  not  wantin’  to  set  up  a nunnery,  am 
thinkin’.” 

“ I shall  do  what  I know  to  be  right,  whether  it 
result  in  a nunnery  or  a nursery.  I have  learnt  to 
dread  with  great  fear  a nursery  where  a father  cannot 
or  will  not  either  instruct  or  maintain  his  offspring. 
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What  should  I do  with  a husband  for  my  daughter,  if 
instead  of  keeping  her,  as  you  are  pleased  to  put  it,  he 
should  want  me  to  keep  him  ? ” 

“ Heth,  a think  ye  would  be  doin’  well.  Dick’s  a 
brave  boy.  It’s  a poor  house  with  no  man  to  be  a 
master  for  ye.  He  could  lead  the  prayer  and  raise 
the  psalm  on  a Sunday  mornin’,  and  ye  wud  still  hev 
a man  in  the  house,  and  ye  cud  be  givin’  him  yer 
good  advice.  Dick’s  idle  an’  wilful,  but  a wud  trust 
to  you  to  teach  him  better  ways.” 

Dick  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  Lazy 
Dick,  and  Idle  Dick  Danghimout  of  Gutterduckhim, 
and  Dick  Harrowpin,  partaking  something  of  his 
parent’s  faculty  for  holding  a bit  more  than  his  own  in 
a bargain. 

“ A suppose  ye  wud  be  throwin’  Glenburnfoot  into 
the  bargain.  It’s  not  much  now  there’s  so  little  land 
with  it,  and  it’s  but  right  the  owldest  shud  hev  the 
place,  although  as  a wus  sayin’  it’s  not  so  much  as  it 
might  be.  All  ye  wud  be  out  at  the  present  time  wud 
be  the  diet  of  the  young  couple  here,  where  ye  could 
be  instructin’  Dick.”  By  this  time  he  had  quite 
come  to  believe  that  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  her 
heart  to  instruct  Dick.  “ An’  keeping  yer  eye  on  him, 
and  fur  the  house,  ye  hev  that  anyway,  and  that  wud 
cost  ye  nothin’.  So  as  a wus  saying  ten  thousand 
and  Glenburnfoot  thrown  into  the  bargain.  A hunner 
pounds  a year  wud  do  very  well  for  a jointure,  if  there 
is  any  call  for  it  at  all,  but  it’s  just  foolishness  throwin’ 
so  much  money  in  the  way  of  the  lawyers,  that  what 
a’m  telling  ye ; and  there  might  be  no  call  for  it,  she 
might  be  tuck  first,  and  then  the  money  would  jist  be 
clean  lost.  As  for  settlin’  the  dowery,  a’m  clean  agin 
it,  a wudn’t  be  for  that  at  all,  a hev  two  little  wenches 
of  my  own  thonder,  an’  a will  need  it  for  them,  not 
to  be  leavin’  them  a charge  on  the  place.  Dick  will 

be  gettin’  all when  a hev  done  with  it,  an’  a wud 

not  put  a burden  on  him  that  way.” 
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He  drew  up  his  lips  and  chirruped  in  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  smacked  largely,  crossed  his  legs,  and 
clasped  his  coarse  hands  round  his  knee  and  breathed 
with  complacence  and  satisfaction,  then  changing  his 
tone  to  one  of  great  cheerfulness  : 

“ A hed  an  offer  for  Dick  from  the  Sovereign,  for 
his  daughter  ; heth,  she’s  a fine  girl  and,  heth,  he’s 
givin’  a brave  wee  penny  with  her,  an’  a murgess 
forby  (mortgage)  on  the  Manor  Farm,  and  on  the 
flour  mill  and  the  sugar  factory,  but  a’m  thinkin’  a 
wud  need  to  hev  the  tuck  mill  too,  an’  a wheen  of  the 
tradin’  crafts  into  the  bargain,  for  he  has  a lot  of 
troublesome  sons,  the  Sovereign,  an’  a wud  jist  rather 
be  dealin’  with  yerself  a’m  thinkin’.  Glenburnfoot’s 
a quate  place,  and  ye  cud  be  givin’  Dick  yer  advice 
to  take  to  some  work  for  idleset  is  not  good  for  boys, 
an’  ye  might  hev  it  done  any  time  ye  liket.  Masther 
Adair  is  not  that  far  away,  not  but  ye’d  maybe  better 
get  the  curate  to  do  it  for  fear  of  the  tie  coming  loose. 
They  say  it’s  again  the  law  for  Masther  Adair  to  do  it, 
a hunner  pound  of  a fine  and  jail,  an’  yer  childer 
not  married  at  all.  It’s  bad  work,  not  but  a wud 
rather  hev  him  myself  nor  anybody.  Well ! well ! 
think  about  it  now.  Ye  shud  not  keep  them  closed 
up  the  way  ye  do.  Let  them  come  over  thonder  and 
run  in  and  out  of  Rough-and-Sauncy,  and  let  Dick  see 
her,  she’ll  be  all  the  fander  of  him.  Heth,  my  woman 
asked  my  father  for  me — the  men  likes  the  weemin 
that  looks  after  them,  a’m  telling  ye,  and  not  stuck- 
up  hussies.  She  did  andeed ; of  course  it  was  a joke, 
but  she  was  in  earnest  too.  A never  asked  her  the 
word  in  my  life,  niver.  She  bought  the  ring  an’  all 
herself ; a niver  spent  a shillin’  on  her  in  my  day. 
Tuts  woman  ye’re  far  too  backward.  Send  them  over 
thonder  an’  let  them  run  out  an’  in,  an’  it’ll  do  them 
good,  a mint  of  good.  A must  into  the  town  an’  maybe 
a’ll  hev  a word  or  two  with  the  Sovereign.  It’s  a very 
fine  mornin’  for  the  time  of  year.  Good-bye,  an’  may 
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the  Lord  rest  with  you  and  yours  abundantly  in  mercy 
an’  grace  an’  goodness,  risin’  up  and  lying  down,  in 
sickness  and  health,  everything  that  comes  from  His 
han’  is  a blessin’  an’  may  He  bountifully  fill  yer  basket 
an’  store,  an’  sen’  ye  a good  man  for  yer  daughter. 
A wish  ye  well.  Ye  can  be  thinkin’  about  it — but  a’m 
clean  agin  the  settlin’.” 

As  he  pursued  his  way  through  the  woods  it  preyed 
upon  his  mind  that  perhaps  he  had  been  too  stingy 
with  regard  to  the  jointure  and  regretted  that  he  had 
not  permitted  himself  to  offer  “ a hunner  and  a half.” 
But  no,  fifty  was  too  much,  his  heart  would  not  suffer 
it,  thirty  pounds  would  be  perhaps  better,  he  could  still 
advance  a step,  and  it  was  not  so  easy  going  back. 

“ A wud  offer  her  a hunner  and  thirty  pounds 
the  next  time  a see  her,  but  a wud  rather  ” — and  his 
tone  grew  deeply  venomous — “ let  her  niccker  on  her 
tether  a while  on  the  grass,  she’s  on,  only  a heerd  the 
Sovereign  wus  wantin'  her  daughter  for  wan  of  his  sons 
an’  Dick’s  as  good  a boy  as  any  ever  the  Sovereign 
reared.  A’ll  send  Dick  in  with  a letter  till  the  Sovereign 
with  an  offer  for  his  young  daughter  an  a’ll  tell  him  the 
sort  of  an  offer  the  widow  Fairfield  has  made  to  me,  and 
what  she  is  going  to  give  me.  We’ll  let  him  understan’ 
that  she’s  in  a quare  notion  of  Dick  and  that  she  wud 
rather  hev  him  than  a spoiled  lazy  do-nothin’  town  boy 
with  all  their  capers  and  their  bad  conduct.  That’s 
what  we’ll  do,  Dick  an’  me.” 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion  he  hastened  his  steps 
and  left  Glenburnfoot  far  behind  him.  There  indigna- 
tion was  boiling  over,  for  the  young  ladies  had  listened 
to  the  offer  through  the  chink  of  the  partly  opened  door, 
and  it  had  created  greater  wrath  than  even  Lipenlug’s 
offer  had  done  before  and  that  had  not  been  slight, 
Mistress  Fairfield  playfully  asking  them  if  they  would 
like  to  go  over  to  Gutterduckhim  and  run  out  and  in 
along  with  the  ducks  and  hens  and  young  bullocks 
and  pigs. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Master  George  McCartney,  “ Sovereign  ” of  Belfast, 
as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  was  then  named, 
sat  within  his  private  office  occupied  with  the  examina- 
tion of  numerous  bags  of  tokens  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  his  approval.  These  were  coins  or  medals 
used  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  business  con- 
venience before  the  introduction  of  copper  money,  each 
merchant  issuing  and  receiving  his  own,  but  not 
accepting  those  of  his  neighbours.  He  was  a man 
immersed  in  affairs,  of  indefatigable  energy,  enormous 
will-power,  and  spacious  versatility.  A Scottish  gentle- 
man, he  had  come  to  Ulster  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1641,  and  established  himself  in 
Belfast  as  a “ merchant  of  the  Staple.”  He  possessed 
five  mills  for  corn,  wheat,  and  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods  ; was  engaged  in  the  sugar-refining  trade 
and  its  bye-products  ■ was  one  of  the  early  ship- 
owners, possessing  with  the  other  important  merchants 
of  his  time  shares  in  numerous  trading  vessels  ; ex- 
ported various  commodities,  and  carried  on  several 
co-industries  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  his 
business.  He  had  been  out  in  the  civil  wars  as  Captain 
of  Horse,  was  Surveyor-General  of  the  County  of  Antrim, 
and  possessor  of  fine  estates  leased  from  my  Lord  of 
Donegall.  He  was  Collector  of  the  Customs,  and 
Sovereign  of  the  town  repeatedly,  and  was  an  energetic 
promoter  of  the  welfare  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants. 
He  had  recently  caused  the  renovation  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Court  House,  and  Market  House  combined,  in 
Front  Street,  (where  now  stands  the  establishment  of 
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Messrs.  Forster  Green,  High  Street,  and  Corn  Market), 
then  close  to  the  Castle  gate,  for  it  had  been  made  a Court 
of  Guard  during  the  Cromwellian  occupation  of  the  town. 

Having  finished  his  examination  of  the  tokens,  he 
took  up  an  illustration  of  the  arms  of  Belfast,  which  he 
was  causing  to  be  placed  on  the  Town  Hall  for  the  first 
time.  This  consisted,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Herald  of  Arms,  of  Per  fess  argent  and  azure.  In  chief, 
a pile  vaire.  A tower  of  the  first  on  a canton  of  the 
second.  In  base,  a ship  with  sails  set,  also  of  the  first. 
Crest,  a Sea-Horse  proper.  Supporters,  dexter,  a wolf 
rampant,  proper.  Sinister,  a Sea-Horse,  proper.  Motto 
— Pro  Tanto  Quid  Retribuamus.  (What  shall  we  give 
in  return  for  so  much  received.)  The  bell  in  the  arms 
of  modern  times  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance  in 
company  with  the  tower  and  the  ships. 

A great  lover  of  such  things,  he  examined  it  closely. 
While  thus  engaged  the  door  opened,  and  Timothy 
McIntyre,  brother  to  Mistress  Fairfield’s  factor  at 
Glenburnfoot,  who  occupied  a similar  position  in  the 
Sovereign’s  household,  introduced  one  Henry  Charley, 
employed  by  the  Sovereign  to  cleanse  the  streets. 

A bye-law  had  been  enacted  that  no  offal  should  be 
thrown  into  the  river  which  flowed  through  the  chief 
street  of  the  town,  the  Farset,  to  pollute  it,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  should  each  cleanse  before  their  own 
houses,  build  and  maintain  in  good  repair  the  wall 
which  bordered  the  river  before  their  dwellings.  Also 
forbidding  that  ducks  and  geese  be  permitted  to  sit  upon 
the  streets  or  bridges  or  enter  the  river,  or  that  carts, 
cars,  hogsheads  of  beer,  or  barrels  of  wine  be  suffered 
to  cumber  or  block  up  the  roadways. 

The  law  was  an  excellent  one,  and  met  with  high 
approval  as  a precept,  but  not  with  all  the  success  in 
practice  that  could  have  been  desired.  The  wall  still 
showed  dilapidated  gaps,  the  ducks  and  geese  still  made 
occasional  slips  and  sweltered  in  and  polluted  the  water, 
or  rose  up  in  the  night  like  phantoms,  screaming  and 
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fluttering  among  the  feet  of  the  confounded  and  belated 
revellers  on  their  devious  ways  to  their  homes.  Grunters 
snored  in  the  sun  or  ploughed  up  the  unpaved  streets, 
or  ranged  over  the  whole  of  the  five  streets  and  numerous 
lanes  which  formed  the  basis  for  a charter  at  this  period, 
and  every  day  our  worthy  Sovereign’s  indignation 
burst  forth  anew  to  see  how  unwilling  the  human  race 
existing  upon  earth  is  to  be  made  cleaner  or  better  or 
in  any  wise  improved  by  edict  of  dignitaries  or  advice 
of  well-wishers. 

The  most  troublesome  part  of  the  community  had 
been  the  butchers,  who,  leaving  the  refuse  of  their 
slaughter-houses  lying  upon  the  public  roadways,  had 
created  a pestilential  nuisance  insufferable  and  in- 
tolerable. Those  of  them  most  amenable  to  law, 
order,  and  reason,  had  through  time  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  confined  to  one  street,  but  several  fought 
violently  for  their  liberties  and  the  pleasure  of  having 
their  own  way,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  particularly  one  man,  whose  violence  was 
irrepressible,  and  who  gave  immense  trouble  to  the 
authorities  by  his  insubordination  to  the  law.  He  had 
been  many  times  committed  to  prison,  and  had  been 
ordered  to  leave  the  town  for  the  reason  that  he  would 
not  take  up  his  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other 
butchers,  but  would  choose  his  own  place  of  dwelling 
wheresoever  his  fancy  fixed  upon,  and  that  was  generally 
where  he  could  most  irritate  and  offend  George 
McCartney.  He  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  town 
boundary,  but  in  a few  days  he  was  found  to  have 
established  himself  in  Goose  Lane,  immediately  without 
the  Rampier  at  the  North  Gate,  and  to  have  opened  up 
his  business  there.  His  contention  was  that  being  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  town  he  was  beyond  the  town 
boundary,  but  the  boundary  extended  three  miles  from 
the  castle  in  every  direction,  and  Cantankerous  Tammy 
was  still  in  their  midst. 

The  neat’s  tongue,  perquisites  due  to  the  Sovereign 
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weekly  from  each  of  the  butchers,  came  regularly,  how- 
ever, from  Tammy’s  shop ; but  Tammy  made  no 
mystery  of  it  that  he  was  not  responsible,  but  his  wife,  a 
respectable  woman,  who  laboured  much  and  sadly  in 
vain  while  she  had  Tammy  for  an  inmate,  to  keep  peace 
with  all  the  world  without  and  within  her  house. 

The  town  was  laid  out  with  gardens  front  and  rear, 
but  the  inhabitants  were  loath  to  take  the  trouble  to 
adorn  the  earth  with  either  fruits  or  flowers,  or  to 
confine  their  belongings,  especially  their  pigs,  to  any 
part  of  their  premises,  and  a number  of  fine  shots  and 
several  sows  had  enjoyed  the  run  of  the  town  for  most 
of  the  summer  months  preceding  the  opening  of  our 
story.  Various  notices  had  been  issued  through  the 
town  sergeants,  Thomas  Postley  and  Phelamy  Coshman, 
some  fines  exacted,  yet  pigs  were  still  in  evidence. 

One  fine  day  the  Sovereign,  issuing  from  his  hand- 
some new  stone-built  warehouse  on  the  Creek,  as  the 
harbour  was  named,  and  feeling  elevated  in  dignity  and 
pride,  having  been  of  late  the  recipient  of  several  fresh 
honours  and  had  just  finished  reading  letters  notifying 
great  success  in  his  shipping  enterprises,  as  he  stepped 
forth  upon  the  street  a great  sow,  black  with  filth  from 
a gutter  where  she  had  been  wallowing,  barred  his 
progress.  He  struck  her  with  the  cane  he  carried,  when, 
with  a loud  roar,  she  rushed  upon  him  open-mouthed, 
and  pursued  him  across  the  road.  He  was  obliged  to 
spring  upon  the  low  river  wall  to  save  himself,  but  the 
pig,  nimble  as  a climbing  bear,  sprang  up  likewise,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  several  persons 
in  the  street,  she  would  have  torn  and  mutilated  him 
savagely.  With  outraged  feelings  and  fierce  indigna- 
tion the  Sovereign  dashed  into  his  office,  brought  out  a 
gun  and  shot  the  animal  where  she  stood,  like  a wild 
boar  of  the  olden  times,  holding  the  crowd  at  bay. 

The  smoke  had  hardly  cleared  away  and  the  fact 
ascertained  that  the  beast  was  dead  when  it  was  also 
discovered  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  butcher, 
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Cantankerous  Tammy,  the  Sovereign’s  deadly  enemy. 
Various  times  had  he  been  fined  for  letting  this  danger- 
ous animal  loose  upon  the  town,  as  she  was  known  to 
attack  and  bite  any  one  she  could  reach,  but  the  fines 
were  paid  by  his  wife,  and  Tammy  with  his  own  hands 
let  her  loose  and  refused  to  keep  her  confined.  At  once 
he  instituted  legal  proceedings  against  the  Sovereign. 

Henry  Charley,  one  of  the  men  employed  by  the 
Sovereign  in  the  interests  of  the  Corporation  as  scaven- 
ger, to  sweep  public  places,  exercising  his  functions  at 
the  North  Gate,  and  understanding  all  these  matters, 
was  deliberate  and  surly  in  the  execution  of  his  duty 
very  near  to  the  corner  house  in  Goose  Lane,  where 
Tammy  hung  out  his  sign.  Tammy,  with  a great  show 
of  ferocity,  ordered  Charley  from  about  his  premises, 
but  Charley,  not  heeding  the  warning  voice,  was  flung 
into  the  ditch  and  left  there,  the  blood  spinning  from  his 
nasal  organ  to  the  great  detriment  of  both  his  person  and 
garments.  With  indignation  not  a whit  less  than  the 
Sovereign  himself  had  felt  and  feelings  hardly  less  out- 
raged, he  had  come  to  make  his  complaint,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  recital  of  his  griefs,  when  James  McCartney 
returned  from  Carrickfergus,  entered  his  father’s  room, 
and  cut  the  narrative  short. 

Before  having  set  out  that  morning  for  Carrickfergus, 
he  had  sent  to  the  Chichester  Arms  requesting  the 
stranger  to  sup  with  him  at  the  Sovereign’s  residence, 
where  the  Sovereign  and  himself  would  consult  with  him 
as  to  the  best  means  to  be  taken  to  apprehend  the  foot- 
pads who  had  robbed  the  stranger  the  night  before 
when  Lady  Donegall  had  met  with  her  adventure. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  stranger  had  not  yet  made 
his  appearance,  he  proceeded  to  the  withdra wing-room, 
where  the  ladies  of  the  family  were  assembled. 

Seated  near  a sea-coal  fire  was  the  comely  second 
wife  of  the  Sovereign.  She  had  been  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  making  bone  lace,  but  the  waning  light 
had  caused  her  to  set  the  stand  containing  its  pillow 
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with  its  innumerable  pins  and  multitude  of  dangling 
bobbins  to  one  side,  and  her  plump  fingers  played  with 
the  many  rings  which  adorned  them.  Her  gown  con- 
sisted of  a petticoat  of  rich  brocade.  Venetian  rose 
point  lace  garnished  the  bosom  of  her  gown,  which  was 
of  violet  silk,  and  a chain  of  amethysts  encircled  her 
plump  neck  and  suspended  a miniature  with  which  she 
frequently  toyed.  Her  hair  was  uncovered,  and,  unlike 
the  rest  of  her  toilet,  lacked  the  elaborate  arrangement 
so  much  affected  by  ladies  of  all  stations  at  that  time, 
and  was  quite  smooth  and  plain,  but  carried  with  it  a 
certain  prettiness  pleasant  enough  to  look  upon.  She 
was  engaged  in  small  talk  with  her  married  step- 
daughter, Mistress  Lockhard,  who  paid  flying  visits 
every  day  of  her  life  to  her  father’s  house. 

The  husband  of  that  lady,  a young  merchant  of  the 
town,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  leading  Scotchmen  of 
Ulster,  whose  names  had  been  on  the  proclaimed  list 
when  the  Ulster  Commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  determined  to  banish  the  most  troublesome  and 
influential  leaders  of  the  Scottish  people  to  Tipperary 
for  not  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Common- 
wealth as  then  established  without  King  or  Lords,  and 
this  son  was  now  a prosperous  merchant  of  the  staple 
in  the  town. 

Mistress  Lockhard  was  a gay  and  sprightly  matron, 
not  so  handsome  as  Lettice,  her  step-sister,  promised  to 
be,  partaking  too  much  of  the  dark  complexion  peculiar 
to  George  McCartney,  which  was  not  handsome  for  a 
woman.  She  was  attired  in  a riding  habit  of  green 
cloth  with  lace  cravat  and  ruffles,  a splendid  cavalier 
hat  with  yellow  plume,  after  the  latest  fashion  worn  by 
my  lady  Castlemain,  the  King’s  favourite  at  Court, 
while  out  hunting.  Fashions  travel  far  and  fast,  and 
Mistress  Lockhard  affected  everything  fashionable  im- 
mediately it  was  heard  of.  The  style  suited  her,  and 
she  looked  well  as  she  discussed  with  her  step-mother 
the  awkward  and  unaccountable  stinginess  of  the 
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Sovereign  in  confining  the  fires  in  this  his  fine  new 
house,  next  neighbour  to  Lettice  Hill,  to  the  number  of 
five  only  on  account  of  the  Hearth  Tax,  when  my  lord 
had  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  Castle. 

Near  the  windows,  where  a group  of  candles  lit  up 
the  shadows,  Lettice  and  a young  companion,  Mistress 
Jane  Waring,  daughter  of  Thomas  Waring,  merchant  of 
Broad  Street,  amidst  bursts  of  laughter  were  slaving  at 
the  task  of  initiation  into  the  mystery  of  finding  out  on 
what  day  Easter  fell  that  year,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
very  young  gentleman  in  the  garb  of  a curate,  who  had 
constituted  himself  their  task-master,  and  who  was 
both  a violent-tempered  and  tyrannical  instructor. 

Lettice  had  mastered  the  secret  of  finding  the 
“ Golden  Number,”  but  was  beginning  to  fear  that  the 
task  of  finding  the  “ Sunday  Letter,”  or  ever  attaining  to 
any  knowledge  of  the  Pascal  full  moon,  was  beyond  her. 

“ I do  not  believe  thou  knowest  how  to  find  it 
thyself.  Master  Swift,”  * she  cried,  in  a tone  somewhat 
excited  and  heated  by  the  tyranny  and  injustice  he  was 
practising  upon  her. 

“ Do  not  I ? ” he  asked,  in  a taunting  tone.  “ I can 
do  it  mentally  for  any  given  year  you  choose  to  men- 
tion ” — this  he  said  with  an  air  of  assumption  which 
Lettice  was  naughty  enough  to  call  “ cocky  ” — “ from 
now  till  the  twentieth  century.  But  women  have  no 
intellect.  You  might  teach  a dog  to  find  Easter,  but 
you  could  not  drum  it  into  a girl,”  continued  he  with 
aggressive  insolence.  “ There’s  Mistress  Varina  hath 
found  it  while  thou  canst  not  do  it.  Thou  art  idle  ! ” 
asserted  he,  offensively. 

" And  thou,”  retorted  Lettice,  impolitely,  “ art  as 
cross  as  a bear.  Thou  should’st  have  brought  thy  stick 
with  thee  to  beat  me,  that  is  much  easier  than  explain- 
ing, Master  Woolly-head  ! ” and  she  made  an  attempt 
to  tweak  his  periwig,  from  which  he  only  saved  himself 
by  a sudden  jerk  of  his  head. 

* Dean  Swift, 
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" Varina  hath  learnt  it  while  thou  hast  only  begun 
to  count  thy  fingers.” 

Lettice,  enraged  at  this  charge  upon  her  mathe- 
matical accomplishments  and  mental  capacity,  cast 
about  vaguely  for  a retort  fitting  the  occasion. 

“ Varina,  indeed ! ” said  she,  contemptuously. 
“ We  shall  all  have  to  change  the  names  given  us  by  our 
godfathers  and  godmothers  soon  to  please  thee.  Master 
Swift.  Our  names  are  not  poetical  enough,  thou  sayest, 
to  be  spoken  in  the  same  day  with  Shakespeare’s 
beauties.” 

“ Merciful  heavens  ! ” cried  the  young  gentleman,  in 
horror.  “ Compare  Letitia  and  Jane  with  Portia  and 
Rosamond,  with  Beatrice  and  Hero,  with  Desdemona 
and  Jessica,  or  Juliet,  or  Hermione,  or  Cleopatra  ! ” 

“ Well ! ” said  Lettice,  impotently,  “ anything  is  as 
pretty  as  ‘ Jonathan.’  How  thou  goest  about  with  it 
and  tellest  it  to  servants  when  thou  goest  to  visit  at 
people’s  houses,  I can’t  think.  No  wonder  thou  art 
ashamed  of  it  and  whisper  it  so  old  Timothy  Titus  can’t 
hear  what  thou  sayest  when  you  come  here.  He  says, 

' That  young  Master  Swift  don’t  appear  willing  to  tell 
his  name  nohow,  an’  had  he  killed  a friend  he  could  not 
be  more  ashamed  of  it,  he  is  always  a hiding  of  it.’  ” 

This  charge  of  Lettice’s  was  an  impromptu  invention 
on  her  part,  for  the  budding  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  was 
never  bashful,  and  was  never  known  to  blush  for  his 
words  or  deeds.  He  sneered,  looked  black,  and  then 
turned  his  back  upon  her  while  he  affected  great  good- 
humour,  and  began  to  whisper  poetry  of  his  own  com- 
position to  Jane  Waring. 

He  was  in  love  with  the  young  lady,  and  changed  her 
name  from  Jane  to  Varina  to  please  his  own  poetical 
fancy.  Her  loved  her  pretty  blossom  face,  but  made 
violent  attacks  on  the  commercial  avocations  of  her 
relatives.  He  sneered  at  tallow  and  soaps  and  candles, 
at  raw  hides  and  kippers  and  beef  and  salmon,  at  sugar 
and  salt  and  butter  and  baps,  and  rode  away  after  each 
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visit  in  a towering  rage.  He  was  in  a country  curacy, 
and  his  overbearing  and  vindictive  temper  was  the  chief 
visible  forerunner  of  his  future  greatness,  not  forgetting 
his  mordant  tongue,  which  must  have  developed  itself 
with  his  baby  lispings,for  he  was  never  known  without  it. 

James  McCartney  stood  high  in  the  good  graces  of 
his  step-dame.  She  admired,  encouraged,  and  sympa- 
thized with  him,  while  a certain  grace  in  his  nature  kept 
him  pleasant  and  respectful  towards  her,  a grace  which 
was  by  no  means  alive  in  Arthur,  although  her  own  son, 
the  black  sheep  and  the  humiliation  and  bitterness  of 
the  Sovereign’s  life.  Chichester,  another  son,  was  a 
cadet,  serving  under  Captain  Chichester,  my  lord’s 
nephew  and  heir,  and  was  seldom  at  home.  George,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  said,  was  the  hope  of  the  Sovereign 
with  regard  to  all  his  business.  Blessed  with  the  quality 
of  obedience,  possessed  of  inherent  integrity  of  charac- 
ter, he  took  to  the  business  of  sugar-refining  and  mill- 
superintendence  with  both  liking  and  interest  as  a duck 
takes  to  water  or  a bird  to  the  wing. 

Lights  had  been  introduced  when  James  McCartney 
came  in,  and  he  stood  chatting  near  the  fire,  asking  his 
sister  after  Lockhard,  when  old  Timothy  introduced 
with  awkward  ceremony  Lady  Ann  Chichester  and 
Mistress  Alice  Pakenham.  The  ladies  of  the  house 
made  a great  fuss  over  Lady  Ann,  who  was  a very 
young  girl,  perhaps  about  sixteen,  and  Alice  noted  with 
cynical  interest  how  James  McCartney  forgot  the  world 
in  the  keenness  of  his  interest  in  her  ladyship,  noted  the 
flush  upon  his  cheek,  the  sparkle  of  excitement  in  his 
eye,  and  felt  the  nervous  grasp  of  his  fingers  when  he 
almost  unconsciously  took  her  own  hand.  He  even 
forgot  to  fling  at  herself  his  usual  taunt  and  jibe. 

“ Pray  instruct  my  ignorance,  Master  McCartney,  and 
define  for  me  a moon-struck  calf,”  she  said,  with  irony. 

But  he  only  smiled  vaguely  and  held  her  hand  till 
she  was  obliged  to  pull  it  away,  doing  it  with  a little 
petulance. 
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He  was  surprised,  and  became  instantly  conscious 
of  his  sins  of  omission,  and  that  Alice  Pakenham,  his  old 
enemy  and  adversary,  had  with  mocking  eyes  observed 
and  spied  upon  the  ambition  of  his  soul.  That  she 
should  laugh  at  him,  “ Gadzooks  ! ” 

“ A calf,”  he  retorted,  a little  lamely,  “ is  a thing 
eats  grass,  but  the  splendour  of  the  full  moon  is  always 
associated  in  my  mind  only  with  Mistress  Alice 
Pakenham.” 

“ Ah  ! I fancied  donkeys  a la  Nebuchadnezzar,  was 
as  much  addicted  to  grass  as  calves,  and  that  full  moons 
and  lunacy  had  some  connection.  See  how  very  wrong 
one  can  be  however  well-informed  one  may  fancy 
oneself ! ” 

She  passed  on  to  her  hostess,  and  left  him  to  the 
doubtful  happiness — nay,  certain  misery-  -of  making 
himself  acceptable  and  agreeable  to  the  lady  of  his 
ambitions. 

His  earnest  desire  to  please  made  him  stern  in 
manner,  his  determination  to  make  hay  while  oppor- 
tunity served  made  his  eyes  fierce,  while  his  nervousness 
turned  a man  usually  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  into 
a hard,  cold,  granite-like,  repellant  creature.  Every 
word  in  his  ordinary  conversation  was  a jest ; he  was 
full  of  anecdote,  and  the  most  brilliant  and  flashing  con- 
versationalist that  ever  associated  with  his  fellow-man. 
But  before  that  little  silly  girl — child — he  could  not 
squeeze  out  a word  but  hard  commonplaces,  of  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  he  never  thought  and 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  uttering.  His  wit 
deserted  him,  he  was  vexed  and  wounded  and  ashamed 
that  he  could  not  shine  as  on  other  occasions  he  loved 
to  shine,  and  as  he  flattered  himself  he  knew  how  to 
shine.  His  tongue  floundered,  he  actually  could  not 
articulate,  and  he  wanted  to  run  away  and  hide  himself. 

Lady  Ann  trembled  before  him,  all  confusion,  and 
with  nervous  haste  rushed  into  conversation,  appealing 
and  turning  to  one  and  all  in  rapid  succession,  not  daring 
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to  let  her  eyes  dwell  for  an  instant  of  time  on  that 
strong,  handsome  dark  face,  or  meet  the  sombre  light 
of  the  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  unconscious  that  he  looked  so 
grave  and  stern  and  deadly  in  earnest. 

“ Maman  is  coming  for  us  in  two  minutes,  dear 
Mistress  McCartney.  We  go  back  to  the  Castle  to-night. 
I do  so  love  Lettice  Hill  and  I am  so  sorry,  always,  when 
we  leave  it.  Alice  and  I had  been  planning  a raid  on  the 
Sovereign’s  orchards — oh,  for  months,  and  conceive  our 
despair  one  day  when  we  arrived  and  discovered  all  the 
apples  gathered — not  a rosy  cheek  left  for  us  to  sigh 
after ! What  a very  great  quantity  of  cider  the 
Sovereign  must  have  had  made.  I should  so  love  a 
drink  of  it.  We  are  going  back  to  the  Castle,  and 
Maman  is  coming  to  ask  Master  McCartney  to  dine.” 
A fleeting  glance  indicated  that  James  was  the  person 
referred  to.  “ Papa  wants  to  see  him — oh,  extremely  ! 
And  she  will  call  to  bring  vis  in  two  minutes.” 

“ Yes,  and  Lord  John  Butler  also,  Mistress 
McCartney,”  added  Alice. 

She  glanced  at  James  McCartney,  whose  eyes  were 
for  the  moment  upon  her.  They  sank  to  the  fire,  and 
the  pain  and  disappointment  in  them  was  more  than  she 
could  witness  unmoved,  and  she  regretted  that  she  had 
offered  the  information. 

Common  report  had  it  that  Lord  John  was  a suitor 
for  the  hand  of  Lady  Ann,  but  common  report  had  not 
yet  settled  it  whether  Lord  John  was  worthy  and  Lady 
Ann  willing.  Lord  John,  if  he  were  a suitor,  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  as  great  haste  as  James  McCartney,  and 
despite  the  latter’s  disabilities,  he  had  many  times 
ground  his  teeth  and  sworn  not  to  be  outdone  in  the 
contest. 

Lady  Ann  was  not  indifferent  to  him,  he  believed  ; 
but  then,  Lady  Ann  was  so  timid — a great  deal  of  moral 
courage  was  not  Lady  Ann’s  chief  characteristic. 
Gentle,  loving  obedience  to  her  parents  was  the  whole 
of  Lady  Ann’s  personal  character  at  this  time.  Did  my 
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lord  of  Donegall  desire  a barrister  who  had  not  yet  made 
his  name  for  a son-in-law  and  for  a husband  for  his 
dearest  child  and  heiress  ? My  lady  liked  him  very  well 
he  knew,  indeed,  so  did  my  lord.  Both  made  much  of 
him  and  honoured  him,  but  his  vanity  was  not  so  fatuous 
as  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  either  of  these  noble  per- 
sons had  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  making  him  their 
son-in-law  for  an  instant,  and  he  was  sincere  enough 
with  himself  to  admit  that  he  quite  believed  the  idea  had 
never  even  suggested  itself  to  them  ; and  he  did  not 
deceive  himself  that,  should  he  ever  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing his  ends,  it  would  be  done  by  himself  unassisted. 

Lady  Ann  was  not  to  be  depended  upon.  She  might 
love,  but  she  would  not  maintain  it  for  an  instant  in 
opposition  to  her  parents.  She  might  love,  but  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  leave  him  if  it  were  so  commanded. 
Oh,  heavens  above,  that  he  could  make  her  love  but  not 
be  able  to  compel  her  to  stick  to  him  ! Such  impotency 
was  agony  to  his  soul  greater  than  any  words  could 
express.  Many  times  had  he  suffered  it,  and  now  for  an 
instant  it  wrung  and  tore  at  his  heart  and  brought  a 
bitter  strained  look  into  his  face.  He  could  hardly 
breathe. 

But  Lady  Ann  chattered  away  all  unconsciously. 
Alice  was  now  silent.  Mistress  McCartney  gave  in- 
structions for  the  highly  fashionable  and  new-fangled 
entertainment  of  tea  to  be  brought. 

Lettice  came  and  put  her  arms  round  her  brother, 
and  drew  his  arm  round  her  neck,  and  a smile,  half 
cynical,  half  tender  came  to  his  lips  at  the  little  girl’s 
percipience  and  affectionate  cuddling.  He  pulled  her 
hair  and  ears,  and  affected  to  smack  her  cheeks,  and 
many  other  terms  of  endearment  such  as  frequently 
passed  between  the  spoilt  girl  and  her  elder  brother,  and 
which  she  liked,  and  in  which  he  only  indulged  when 
softened  and  chastened  and  his  pride  humbled.  He  was 
a better  man  then,  James  McCartney,  than  when  his 
pungent  wit  was  crossing  swords  with  Alice  Pakenham 
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or  striking  and  wounding  unsparingly  amongst  his  com- 
panions of  his  own  profession  or  his  acquaintances  in 
other  walks  of  life. 

In  a few  minutes  Lady  Donegall  arrived,  and  in  her 
train  Lord  John,  and  the  ladies  of  the  house  made  much 
ado,  and  fussed  and  fluttered,  desiring  to  know  whether 
their  guests  would  partake  of  liquid  tea  or  dressed 
leaves — for  in  the  early  days  of  tea  the  leaves  were  not 
discarded  after  infusion,  but  dressed  with  butter  and 
spice,  and  offered  as  a variety  dish,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men not  knowing  which  form  it  was  smartest  for  them 
to  patronize. 

So  both  sexes  hesitated  between  the  liquid  and  the 
solid,  gentlemen  being  of  private  opinion  that  “ cat- 
lap ” was  fit  only  for  women,  and  having  no  great  love 
yet  born  within  them  for  leaves  and  butter,  wished  in 
vain  for  a beverage  more  congenial  to  their  palates  ; but 
not  for  worlds  would  the  least  of  them  misbehave  them- 
selves as  smart  men  in  the  society  of  smart  dames. 

James  McCartney  swallowed  hot  liquid  tea,  and 
wished  to  heaven  a sanded  floor  were  in  vogue  in  the 
withdra wing-room,  where  it  might  be  dispersed  at 
liberty,  and  without  inconvenience.  Lord  John  waited 
for  his  dose  till  it  was  quite  cold,  then  swallowed  it  all 
at  a gulp.  Master  Swift,  in  his  element,  being  noticed  by 
ladies  of  high  degree,  which  pleased  him  in  his  youth, 
sipped  it  as  if  it  were  the  most  delectable  thing  heaven 
had  to  bestow.  Lady  Ann  first  drank  her  cider  then 
ate  her  tea-leaves  smilingly.  Lettice  tasted  one  then 
another,  and  then  confined  herself  to  cherry  cheese- 
cakes and  lenten  loaf. 

Mistress  McCartney  was  proud  of  her  tea  and  proud 
of  her  visitors,  pressed  her  good  things,  upon  which  she 
next  fell,  and  disparaged  them  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
a chorus  of  praises.  Lady  Donegall  issued  her  invita- 
tions, and,  in  the  midst  thereof,  a strange  gentleman 
was  ushered  in,  creating  a profound  silence  amongst  the 
merry  tea-drinkers. 
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“ Master  Walter  Ashlands,”  said  Timothy  McIntyre 
in  his  old,  husky,  hesitating  Scotch  voice. 

Mistress  McCartney  looked  doubtfully  about  her, 
never  having  heard  of  the  gentleman  before.  He  came 
forward  into  the  light,  a young  man,  tall,  finely-made, 
with  an  air  of  elegance  that  gave  every  one  present  the 
impression  he  was  a personage — “ Of  distinction,” 
each  one  settled  in  his  or  her  mind. 

Why  people  should  associate  handsome  looks  and  a 
fine  air  with  distinction  it  is  hard  to  state,  by  distinction 
meaning  high  birth,  great  wealth,  and  advantages  or 
eminence  in  the  world  of  some  kind,  these  things  by 
no  means  going  hand  in  hand  ; ideals  merely  associate 
them  together.  Not  one  present  was  worldly-wise 
enough  to  remember  any  such  thing,  and  Master  Walter 
Ashlands  was  set  down  instantly,  because  of  his  fine 
appearance,  as  somebody.  He  was  the  gentleman  who 
lost  his  papers  when  Lady  Donegall  had  been  attacked 
by  the  footpads  on  her  way  to  the  conventicle. 

McCartney  came  forward  to  receive  him  as  soon  as 
he  realized  who  he  was,  and  Lady  Donegall  also,  when 
she  became  aware  of  his  identity,  was  profuse  in  her 
attentions  to  him.  Mistress  McCartney  presented  her 
refreshments,  and  a general  air  of  welcome  and  good- 
will was  extended  to  him.  That  it  was  fitting  and 
proper  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doxibt ; the  gentle- 
man was  well-bred  and  pleasant,  but  a certain  tone  of 
high  reserve  prohibited  the  idea  that  familiarity  would 
soon  be  reached  or  that  they  should  ever  become  more 
acquainted  with  his  private  affairs  than  he  chose  to 
allow.  Lady  Donegall’s  leading  questions  were  too 
delicate  to  elicit  any  particular  information,  and  what 
was  given  voluntarily  merely  confirmed  the  opinion 
already  formed. 

From  London — his  voice  indicated  as  much.  A 
stranger — evidently.  Business,  not  pleasure,  nature  not 
indicated.  Evident  desire  to  recover  papers,  but 
neither  over-earnest  nor  luke-warm.  Feelings — angry, 
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with  a desire  to  punish  the  offenders,  a wish  in  which 
Lady  Donegall  and  McCartney  joined  heartily. 

Lady  Donegall’s  connection  with  him  was  not  ex- 
plained, and  he  did  not  refer  to  it  in  any  way,  so  that 
those  not  in  the  secret  were  not  enlightened. 

Lettice  had  scarcely  let  go  her  brother’s  arm  while 
he  was  receiving  Master  Ashlands,  and  in  conversation 
the  eyes  of  the  latter,  turning  to  McCartney  where  he 
stood  near  the  fire  with  Lettice  by  his  side,  were  con- 
stantly fixing  themselves  upon  her. 

Lettice  McCartney  was  not  troubled  with  overmuch 
self-consciousness  at  this  period  of  her  life,  and  if  the 
looks  or  doings  of  the  person  she  was  observing  pleased 
her,  she  gazed  intently  back  at  them  with  large  open  eyes 
of  the  utmost  innocence,  apparently  unconscious  that 
possibly  they  might  behold  her  curiosity  and  return  her 
very  open  interest  in  them.  Thus  she  gazed  at  the 
stranger  without  being  the  least  aware  of  it,  and  such 
innocent  unconsciousness  gave  him  pleasure,  and  he 
kept  watching  for  the  next  phase  of  her  curiosity. 

James  McCartney  was  himself  unpleasantly  uneasy, 
but  it  was  not  on  Lady  Ann’s  account  this  time.  She 
was  engaged  with  Mistress  McCartney  and  Mistress 
Lockhard,  but  Lord  John  Butler  was  developing  what 
appeared  to  be  an  undue  intimacy  with  Alice  Pakenham 
under  McCartney’s  very  nose,  which  suddenly  filled  the 
latter  with  ungovernable  fury.  He  swore  beneath  his 
breath. 

“ D — — him  ! ” he  thought.  “ Does  he  think  he 
can  appropriate  all  the  women  ? ” 

But  this  was  unreasonable,  as  McCartney  did  not  con- 
sider Mistress  Alice  game  worth  his  powder.  So  he  had 
told  himself  a hundred  times  at  least.  Of  course,  a man 
may  admire  a woman — of  course  he  may,  and  the  cat 
may  look  at  the  queen — and  McCartney  did  admire  Mis- 
tress Alice,  but  “ what  of  that?  any  man  may — she  was 
d well  worth  it.  Butwhatdid  that  cursed  cub  mean?” 

Lord  John  ever  found  himself  very  attractive  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  ladies.  Tall,  straight,  well-set-up,  fair, 
fresh-coloured,  pleasant-tempered  when  not  crossed, 
pleasant-spoken  when  in  congenial  company,  heir  to 
the  title  and  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Gowran,  and  had  but 
one  visible  defect — his  eyes  were  dull,  colourless,  life- 
less, eyes  that  no  merriment  could  or  ever  did  light  up. 
He  laughed,  his  face  sparkled  all  over,  the  gayest  of  the 
gay,  but  his  eyes  remained  dull,  faded,  lifeless,  dead, 
unredeemable.  It  had  a singular  effect  on  his  appear- 
ance. But  Lord  John  was  none  the  less  a favourite  ; 
most  people  liked  him.  Alice  appeared  to  like  him  in 
McCartney’s  eyes  “ Deuced  too  well ! ” and  his  un- 
accountable anger  was  fast  becoming  ungovernable. 
The  tones  of  his  voice  grew  loud  and  fierce,  and  he  kept 
glancing  from  time  to  time  at  the  engrossed  couple,  and 
he  began  to  prance  about  the  fire,  kicked  the  dogs  and 
tumbled  the  fire-irons. 

Mistress  McCartney  raised  her  eyebrows  with  a faint 
deprecating  smile,  and  Lady  Donegall  smiled  quietly, 
turning  aside  that  he  might  not  observe.  Even  the 
stranger  began  to  look  about  for  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance in  his  host,  and  drew  mistaken  conclusions — at 
least,  McCartney  would  have  so  informed  him  had  he 
been  aware  that  he  was  taking  any  such  liberty  as 
speculating  on  his  private  affairs. 

The  Sovereign  coming  in  created  a diversion,  and  he 
had  just  finished  rendering  his  devoirs  to  the  ladies  when 
yet  another  guest  was  ushered  in.  Timothy  was  so 
tardy,  and  the  visitor  so  brisk  and  undaunted  by  such  an 
assembly  of  visitors,  that  his  name  was  not  announced 
when  he  stepped  up  to  the  Sovereign.  When  seen  by 
the  light  of  the  candles,  he  was  a tall,  finely-made  young 
gentleman,  with  fine  brown  eyes,  blooming  complexion, 
and  his  own  dark  hair  falling  in  flowing  ringlets  over  his 
shoulders, — as  fine  a young  man  in  his  way  as  any  one 
present,  but  with  an  incredible  amount  of  audacity,  and 
the  courage,  or  perhaps  effrontery,  to  address  freely 
the  greatest  personage  in  the  land. 
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It  was  no  less  than  young  Dick  Danghimout,  son  of 
old  Gutterduckhim.  Stepping  up  to  the  Sovereign,  as 
we  have  said,  he  presented  a letter  under  the  curious 
gaze  of  the  whole  company,  and  said  aloud,  “ A 
letter  from  father.”  Then,  with  the  utmost  sang- 
froid, seated  himself  beside  Mistress  Lockhard,  who 
made  room  for  him  and  entered  into  the  warmest  con- 
versation with  him,  both  of  them  examples  of  that  free 
and  easy  grace  that  knows  not  modesty. 

Shortly  her  ladyship  took  her  departure,  the 
Sovereign,  who  was  a great  squire  of  dames,  escorting 
her  and  assisting  her  into  her  saddle.  The  fates  sent 
a form  of  consolation  to  McCartney  which  surprised 
him  : Lady  Ann  slipped  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and 
with  mixed  feelings  he  found  himself  where  an  hour  ago 
he  would  most  have  desired  to  be.  When  the  fates 
grant  us  our  wishes  after  a bitter  battle,  sometimes,  the 
desire  for  them  is  no  longer  with  us.  McCartney’s 
passions  had  been  so  excited  he  found  it  difficult  to 
accommodate  himself  to  his  opportunity,  and  when  the 
party  had  made  their  adieux,  he  felt  as  if  the  last  living 
spark  of  his  human  hopes  and  aspirations  had  died  out 
and  left  him  alone,  sick,  blind,  and  in  utter  darkness. 


CHAPTER  VII 


The  Sovereign  had  invited  Master  Ashlands  into  his 
private  sanctum,  and  began  the  conversation  with  a 
subject  dear  to  his  own  heart,  over  which,  indeed, 
he  was  quite  infatuated  and  about  which  he  would 
talk  for  hours  and  make  all  the  world  his  audience.  It 
was  the  project  of  introducing  water  into  the  town  by 
pipes. 

His  apartment  presented  no  scrupulous  model  of 
order  ; his  plans  and  maps  lay  broadcast  over  a great 
table,  and  in  a moment  he  was  upon  them,  pointing 
out  the  direction  the  pipes  were  to  take,  the  great 
dam  of  the  manor  mill  which  might  be  utilized  for  a 
reservoir,  and  the  various  points  at  which  he  proposed 
placing  pumps  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  an 
abundance  of  wholesome  water. 

He  entered  deeply  into  the  manner  of  conducting 
it  thence,  and  indicated  why  he  himself  gave  the 
preference  to  square  wooden  pipes,  and  pointed  out 
their  utility  and  superiority  under  existing  circum- 
stances, till  young  Ashlands  might  have  been  as  well 
informed  as  himself,  had  he  given  it  the  whole  of  his 
attention. 

James  McCartney  had  followed  mechanically,  and 
stood  in  moody  meditation  on  the  hearth  which  was 
not  permitted  to  know  the  warmth  of  a fire  as  the 
Sovereign  commanded  restrictions  on  account  of  the 
Hearth  Tax,  and  showed  the  example  of  economy 
by  sacrificing  his  own  comfort  voluntarily  that  all  his 
family  and  retainers  might  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
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inwardly  digest  the  example.  Then  McCartney  came 
and  sat  down  by  the  table  and  the  three  fell  to  dis- 
cussing the  loss  of  the  Sovereign’s  milk  cows,  the 
at  tack  upon  Lady  Donegall,  and  the  loss  of  the  stranger’s 
papers,  and  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
apprehending  the  highwaymen. 

The  Sovereign,  according  to  custom  and  his  powers 
as  Sovereign,  proposed  summoning  the  inhabitants  of 
known  ability  to  attend  him,  and  with  the  Sergeants  of 
the  town  scouring  the  woods  and  lying  in  wait  for  and 
taking  them.  This  McCartney  opposed  as  giving  the 
matter  too  much  publicity  and  allowing  the  desperadoes 
time  to  slip  through  their  fingers.  In  this  young 
Ashlands  concurred. 

“ Was  it  the  wood  kerne  ? ” James  asked. 

The  Sovereign  hesitated,  but  said  he  believed  not. 
He  had  reasons,  private  reasons,  to  believe  the  wood 
kerne  friendly  to  himself.  He  had  dealt  largely  with  the 
Creights,  and  in  a more  friendly  manner  than  any  other 
merchant  of  the  town.  He  had  purchased  large  herds 
of  their  cattle  for  his  exportations  and  could  not 
believe  there  could  be  any  agitation  or  animosity 
against  himself. 

“ The  O’Neills,”  suggested  James. 

No.  The  most  active  of  the  clan,  Daniel  O’Neill 
being  in  retirement  in  England  at  his  Manor  House 
in  Kent,  and  enjoying  his  plum  porridge  in  the  shape 
of  the  Postmaster-generalship  of  the  three  Kingdoms 
with  my  Lady  Chesterfield  for  his  wife  and  his  sons 
spending  their  winters  at  Court,  and  their  summers 
campaigning  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  youth 
of  the  Empire  received  their  education  in  those 
days. 

The  Maginnis  Country  (South  Down)  was  quiet. 
Con  being  on  a sick  bed  at  the  New  Castle  and  the  Lord 
of  Iveagh  engaged  taking  unto  himself  a spouse.  The 
Sovereign  could  only  conclude  that  it  must  be  the 
Tories.  The  native  Irish  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
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quiet  and  nothing  presented  itself  to  him,  but  some 
band  of  desperadoes  from  the  late  disbanded  soldiers. 

After  considerable  deliberations  it  was  arranged 
James  should  secretly  muster  a band  of  willing  and 
lively  young  sparks  of  the  town  ready  and  eager  for 
such  an  enterprise,  of  which  Master  Ashlands  notified 
his  intention  of  making  one,  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  woods, 
and  bring  the  evil  doers  to  a speedy  justice.  But 
the  greatest  secrecy  must  be  observed,  and  the  plot 
must  in  nowise  leak  out,  or  all  efforts  to  trap  them 
would  be  futile. 

At  this  stage  they  were  summoned  to  the  evening 
meal,  and  the  Sovereign’s  table  presented  a generous 
and  elaborate  repast.  Baked  meats,  hot  and  cold  in 
ample  profusion,  flanked  by  generous  wines  and 
home-brewed  ale,  were  displayed  upon  the  board. 
The  first  dish  which  caught  the  visitor’s  eye  was  an 
enormous  one  containing  six  splendid  salmon  dressed 
after  the  Scottish  fashion.  Master  McCartney  had 
been  a titulado  water-officer  under  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles  in  his  own  country  and  now  exported  salmon 
from  the  Irish  rivers  which  rivalled  those  of  his  native 
Firth  of  Forth.  There  was  another  dish  as  large, 
containing  a round  of  powdered  beef.  There  were 
solan  geese,  fruit  and  game  pies  and  fresh  fruits  from 
his  own  orchards,  for  he  had  laid  out  handsome  grounds 
and  orchards  adjoining  his  new  house,  built  after  the 
English  fashion  convenient  to  Lettice  Hill,  Lady 
Donegall’s  summer  residence,  and  which,  as  we  have 
already  said  she  visited  unceremoniously  at  all  times. 
His  orchards,  therefore,  as  you  may  guess,  cut  a 
figure  in  his  expenditure  lists,  and  the  fruits  thereof 
were  called  upon,  as  his  retainers  found  to  their  cost, 
to  make  a show  upon  his  table,  and  the  pippins, 
stone-fruits  and  nuts  did  make  a fine  show. 

The  Sovereign  had  not  well  seated  himself  and 
glanced  around  his  family  assembled  when  he  de- 
manded sternly  where  Artlmr  was.  No  one  ventured 
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to  respond  till  at  length  Timothy,  with  a preliminary 
and  diffident  cough,  stated  he  believed  Master  Arthur 
was  not  yet  in.  This  the  Sovereign  received  in  silence, 
continuing  his  terrible  look  at  Timothy  under  which 
that  person  shrank  a little,  but  said  nothing  more,  and 
the  Sovereign  did  not  extract  it  from  him  on  the  present 
occasion,  having  a regard  for  his  family  secrets  in  the 
presence  of  the  stranger. 

This  latter  person  added  to  his  handsome  person 
and  graceful  carriage  a fluent  and  elegant  manner  of 
speaking,  but  had  as  yet  very  little  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  it,  having  been  compelled  to  do  audience  as 
most  people  did  in  the  Sovereign’s  presence,  but  as  the 
meal  progressed,  and  the  family  interest  was  centered 
upon  him  he  found  himself  giving  a graphic  description 
of  London — of  the  foot-pads,  of  the  squalor,  of  the  ill- 
lighted  streets,  of  how  noble  lords  were  sometimes 
guilty  of  performing  deeds  of  outlawry  and  of  the  very 
royal  servants  themselves  being  accused  of  highway 
robberies,  and  of  how  His  Grace  of  Buckingham’s  own 
footmen  had  attacked  and  robbed  a noble  lord  on 
Hounslow  Heath  a short  time  before  and  left  him 
for  dead,  of  a hundred  stories  of  Court  life,  and  as  many 
of  wars  and  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries.  Stories 
of  the  plague  and  of  the  great  fire  of  London,  but 
nothing  whatever  of  himself,  or  anything  that  would 
lead  them  to  discover  his  station  or  pretensions.  His 
dress  was  so  plain  he  might  have  been  the  son  of  a 
merchant,  neither  lace  cravat  nor  ruffles  nor  wig  were 
present.  His  hair,  unlike  the  courtiers’  style,  was 
cut  short,  after  the  “ Roundhead  ” fashion,  and  there 
were  no  indications  of  a soldier  about  him  that  his 
entertainers  could  detect. 

The  Sovereign  was  greatly  gratified  to  hear  that 
the  streets  of  great  London  were  filthier  than  even  those 
of  Belfast,  and  that  Goose  Lane,  and  other  corre- 
sponding localities  beginning  to  arise  in  Belfast, 
could  not  approach  the  abomination  of  slumdom 
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which  all  but  surrounded  His  Grace  of  Buckingham's 
Palace. 

Loud  and  repeated  knockings  were  heard  at  the 
outer  door,  and  as  there  appeared  no  likelihood  of  their 
ever  coming  to  an  end  of  their  own  accord,  or  of  any 
one  from  the  inside  sallying  forth  to  the  encounter, 
the  Sovereign  cast  a stem  eye  of  reproach  upon  Timothy 
— a long  look  and  deep  reproach — which  made  Timothy 
shuffle  his  feet  and  affect  a cough  and  endeavour  to 
look  unconcerned,  till  at  length,  unable  to  endure  it 
any  longer,  he  departed  to  open  the  door. 

The  world  had  been  rough  in  Timothy’s  time,  and 
Timothy  was  such  as  the  world  had  made  him  ; he 
had  carried  away  from  his  native  highlands  of  Scotland 
the  inhospitable  practice  of  locking  up  the  front  door 
at  meal  times  and  suffering  no  person  from  the  outer 
world  to  enter  in  on  any  pretext  whatever.  This  had 
served  very  well  in  times  of  trouble  during  civil  wars, 
when  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  obtain  a square  meal, 
or  when  the  town  was  filled  with  foreign  troops,  but 
in  times  of  peace  the  Sovereign  wished  that  his  doors 
might  be  free  on  their  hinges,  and  not  sealed  up  as  if  the 
household  were  undergoing  a siege.  But  Timothy  did 
not  see  eye  to  eye  at  all  times  with  his  master,  and 
occasionally  friction  ensued. 

The  McIntyres  considered  themselves  not  on  the 
standing  of  master  and  servant  with  their  employers 
and  carried  themselves  more  masterfully  than  most 
persons,  and  had  often  the  upper  hand  in  matters 
domestic.  And  although  the  Sovereign  had  threatened 
to  dismiss  Timothy  many  times  over  the  business  of 
locking  the  front  door,  Timothy  still  practised  it,  and 
had  retorted  intimately  that  the  Sovereign  was  the 
greater  fool  of  the  two,  for  that  if  he  did  not  know  when 
he  had  a good  servant,  Timothy  knew  when  he  had  a 
good  master,  and  Timothy  was  pretty  well  master  of 
the  establishment,  great  as  the  Sovereign  was  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  latter  submitted 
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with  that  grace  which  very  tyrannical  persons  some- 
times show  when  they  are  in  utter  and  abject  subjec- 
tion themselves  to  the  most  petty  of  tyrants.  Two 
of  the  Earl  of  Donegall’s  footmen  entered,  bearing  an 
enormous  venison  pasty  from  my  lord’s  own  table 
of  which  he  had  eaten  a morsel,  and  finding  it  so  good 
had  sent  it  as  a compliment  straightway  to  the  Sove- 
reign and  his  family. 

Suitable  compliments  being  returned,  and  handsome 
acknowledgments  bestowed  tipon  the  messengers,  and 
the  pasty  having  been  partaken  of  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  by  the  company  the  party 
broke  up  and  the  gentleman  took  his  leave. 

James  McCartney  walked  into  the  town  with  him 
as  far  as  his  Inn  at  the  Four  Corners,  passing  through 
some  of  the  principal  streets  which  were  lighted  only 
by  candles  burning  in  the  windows  of  the  inhabitants. 

As  they  reached  the  Inn  door  from  which  a bright 
and  pleasant  light  issued  a singular  object,  strange 
and  fantastic,  presented  itself  before  them  in  a grotesque 
manner.  With  a hop  and  a skip  a remarkable  piece 
of  humanity  planted  itself  to  bar  their  path.  Dressed 
in  an  old  leathern  tunic,  torn  in  a thousand  tatters, 
naked  feet,  and  an  ancient  cavalier  hat  with  a row  of 
cocks’  quills  adorning  the  crown,  he  stood  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  for  a second,  then  laughed 
fatuously,  and  wrinkling  up  his  thick  features  into 
a comic  expression  and  hunching  up  his  shoulders  he 
approached  the  stranger  and  pointing  to  McCartney 
with  a great  wink  he  whispered  confidentially  half 
aloud — 

“ ’At  a quare  lad.” 

It  struck  them  as  such  a satire,  both  laughed  aloud. 
He  was  known  in  the  town  as  Silly  Willie. 

“ Well,  Willie,”  said  McCartney,  “ what  brings  you 
here  at  this  hour  of  the  night ; you  are  not  living  in  the 
town  are  you  ? ” 

“ Na,  na,”  said  Willie,  shortly. 
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" With  whom  do  you  live  now,  Willie  ? ” 

“ Her,”  said  Willie,  with  the  same  brevity. 

“ Which  ‘ her  ’ ? ” said  McCartney,  endeavouring 
to  elicit  something. 

“ A big  Ommansiss,”  said  Willie. 

“ The  big  woman  ! which  big  woman,  Willie  ? ” 

“ Her  a gives  me  a wee  bit  of  beccky  an’  a wee  bit 
a butter  and  bread.” 

“ Is  it  Mistress  Fairfield  ? ” 

“ Na,  na,  not  her  iss  time.” 

“ It  is  not  the  lady  at  Gutterduckhim  ? ” 

“ Na,  na,”  iterated  Willie. 

“•  Mistress  Partridge  then,  at  the  Three  Lonens 
Ends  ? ” 

Willie  did  not  appear  willing  to  be  communicative, 
and  a pause  ensued,  then  suddenly  he  said — 

“ Big  Mardit’s  a the  Hill  Head.” 

“ Faith,  ye  are  a step  from  home,  Willie,”  and 
McCartney  laughed.  “ How  is  Lady  Rosa  ? I hope 
she  is  very  well,  Willie.  Has  she  sent  you  any  letters 
lately  ? ” 

Willie  laughed  again  fatuously,  looked  sly  and 
greatly  pleased  and  began  to  fiddle  with  his  hat. 

Lady  Rosa  was  Willie’s  sweetheart ; she  was  the 
beautiful  and  far-famed  lady  of  the  celebrated  warrior 
Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  and  had  been  Lady  Rosa  Maginnis 
of  the  Maginnis  Sept  at  Newcastle  a generation  ago. 
Willie  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  lady  as  sung  off  by 
bards  and  poets  in  the  ballads  of  the  times,  always 
asking  for  the  songs  about  Lady  Rosa  when  music 
or  singing  went  on  in  his  presence,  and  to  play  a prank 
on  the  simple  creature,  some  young  imps  had  invented 
that  Lady  Rosa  should  send  Willie  a love-letter,  had 
produced  a piece  of  old  parchment  and  read  such  love 
and  romance  out  of  it  as  perfectly  enraptured  Willie. 

The  joke  had  been  so  good  that  it  was  repeated 
many  times,  and  Willie  now  carried  in  the  crown  of 
his  old  hat  a regular  budget  of  love-letters  from  Lady 
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Rosa,  which  when  he  was  in  a good  humour  he  would 
display  with  great  pride.  He  now  took  the  old  hat 
off,  and  getting  down  on  one  knee  on  the  ground 
shuffled  amongst  these  letters  with  great  dexterity, 
and  selecting  those  which  appeared  to  take  his  fancy 
most  presented  one  each  to  the  gentlemen. 

They  laughed  and  received  them,  and  being  near 
to  the  Inn  door,  where  hung  a lamp  with  a boxwood 
chip  for  a light,  the  stranger  glanced  his  eye  over 
the  characters  upon  the  parchment.  What  was  his 
astonishment,  when  he  read  the  following  in  very 
coarse  handwriting  almost  illegible  with  blots,  but  so 
large  there  was  no  mistaking  its  import,  the  least  of 
the  smaller  letters  being  fully  half  an  inch  long. 

“ Doth  the  stranger  wish  to  hear  a his  scripta 
scriptum,  let  him  repair  to  the  Inn,  a Widda  Partridge 
a Three  Lonens  Ends  a morra,  where  a will  hear  a some- 
thin’ to  his  a’vantage.”  Here  there  was  a rude  drawing 
in  red  ink  or  blood,  more  probably,  of  a halbert  man  or 
executioner  with  his  axe-headed  weapon  raised  in  the 
air  apparently  in  the  tragic  act  of  his  profession  with 
a demoniacal  expression  of  countenance  intended  pro- 
bably to  be  vengeful  and  threatening,  and  the  writing 
was  again  resumed.  “ Come  b’yer  lone,  a bring  anybody 
along  the  ghouls  will  eat  yer  body,  blood  and  bones, 
afore  mornin’,  an’  ye  tell  anybody  yer  skull  will  be 
split  between  the  Four  Corners  an  the  big  stone  bridge. 
An’  ye  be  quate  ye’ll  hear  of  yer  scrip  and  more  than  ye 
wot  of,  will  live  to  be  a Methughlas  cat,  an  all  wilbe 
moren  well.” 

This  astonishing  document  he  turned  about  hastily 
in  his  hands,  and  looked  into  Willie’s  imbecile  face 
expecting  that  his  simplicity  had  been  adopted  as  a 
cover  for  wily  designs,  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  meaningless  vacuity  there  displayed. 

McCartney  stood  holding  the  packet  given  him 
without  looking  at  or  taking  any  interest  in  it  till 
Willie  should  be  l'eady  to  receive  his  treasure  back 
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again.  The  stranger  formed  a hasty  resolution  not  to 
communicate  the  letter  or  its  contents  to  McCartney,  not 
because  of  the  threats  it  contained.  He  could  take  as 
good  care  of  his  skull  as  any  man  whether  in  town  or 
country,  among  friends  or  foes,  and  if  not  then  it  must 
be  left  to  the  care  of  the  fates,  but  an  instantaneous 
flash  of  imagination  showed  him  a picture  of  himself 
writhing  in  humiliation  under  the  lash  of  McCartney’s 
too  ready  sarcasm,  and  his  ears  tingled  as  he  fancied 
he  heard  his  ringing  laughter  and  stinging  jeers  levelled 
at  himself. 

But  McCartney  was  no  such  fool,  his  quips  and  jeers 
were  only  the  outcome  of  exuberant  animal  spirits  and 
perhaps  a haughty  and  somewhat  contemptuous  pride 
in  his  own  intellectual  superiority  over  most  men 
whom  he  met,  but  no  man  could  throw  aside  folly 
faster  than  James  McCartney,  and  become  perfectly 
serious  and  grave  when  the  occasion  required  it,  and 
take  nothing  but  the  most  just,  decorous  and  appro- 
priate view  of  the  subject  or  situation  into  his  con- 
sideration. 

It  was  but  a trick  of  imagination,  a flash  of  thought, 
which  decided  the  stranger’s  action,  for  the  affairs  of 
the  world  and  the  actions  of  men  turn  on  such  axis. 
He  made  no  comment,  but  held  the  parchment  care- 
lessly in  his  hand  as  McCartney  did. 

A commotion  of  dogs  and  cats  and  small  boys  broke 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  evening  air  among  the  shadows 
a short  distance  away  and,  swift  as  thought,  Willie 
snatched  back  from  their  hands  the  letters  he  had  given 
them,  and  before  the  stranger  was  aware  of  his  inten- 
tion was  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  noise  and  the 
possible  fun  it  promised  without  his  having  been  able 
to  put  a single  question  to  him  regarding  whence  the 
letter  had  come,  and  who  its  possible  author  might  be. 

In  a perturbed  state  of  mind  he  strode  up  and  down 
the  pavement  regardless  that  McCartney  eyed  him 
curiously.  Should  he  tell  him  ? he  asked  himself. 
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McCartney  would  think  him  a lunatic  now  that  the 
document  was  no  longer  there  to  prove  his  story. 
Why  had  he  not  made  it  known  at  the  moment  ? 
Why  had  he  concealed  from  McCartney  the  fact  that 
Willie  had  given  him  a real  letter  for  himself  and  not 
a fabulous  love-letter  from  Lady  Rosa  ? Why  had  he 
been  so  moved  by  the  momentary  folly  of  his  imagina- 
tion as  to  think  McCartney  would  laugh  him  to  scorn  ? 
and  in  heaven’s  name  why  had  he  allowed  Willie  to 
snatch  it  back  out  of  his  possession  and  make  off  with 
it ! 

He  started  away  in  hot  pursuit  of  him  down  Bridge 
Street,  leaving  McCartney  under  the  swinging  lamp 
of  the  Inn.  Peering  into  every  shadow,  he  came  to  the 
river  and  the  new  stone  bridge,  but  no  Willie  was  to  be 
seen  anywhere,  neither  cats,  nor  dogs,  nor  boys,  nor 
goblins,  nor  bogies,  nor  murderers  to  smash  his  skull, 
only  a cutting  whistling  wind  swept  the  deserted  streets. 

The  great  tower  of  the  Castle  frowned  grim  and 
weird,  looming  against  the  gloomy  indigo  of  the  night 
sky.  One  by  one  the  lights  were  disappearing  from  the 
windows,  where,  in  accordance  with  a strict  by-law  of 
the  corporation,  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  habit  of 
placing  them,  or  in  a hanging  lanthorn  outside  their 
doors  to  cast  light  upon  the  street  when  there  was  no 
moonshine — the  only  economic  method  which  then 
occurred  to  the  imagination  of  the  august  municipal 
body  of  the  time  for  lighting  up  the  streets  of  the  town. 
Scarce  a light  was  now  to  be  seen.  He  stood  upon  the 
bridge  and  shivered,  looking  right  and  left.  Something 
flapped  by  near  his  face,  almost  touching  it.  The 
silence  of  the  night  was  profound. 

He  retraced  his  steps  and  found  McCartney  where  he 
had  left  him.  In  a few  words  he  communicated  his 
story,  and  asked  him  what  likelihood  or  probability  there 
was  in  it,  whether  he  should  keep  the  appointment, 
whether  it  was  a trap  where  his  life  would  be  in  peril,  and 
above  all,  whether  Willie  could  be  found  and  made  to 
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redeliver  the  letter,  and  a thousand  other  perplexing  and 
unanswerable  questions.  They  walked  back  to  the 
bridge  and  stood  upon  it  discussing  it  in  low  voices, 
leaning  upon  the  parapet  for  some  minutes. 

“ And  doth  a Knight  of  the  Red-branch  of  Ulster 
seek  council  once  more  from  the  slaves  of  the  Tyrant  ? 
Can  the  lips  of  a hated  foreign  law  betray  once  more  ? 
and  the  iron  yoke  of  the  invader  cast  its  snares  again 
about  the  necks  of  our  princely  house,  oh  my  beloved 
land  ? Infallible  subtle  ! Shall  the  honeyed  tongue, 
the  golden  pen,  the  sword  of  might  forget  their  magic  ? 
God  of  our  fathers,  send  forth  thy  chariots  in  fury  and 
thy  flaming  swords  of  fire ! Red-hand  of  O’Neill,  Smite  ! 
Smite  ! Smite  ! ” 

The  strange  and  terrible  tones  of  the  voice  which 
uttered  these  words  struck  a deadly  chill  of  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  two  young  men  as  they  stood  upon  the 
bridge.  As  they  fell  upon  their  ears,  the  bounding  blood 
of  the  arteries  receded  upon  their  throbbing  hearts 
with  a sickening  shock  that  brought  the  dew  of  agony 
forth  upon  the  brow. 

A few  feet  from  where  they  stood  appeared  a tall 
figure  shrouded  in  grey  and  scarcely  visible  in  the 
gloom.  It  moved  towards  them  as  it  spoke  with  out- 
stretched hands,  and  as  it  came  closer,  revealed  gaunt, 
emaciated  features  of  a ghastly  hue,  with  wild,  straggling 
locks  streaming  in  the  wind.  Eyes  like  living  coals  and 
toothless  mouth  wide  and  profound  as  a sepulchre. 
As  the  last  dreadful  words  were  uttered  the  Thing  stood 
close  between  them,  and  the  burning  eyes  flashed  their 
searing,  blighting  glance  upon  one  and  upon  the  other. 
Then,  like  a phantom,  slowly  faded  away  into  nothing- 
ness. 

McCartney  was  the  first  to  recover  his  voice. 

“ Oddsfish,  man  ! ” he  cried,  in  a poor  voice,  of 
which  he  would  not  have  been  proud  pleading  at  the  bar 
of  justice,  but  of  which  he  strove  hard  to  make  his  usual 
good  use,  spluttering  and  foaming  in  his  excitement. 


Ill 
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“ S’Death  ! if  I do  not  believe  'tis  the  old  Countess  ! 
Save  my  soul  alive  ! I have  often  heard  she  walks 
when  a rising  is  being  plotted  and  the  O’Neill  septs  are 
about  to  take  up  arms  against  the  hated  English. 
Gadzooks  ! never  have  I seen  such  a fiend  in  this  town, 
though  I have  been  bred  here  year  by  year.  Yea,  by’er 
lady,  'tis  the  old  Countess  ! ” 

“ Of  Donegall  ? ” asked  the  stranger. 

“ No,  no,  man.  The  old  sept — the  O’Neills,  the 
native  Irish  princes.  She  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Brian 
McPhelim,  the  O’Neill  of  Elizabeth’s  time.  Essex,  who 
was  then  Lord-Deputy,  and  O’Neill  had  many  a passage  at 
arms,  and  of  wit,  and  intrigue,  and  O’Neill  was  the  more 
subtle  of  the  two,  and  outdid  the  deputy.  But  a meeting 
was  arranged  to  negotiate  matters,  and  Essex  and  his 
followers  were  invited  to  a banquet  in  the  O’Neills’ 
Castle  on  the  Farset,  which  commanded  the  passage  of 
the  White  Ford  of  the  river  Lagan,  the  self-same  site 
where  now  stands  my  lord  of  Donegall’s  Castle,”  and 
he  waved  his  hand  towards  the  gloomy  pile.  “ After 
the  banquet  had  been  partaken  of  in  great  amity  and 
apparently  the  warmest  cordiality  on  both  sides,  Essex 
and  his  followers  suddenly  drew  forth  their  concealed 
arms,  rushed  upon  and  slew  Sir  Brian’s  followers, 
murdered  his  Countess,  burnt  his  castle,  and  carried 
himself  in  chains  to  Dublin,  where,  after  a long  state 
trial  he  was  beheaded,  drawn,  and  quartered.  The 
grey  Countess,  it  is  said,  haunts  the  castles  of  the 
O’Neills,  which  are  all  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Chiches- 
ters,  and  she  is  constantly  urging  the  broken  and 
scattered  septs  to  reunite  in  their  might,  wreak 
vengeance  upon  and  expel  from  the  land  the  usurpers 
of  their  principality.  Most  of  her  time  is  spent  in  the 
Grey  Castle  on  the  Castle  Grey  Hills  (now  spelt 
Castlereagh),  for  this  one  hath  twice  been  burnt  down 
and  twice  rebuilt  by  the  Chichesters,  once  by  Sir  Arthur 
when  he  first  came  into  the  possessions  of  the  O’Neills, 
and  again  by  my  lord  of  Donegal),  it  having  been  burnt 
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by  Cromwell’s  Ironsides  in  the  late  occupation  of  the 
town.  Yet  nothing  will  extirpate  a good  constant 
ghost,  neither  h — fire  nor  mortar  and  masons.” 

“ But  hath  the  sept  now  no  leader  ? ” inquired  the 
stranger. 

“ Nay,  none  since  the  death  of  Owen  Roe.  Father 
Hartigan,  nephew  of  Owen,  hath  been  the  best  beloved 
of  the  people,  and  Daniel  O’Neill,  another  nephew,  the 
most  clever  and  subtle  of  all  Irishmen,  their  chosen 
leader.  Brilliant  and  versatile,  he  was  once  known  to 
the  secret  societies  as  ‘ Louis  Lanois,’  and  to  the 
Royalists  as  ‘ Infallible  Subtle.’  He  was  impeached  by 
Hampden  and  Pim,  but  escaped  from  the  Tower  of 
London  to  the  Continent.  At  present  he  is  great  friends 
with  Donegall,  is  a Royalist  of  the  highest  order,  and 
returned  with  the  King  from  Europe  at  the  Restoration 
as  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  and,  as  ye  heard  the 
Sovereign  say,  is  now  Postmaster-General  of  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  and  hath  for  wife  the  splendid  Countess  of 
Chesterfield,  and  is  the  most  superb  and  dashing  figure 
at  his  Majesty’s  gay  and  lax  Court.  He  hath  been  all 
over  the  world  on  every  species  of  intrigue  and  secret 
expeditions  for  Charles,  and  hath  had  adventures  in- 
credible we  are  told  here,  and  hath  seen  wonders  that 
surpass  the  imagination  of  man,  and  neither  man  nor 
woman  that  are  mortal  can  resist  the  charm  and 
subtilty  of  Dan  of  the  Golden  Tongue.” 

“ ‘ Infallible  Subtle,’  ” said  the  stranger,  as  if 
musing.  “ Said  not  the  phantom  * Infallible  Subtle, 
shall  the  honeyed  tongue,  the  golden  pen  and  the  sword 
of  might  forget  their  magic  ? ’ ” 

“ Yea,  ‘ Red-hand  of  O’Neill,  Smite  ! Smite  ! 
Smite  ! ’ The  words  ring  in  my  ears  and  make  them 
burn  past  enduring.  Shall  I ever  forget  them  ? ” said 
McCartney.  “ They  sound  like  a knell,  and  perchance 
bode  no  good  to  the  house  of  Donegall.  ’Twere  well 
that  I consult  the  Sovereign,  my  father,  about  it.  If  a 
rising  were  in  the  wind  ’twould  be  a feather  in  my  legal 
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cap  to  disclose  it  anon  to  my  lord,  which  might  spell 
Lord  Chancellorship.  But  I cannot  think  that  such  is 
afoot.  Gay  devil  Dan  is  a chevalier  now,  and  hath 
other  fish  to  fry  of  a Friday,  cutting  a figure  at  Court  or 
taking  his  leisure  at  his  Kentish  Manor,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  the  O’Neills  shall  still  and  for  ever  remain  in 
the  hands  of  our  good  lord  at  present  in  possession,  and 
his  descendants,  a God’s  name  ! ’Twere  good  that  thou 
should’st  now  return  to  thy  Inn,  else  mine  host  at  the 
Four  Corners  may  have  a ruffle  in  his  coxcomb  boding 
trouble  to  us.  Sleep  on  the  matter  of  going  to  the 
Three  Lonens  Ends  and  the  Widow  Partridge’s,  ’tis  a 
poor  hostelry,  and  though  the  widow  bears  an  honest 
name,  times  are  rough,  and  innkeepers  must  live.  An’ 
thou  wilt  sup  to-morrow  with  the  Sovereign, — ’tis  the 
fashion  here  to  dine  at  noon — I shall  have  returned  from 
Carrick  and  have  half  a score  dare-devils  who  will  lend 
us  their  best  services,  and  we  will  take  the  Sovereign’s 
advice  anent  thy  correspondence.  He  himself  thinks  it 
equal  to  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  it  sur- 
passes every  gown  and  wig  that  adorns  the  Courts  of 
his  Majesty,  the  merry  monarch,  be  they  Saxon  or 
Gael,  be  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  their  abiding 
place.  Of  the  old  woman  I charge  thee  mum,  ’tis  an  ill 
deed  to  set  afloat  rumours  of  my  lord  of  Tyrone  in 
Belfast,  and  might  gain  for  thee  the  worst  possible  con- 
sequences— a dungeon,  to  say  nothing  of  the  axe  ! We 
are  all  tinder  here,  and  the  very  name  of  O’Neill  the 
most  inflammable  touchwood,  a thing  to  conjure  with 
— conjure  trouble — fun,  by  no  means.  If  thou  wilt 
present  thyself  to  my  lady  I pray  thee  take  council  with 
her.  She  is  wiser  than  ten  Councillors-at-law,  though  I 
speak  treason  that  say  it,  since  there  is  not  a man  of  us 
that  does  not  think  himself  more  profound  in  law 
learning  than  any  other  that  ever  passed  through  the 
Inns  of  Court  this  last  three  centuries  past  at  least. 
Tripping  each  other  to  the  Woolsack,  troth  ! Vanity, 
O thing,  whence  came  ye  from,  Gods  or  Demons  ? ” 
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Mine  host  appearing  at  the  door  of  his  establishment 
the  two  young  men  took  leave  of  one  another,  both 
much  troubled  in  mind  with  the  events  of  the  night,  and 
little  disposed  for  the  slumber  they  both  hastily  pro- 
ceeded to  seek,  according  to  the  force  of  habit  and  their 
customary  rules  of  rising  by  day  and  lying  down  by 
night. 

Sleep  came  not  so  easily  to  the  stranger’s  eyes.  He 
heard  the  shutters  put  up  on  the  windows,  heard  the 
great  key  turned  in  the  front  door,  heard  the  landlord 
retiring  to  his  quarters  for  the  night,  and,  having  been 
sparing  in  doffing  his  own  garments  lest  he  should  find 
too  much  lively  company  in  his  blankets,  he  turned  his 
unshod  feet  upon  the  floor  and  slid  from  the  top  of  the 
bed  where  he  had  thrown  himself,  listened  intently  for 
many  minutes,  then,  stepping  to  his  window,  looked  out 
to  view  the  situation. 

The  window  was  very  small,  but  opened  freely,  being 
of  the  casement  order,  he  found  himself  but  a few  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  house  being  old  and  low-browed, 
and  covered  with  strong  thick-stemmed  ivy.  Like  a 
flash  of  lightning  he  formed  a resolution.  He  would  go 
to  keep  the  appointment  at  the  Widow  Partridge’s,  let 
the  luck  be  good  or  bad  that  awaited  him. 

He  thrust  the  pistols  back  into  their  places  from 
whence  he  had  withdrawn  them,  and  readjusted  the 
belt  which  held  them,  firmly  drew  his  hat  down  upon  his 
head,  dropped  his  boots  before  him  to  the  ground,  and, 
being  slight  and  agile,  went  down  the  ivy  like  a cat  in 
an  instant. 

“ Oddsfish  ! ” said  he,  as  he  drew  his  boots  upon  his 
feet — “ Oddsfish  ” was  a favourite  utterance  of  King 
Charles  II.,  and  all  gentlemen  used  it — “ But  in  what 
quarter  of  the  wind  does  the  honest  woman  live  ? 
* Infallible  Subtle,’  follow  thy  nose.  The  honeyed 
tongue  must  not  loose  its  magic.  Get  thee  on,  Dan.” 

With  a soft  laugh  and  a step  adapted  to  the  same 
gentleness,  he  entered  the  streets  of  Belfast  in  the  “ wee 
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sma’  hours  ayont  the  twal,”  walked  swiftly  trusting  to 
meeting  some  belated  reveller  to  help  him  on  his  way. 
His  papers,  as  he  had  said,  were  the  point  round  which 
his  business  in  Ireland  revolved.  He  had  other  means 
of  executing  it  besides  those  papers,  but,  having  once 
got  an  inkling  of  their  whereabouts,  he  would  follow  the 
varlet  who  stole  them  into  a den  of  thieves.  Took  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  with  which  mine  host  had  replenished  his 
snuff-box,  informing  him  that  it  bore  the  appellation  of 
“ Irish  Blackguard,”  and  disappeared  into  the  night, 
and  was  not  soon  again  heard  of. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


There  was  no  hint  of  dawn  when  McCartney  rose  from 
his  couch  after  a few  hours’  restless  tossing  and  of 
broken  and  fitful  slumber,  and  set  about  preparing  for 
his  journey  to  Carrickfergus.  When  he  descended  to 
the  regions  of  McIntyre,  who  included  butler  amongst 
his  many  avocations,  he  expected  to  obtain  a tankard 
of  ale,  a cut  of  cold  powdered  beef,  and  a loaf  of  bread, 
but  anticipated  no  encounter  with  that  worthy  in- 
dividual himself. 

A streak  of  fight  from  the  half-closed  door  of  the 
buttery  surprised  him,  and  the  suppressed  tones  of 
McIntyre’s  voice  issuing  therefrom  made  him  pause  a 
moment  ere  he  entered.  At  the  same  instant,  McIntyre 
himself  appearing  on  the  threshold  regarded  him 
hesitatingly  and  doubtfully,  then  with  crooked  fore- 
finger and  eyebrows  moving  rapidly  up  and  down 
indicative  of  caution,  beckoned  him  inside  the  buttery 
where  he  softly  closed  the  door  behind  him  and,  with  a 
familiar  push  of  his  arm  indicated  his  desire  that  he 
should  proceed  into  the  innermost  recess  of  his  sanctum. 

A tallow  candle,  the  only  fight,  stood  burning  in  a 
sconce  on  a convenient  corner  of  a shelf,  and  being  near 
its  final  stage  McIntyre  took  up  a fresh  one  and  with 
deliberation  and  care  proceeded  to  fight  it  and  put  it 
in  the  place  of  the  exhausted  one  before  he  spoke  a 
single  word  of  explanation  or  even  looked  in  McCartney’s 
direction. 

As  the  flame  of  the  candle  gathered  strength,  Mc- 
Cartney glanced  about  him  and  discovered  a prostrate 
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figure  lying  on  a heavy  roughly-hewn  bench,  which  was 
the  only  seat  McIntyre  permitted  himself,  not  being  of 
luxurious  habits.  On  finding  itself  observed  by  a third 
person,  this  figure,  slowly  putting  its  feet  to  the  ground 
and  raising  a very  unfit  head  into  a tolerably  erect 
position,  evolved  the  person  of  the  youngest  son  of  the 
house,  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  Arthur  McCartney. 

McCartney  looked  at  him  with  a heavy  frown  and 
sharply  glinting  eyes  for  a second,  while  McIntyre  stole 
a look  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  to  see  which  way  the 
land  lay  before  offering  any  suggestion. 

“ Is  he  only  in  ? ” asked  McCartney,  without  taking 
his  eye  off  the  culprit. 

“ Oh  aye,  jist  a bit  ago,”  the  old  man  replied  in  a 
conciliatory  tone  and  with  an  evident  desire  to  make 
matters  appear  in  their  least  heinous  light. 

“ Full  ? ” said  McCartney.  “ Where  has  he  come 
from  ? I suppose  it  is  of  no  use  to  ask  where  he  has 
been  : in  the  devil’s  own  company  I don’t  doubt ! 
Oddsfish  ; I wonder  the  Sovereign  stands  it ! If  ever 
a cub  needed  lickin’  into  shape  this  one  does,  an’  if  it 
were  any  other  man’s  son  than  his  own  and  this 
particular  one,  the  Sovereign  is  the  man  to  do  it  I 
should  say.” 

McIntyre  answered  that  part  of  the  speech  which 
affected  him  most. 

“ Aye  well,  Master  James  ; he  might  hae  a sup  an’ 
but  a taste  knocks  him  over.  He  were  at  Master 
Franklin’s  ball,  or  he  says  that  is  where  he  comes  from.” 
Here  the  figure  fell  to  one  side  in  a doze.  “ Troth, 
Master  James,  I wud  jist  like  yer  advice,”  said  McIntyre, 
suddenly  growing  fully  confidential.  “ A’m  that 
anxious  about  the  lad  a jist  hae  it  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue  every  minit  of  the  day  till  split  an  tell  it  all  till 
the  master.  A hae  tholed  an’  tholed  an’  put  him  till 
bed  an’  thrailed  him  up  out  of  it  all  hours  of  the  day 
an’  night,  an’  a hae  begged  and  flattered  and  prayed 
an’  nothin’  a can  do  or  say  will  he  take  heed  till.  If  he 
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was  at  the  ball  at  all  a dunno.  But  if  he  wur  anywhere, 
he  wur  at  the  Three  Lonens  Ends,  that  a’ll  wager,  amang 
the  affscourings  of  the  whole  town  where  they  hae  a 
hell-fire  club  and  the  Tories  foregather  after  midnight 
an’  the  Raperees  tune  that  an’  mornin’,  an’  if  there  is  a 
wickedness  in  the  wurl’  between  here  and  there  and 
Goose  Lane,  that  poor  fool  lad  gallops  to  it  night  after 
night  like  a racehorse,  and  the  big  bully  butcher  with  his 
han’  on  the  bridle  leadin’  him  jist  wherever  he  likes.  A 
believe  he’s  daein’  it  to  spite  the  master,  but  the  master 
knows  nothing  about  it.  A daurn’t  tell  a wurd  to  nobody 
an’  the  deil  a heed  will  the  lad  take  o’  me.  A wuz  jist 
gettin’  him  to  bed,  an'  the  master  will  want  till  see  him 
in  the  mornin’,  an’  he’ll  be  as  dazed  as  an  owl  in  day- 
light an’  as  yella  as  a dockin’,  an’  his  eyes  like  a pair  of 
burnt  holes  in  a blanket,  an’  the  master  scowls  him 
from  mornin’  till  night  because  he  has  not  his  senses 
about  him  enough  to  do  anything  wi’  the  pen  when 
he’s  wanted  to  be  doin’  something.  But  he  has  them 
when  night  comes  round,  right  enough.  An’  he  daurn’t 
be  seen  dressin’  hisself  in  the  house,  but  he  pushes  his 
clothes  out  through  the  wee  laft  windy  an’  puts  them 
on  in  the  orchard  or  the  stable  an’  away  like  a hare,  an’ 
never  back  till  jist  the  time  ye  see.  An’  sometimes  it’s 
clear,  an’  wanst  or  twice  he  hasn’t  come  back  at  all  till 
the  next  night  an’  hardly  half  alive,  jist  like  as  if  he  was 
murdered — all  but.  An’  there  is  no  gettin’  a word  out 
of  him  at  all,  at  all,  who,  which,  what,  where,  when,  an’ 
not  a wurd  of  mine  he’ll  listen  to,  good,  bad  nor  in- 
different, an’  the  deil  a wan  of  me  knows  what’s  to 
become  of  him.  That  butcher  will  get  him  hanged 
yet ; min’,  a’m  tellin’  ye.”  There  were  streaks  of  red 
in  the  old  man’s  leather  skin  and  his  eyes  glittered  with 
the  burning  fire  of  his  anxiety.  “ A’m  still  listenin’  an’ 
pryin’  an’  peekin’  an’  prowlin’  an’  a heer  no  good.” 

He  suddenly  paused  as  if  he  had  said  more  than  he 
intended  and  looked  keenly  into  McCartney’s  face  to 
judge  if  he  had  realized  the  exact  meaning  of  his  words 
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or  if  he  had  taken  them  figuratively.  Then  he  set 
upon  young  Arthur  and  dragged  him  into  an  erect 
position  and  urged  him  to  get  to  bed. 

“ Come,  boy ; come,  laddie,  come  now  an’  get  till  yer 
bed  like  a good  boy.  Ye’ll  hiv  to  be  up,  ye  ken,  or  the 
master  will  be  scowlin’  thunder  an’  brimstone  an’  we’ll 
all  be  catchin’  it.  Come  now,  ye  boy  ye,  jist  let  the  big 
coat  aff  an’  ye’ll  be  the  better  o’  the  relief.” 

With  much  ado  he  extricated  him  from  the  coat. 

“ What  dis  ’e  want  ? ” inquired  the  youthful  toper, 
indicating  his  brother  ; “ gapin’  an’  glowerin’.  Let 
him  go  to  the  devil  an’  roast  an’  blaze,  an’  stare  at  him- 
self.” Before  his  slobbering,  half -weeping  utterance 
was  completed  he  sank  again  into  a doze. 

“ What  does  the  Mater  say  to  all  this  ? ” asked 
McCartney.  “ Can’t  she  do  anything  with  the  boy  ? 
Has  she  given  him  over  quite  to  his  own  will  ? ” 

“ The  deil  a wan  can  do  a ha’porth  with  him,  an’ 
that’s  jist  a fact.  The  master  and  mistress  they’ve 
jist  tuck  to  crossin’  wan  another  about  him.  When 
the  master  scowls  the  boy  the  mistress  falls  on  hisself, 
an'  whin  she  begins  to  rid  him  up  herself,  then  the 
Sovereign  ups  an’  ats  her  an’  blames  it  all  on  her 
flangin’  an’  pettin’  an’  slabberin’,  an’  says  he  disent 
know  how  he’s  goin’  to  live  in  the  house  with  him, 
that  his  heart’s  clean  broke,  an’  the  boy  is  jist  destroyed, 
an’  gone  to  the  devil,  an’  between  you  an’  me.  Master 
James,  there’s  truth  there,  though  the  Sovereign  don’t 
know  half  on’t.  An’  yet  it’s  neither  the  lady  mother’s 
fault  nor  yet  the  Sovereign’s.  We’ve  most  on  us  got  a 
thraw  in  us,  some  this  way  an’  some  that  way,  but  this 
chile  his  the  ugliest  thraw  in  him  a ever  saw  in  a boy. 
Before  he  was  ten  year  owl  he  hated  everybody  in  the 
house — bitter  as  soot ; how  he  got  it  in  him  so  young 
a don’t  know.  A couldn’t  hate  anybody  as  much 
myself  till  this  day,  an’  am  nearing  three  score  years. 
He  hated  his  own  mother  for  her  soft  spoken  gentle 
ways,  an’  snarled  an’  sput  an’  scratched  when  she  was 
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all  goodness  an’  sweetness  to  him ; but  she  has  clean 
lost  howlt  of  him.  He  hated  the  young  ladies  for  bein’ 
so  ‘ mighty  perlight,’  he  called  it.  The  Sovereign,  ye 
ken,  hes  taste  an’  likes  the  breedin’  an’  manners  of  his 
family  to  match  the  fortune  he  has  built  up  an’  is  a bit 
sharp  an’  imperative  that  everything  be  kep’  fine,  but  the 
deil  a bit  of  breedin’  cud  be  put  into  this  cub.  He 
slinks  away  if  there  is  company  an’  manners  an’  fashion, 
an’  ye’ll  find  him  among  the  lowest  of  the  low  at  the 
Widow  Partridge’s  or  in  Goose  Lane.  A backed  him 
long  an’  strong  myself,  for  a don’t  like  to  let  a boy  go 
jist.  A aye  kept  lookin’  for  the  spark  divine  among 
the  dross,  no  matter  how  small  the  one  nor  how  deep 
the  other,  but  am  danged  if  he  disn’t  trick  me  an’  diddle 
me  in  spite  o’  me  nose  every  time  him  an’  me  has  an 
encounter.  He’s  that  underhand  and  treacherous  like. 
A’m  not  a slow  man  exactly,  but  feth,  where  he’s  the 
hare  a’m  but  a lame  dog  happin’  over  a stile  compared 
with  him.  A be  angry  times,  but  what  can  a do  ? a 

don’t  want  to  tell  the  master.  Whisht ! ” with  his 

finger  and  thumb  he  extinguished  the  candle  and  left 
them  in  complete  darkness. 

A slow  heavy  footfall  was  heard  descending  the 
stairs  and  coming  down  the  long  passage  which  termi- 
nated at  the  buttery  door,  and  both  men  knew  it  to  be 
the  Sovereign’s.  Holding  their  breath  they  listened  in 
painful  stillness.  It  would  be  bad  diplomacy,  Mc- 
Cartney thought,  to  suffer  the  Sovereign  to  come  upon 
the  scene  just  at  that  moment.  They  experienced 
partial  relief  when  they  heard  him  open  a door  and  enter 
his  own  private  office.  The  door,  however,  remained 
open,  and  they  could  hear  him  rummaging  about  and 
chinking  coin. 

McIntyre  opened  a small  slit  of  the  door  and  apply- 
ing an  eye  beheld  him  with  some  bulky  thing  in  his 
hands,  re-appear,  proceed  up  the  passage  and  ascend 
the  stairs  with  the  same  measured  steps  peculiar  to 
him. 
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“ It’s  the  new  tokens  he’s  after  again,”  McIntyre 
explained.  “ lie  has  carried  three  or  four  bags  of  them 
upstairs,  an’  he  may  or  he  may  not  be  back,  but  we’ll 
git  out  of  this.  Jist  ye  take  the  light,  Master  James, 
an’  we’ll  slip  up  the  back  stair.  It  is  a clear  road  an’ 
no  slunks,”  meaning  steps  up  or  down,  of  which  the 
house  in  all  its  passages  had  many. 

Raising  the  youth  in  his  arms  they,  in  a short  time, 
had  him  deposited  in  his  bed,  and  while  McCartney 
broke  his  fast  the  old  man  brought  forth  his  horse 
ready  for  the  journey  to  Carrickfergus. 

“ Do  all  ye  can,  McIntyre,  to  coerce  the  boy  to 
remain  at  home,  but  do  not  bring  it  under  the  Sovereign’s 
notice  just  yet,”  said  McCartney,  as  they  were  about 
to  part. 

“ Ah,  Master  James,”  said  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  head  sadly  and  reflectively,  “ ye  jist  ken  nothing  at 
all  about  it ; is  it  coerce  and  bind  with  bonds  a will-o’- 
the-wisp,  that’s  what  he  is  an’  no  less.  There  willnaething 
bind  him  but  the  four  walls  o’  a jail,  an’  a’m  jist  tellin’ 
ye,  a’m  dreadin’  it  every  day  of  my  life.” 

“ Oddsfish  man,  we’ll  not  let  it  come  to  that  if  we 
should  chain  him  in  his  own  bed  like  a madman.  We’ll 
make  a clean  breast  of  it  to  the  Sovereign,  if  nothing 
else  will  do,  but  do  not  let  him  out  on  any  terms  till  my 
return.  I shall  be  here  about  seven  or  so  an’  we’ll  have 
a colloquy  an’  see  what  can  be  done.” 

“ Ah,  Master  James,  he’ll  maybe  be  stayin’  and  may- 
be he  wont ; he  do  what  he’s  a mind  to,  for  me.  Ye 
see  ye  were  aye  away  from  home  and  don’t  know  his 
crotchets  and  demi-semiquavers  ; a tell  ye  he  can  bate 
me,  a creel  o’  eels  is  not  so  slippery  nor  a score  o’  foxes 
as  deceitful.  He  wus  a brave  lad  a long  time,  that  a’ll 
say,  but  he’s  growin’  that  deceitful  and  that  thick  with 
the  butcher  an’  hidin’  it  all  he  can,  a don’t  know  where 
he’ll  end  or  what’ll  become  of  him,  but  the  butcher 
thinks  he  knows — a think  be  him  he  thinks  he  knows. 
He  looks  at  the  master  with  such  an  eye  of  glittering 
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malignity  and  triumph  : he  thinks  he  has  the  whup 
hand  of  him,  a kin  see  that ; and  whether  the  master 
knows  anything  of  the  boy’s  doin’s  more  than  I do  a can’t 
make  out.  Whiles  a think  he’s  not  so  slow,  an  whiles 
a think  he’s  in  a wilderness  of  darkness.  It’s  quare  if 
he  doesn’t  wonder  what  the  boy’s  doin’  away  from 
home.  He’s  angry  enough  whin  he  sees  what  he  dis  at 
home  an’  the  state  he’s  in  after  his  sprees.  It’s  quare, 
a say,  Master  James,  it’s  quare.” 

“ Lock  him  up,  McIntyre,  lock  him  up.” 

“ A’ll  dae  that.  Master  James.  Pat  McGravey 
would  not  hesitate  to  turn  the  keys  upon  him,  an’  he  wur 
down  at  Carrickfergus  jail,  an’  a kin  keep  jail  as  well  as 
Pat,  a’m  thinkin’,  an’  a’ll  dae  it,  a’ll  dae  it.” 

With  this  assurance  he  proceeded  to  close  the  iron 
gate  of  the  courtyard  close  upon  the  heels  of  Mc- 
Cartney’s steed  as  he  passed  out.  He  stood  listening 
to  the  echo  of  the  animal’s  retiring  hoofs  as  McCartney 
was  borne  away  into  the  darkness,  then — spitting  into 
the  palm  of  one  hand  he  rubbed  the  other  upon  it  with 
great  resolution,  producing  a whistling  sound  from  the 
hardened  flesh  of  his  hands,  as  does  the  labourer  who  is 
about  to  attack  a tough  and  heavy  job  that  requires  all 
his  strength  and  ingenuity — he  re-entered  the  back 
premises  of  the  Sovereign’s  abode. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Sovereign  McCartney  had  meanwhile  returned  to  his 
office  carrying  back  with  him,  as  McIntyre  had  seen  him 
carry  forth,  the  sacks  of  tokens.  It  was  not,  however, 
these  bags  of  base  metal  which  occupied  the  greater 
portion  of  his  attention ; two  letters,  held  one  in  each 
hand  at  the  same  time  as  he  held  the  bags,  engrossed  the 
whole  of  it,  that  in  the  left  hand  pleasantly  and  that  in 
the  right  hand  very  unpleasantly  indeed.  They  had 
both  been  previously  digested  and,  as  it  is  human 
nature  to  turn  to  the  pleasant  and  withdraw  abruptly 
with  every  nerve  of  the  body  tingling  with  fiery  re- 
pulsion from  that  which  is  painful,  we  shall  turn,  as  did 
the  Sovereign,  to  the  agreeable,  and  we  shall  look  over 
his  shoulder  and  read  along  with  him. 

The  letter  was  that  which  young  Richard  Danghi- 
mout  had  presented  earlier  in  the  afternoon  from 
“ Father,”  as  he  graciously  designated  the  worthy 
Gutterduckhim.  That  gentleman  had  been  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  had  proceeded  to  put  into  practice  the 
resolution  formed  as  to  what  Dick  and  he  should  do 
when  he  had  been  repulsed  in  his  matrimonial  offer  to 
Mistress  Fairfield  for  her  daughter,  and  the  letter  pre- 
sented by  young  Dick  was  nothing  less  than  a proposal 
in  form  for  the  hand  of  the  Sovereign’s  younger  and  only 
unmarried  daughter,  known  to  us  as  little  Lettice,  with 
all  the  goods,  chattels,  moneys,  houses  and  lands  per- 
taining thereunto  as  they  say  in  modern  auction  bills. 

Gutterduckhim  was  nothing  if  not  a good  hand  at 
bargain  making.  Wicked  folks  said  this  proposal  ran 
in  rhymes  and  always  ended  in  a chorus,  the  burthen  of 
which  was  that  the  Manor  Farm,  lately  acquired  by  the 
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Sovereign  and  the  idol  dearest  to  the  heart  of  the  chief 
magistrate  at  the  moment,  should  be  settled  not  on  his 
daughter  but  transferred,  body  and  bones,  to  her  pro- 
spective father-in-law  as  part  and  parcel  of  her  dowry. 
But  this,  though  true  to  a certain  extent,  was  a calumny 
as  you  shall  judge.  There  were  no  rhymes,  for  Gutter- 
duckhim  was  no  poet  either  in  blank  verse  or  metricals. 
There  was  iteration  certainly,  but  iteration  is  necessary 
once  in  a while  to  emphasize  a point,  and  the  present 
point  was  that  he  coveted  the  Sovereign’s  new  Manor 
farm  and  was  bent  on  obtaining  it  or  a “ murguss,”  as 
he  pronounced  mortgage,  on  it  equivalent  to  possession. 

It  began  like  a will  of  the  olden  times  or  a mortgage, 
or  an  I.O.U.  or  lease,  or  some  strange  and  wondrous 
contrivance  of  a man  of  that  kind,  and  for  all  such  docu- 
ments he  had  singular  and  original  forms  used  by  no 
other  mortal  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Legal  and 
pious  expressions  tripped  one  another,  the  whole  being 
dominated  by  the  consummate  dodging  of  the  author, 
tortuous  and  cunning,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
better  of  the  person  on  the  other  side  of  the  bargain. 

“ Right  honoured  and  dear  Sir, 

“ In  the  year  of  grace  16 — , I,  Abraham  Danghi- 
mout,  of  Rough  and  Sauncy  Farm  (as  young  Dick  was 
the  scribe  there  had  evidently  been  a tussle  here  for  the 
name  of  the  family  domicile,  and  ‘ None  Such  ’ had  at 
first  carried  the  palm  and  was  erased  only  under  strong 
pressure  but  was  still  plain  enough  to  be  seen,  for  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  overcome  in  the  contest  to 
make  him  wipe  it  entirely  out,  although  his  parent  had 
offered  his  usual  text  of  scripture  which,  in  his  eyes, 
ought  to  have  sufficed  anybody  that  where  there  is  no 
oxen  the  stall  is  clean,  so  any  one  might  read  Rough 
and  Sauncy  or  None  Such  just  as  he  pleased)  in  the 
Barony  of  Piggay  (perhaps  Iveagh,  we  are  not  learned 
in  the  Baroneys  and  are  not  sure  that  there  ever  was 
one  of  the  name  of  Piggay  but  as  Gutterduckhim  hath 
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written)  in  the  Maginnis  country,  in  the  Provence  of 
Ulster,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  being  sound  in  mind 
and  body,  wind  and  limb,  and  likely  to  live  long,  praise 
God,  do  hereby  make  an  offer  to  the  Honourable 
Sovereign  of  Bel-Farset  on  the  river  Farset  in  the  same 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  for  the  hand  and  fortune  of  his 
young  daughter  for  his  only  son  Richard  by  the  grace 
of  God.  Amen.  And  do  hereby  propose  and  offer  for 
the  same,  yer  daughter  and  son  Richard,  an  alliance 
whereby  the  Sovereign  do  settle  upon  his  said  daughter 
money  and  lands  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
(£10,000) . A’m  not  so  particular  that  it  all  be  in  money, 
knowin’  the  scarcity  at  the  present  time,  but  propose 
that  the  Sovereign  do  settle  on  the  young  couple  that 
parcel  of  land  known  as  the  Manor  Farm  with  all  houses 
and  lands  pertaining  thereunto,  an’  that  he  do  make 
over  to  me,  Abraham  Danghimout,  all  such  moneys  and 
lands  as  shall  be  agreed  hereafter  between  the  said 
Sovereign  an’  me,  and  to  secure  such  that  an  interest  be 
given  in  the  sugar  mills,  or  the  tuck  mills,  or  the  flour 
mills,  or  one  or  any  or  all  said  mills  belonging  to  the 
Sovereign  of  Belfast,  the  Dictator  not  having  a liking 
to  the  security  of  ships  that  go  down  to  the  sea,  there 
being  something  unsafe  like  an’  unsteady  there  that 
don’t  please  me  as  security,  although  a’m  telled  there’s 
a deal  of  money  in  it,  but  a never  could  put  me  trust  in 
Princes  or  the  say — unstable  as  water  ye  shall  not 
prevail — they  are  shifty  crathers  an’  hiv  a big  stomach 
always  swallying  an’  never  full.  A min’  the  owl  king, 
Charley  wan,  an’  all  the  subsideys  there  used  to  be 
gathered  for  him,  an’  a don’t  doubt  so  dis  the  Sovereign. 
Money’s  a great  thing,  praise  the  good  God  for  it,  an’ 
shud  keep  us  in  min’  of  the  trick  an’  dodges  of  them 
said  princes  to  take  our  money  from  us.  Charley  two, 
a’m  telled,  is  no  better  than  his  father  that  way,  an’  is  a 
needy  wunner,  but  it  is  good  to  put  yer  money  in  land 
an’  a’ll  be  willin’  to  take  the  Manor  Farm  as  a wus 
sayin’.  An’  a wud  tell  ye,  Masther  McCartney,  a don’t 
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care  about  the  settlin’,  a niver  thought  well  of  the 
settlin’,  jist  a waste  of  money  that’s  what  it  is,  clean 
lost,  an’  a’m  not  for  the  settlin’,  not  but  if  the  lassie’s  a 
guid  lassie  a wud  no  be  agin  givin’  her  a hunner  pound 
or  so  for  pin  money.  A wudn’t  be  agin  that,  not  cruel 
ill.  The  money  is  aye  best  in  the  hands  of  the  men. 
The  tyin’  up  that  a man  can’t  git  at  it,  it’s  nothin’  but 
fool  work  that,  an’  forbye  that,  a hae  a couple  of  little 
wenches  here  mysel’  that  I will  be  needin’  it  fur ; a don’t 
want  to  be  layin’  them  charges  on  Dick,  a wudn’t  be 
willin’  to  hang  poor  Dick  that  way.  Dick  will  be 
gettin’  all,  d’ye  see,  if  he  pleases  me — when  a hev  done 
with  it.  (Here  there  were  a good  many  blottings  and 
erasures,  for  Dick  was  very  averse  to  waiting  for  a free 
hand  and  control  of  the  exchequer  till  his  respected 
parent  should  have  cast  off  this  mortal  coil,  but  after  a 
strong  representation  that  it  was  but  a ruse  to  get  a 
“ ho  wit  ” of  the  Manor  Farm,  Dick  subsided  into 
acquiescence  and  the  dictator  continued.)  “ A’ll  be 
in  the  town  in  a couple  of  days  or  so  an’  a’ll  be  haein’ 
a crack  wi’  ye  about  it.  Ye  wud  not  be  out  a great 
expense  at  the  fust,  jist  the  keep  of  the  young  couple, 
fur  settin’  up  is  what  a wud  not  be  fur,  Dick  bein’  the 
better  of  an  eye  on  him  yit,  bein’  an  idle  loon,  is  Dick, 
an’  he  wud  be  better  off  jist  in  yer  own  house.”  (Dick 
was  restive  here,  but,  seeing  with  other  eyes  than  those 
of  the  old  gentleman  and  having  visions  and  knowledge 
of  Arthur  Chichester’s  freedom,  held  his  peace  and  went 
on.)  “ Neither  sword  nor  pen,  nor  plowshear  nor 
prooninghook  nor  spade  being  agreeable  impliments  in 
Dick’s  eyes  or  hands,  except  indeed  the  red  spade  guineas 
of  his  Grandmother,  an’  them  Dick  likes  well  enough, 
an  the  gold  broad  pieces  and  the  Carlo’s,  but  it’s  no 
a bad  fault  in  a lad  that,  a’m  thinkin’.  A must  tell  ye 
a hed  a big  offer  from  Mistress  Fairfield  the  other  day  ; 
she  is  tarrible  keen  on  Dick,  she  hes  tuck  a great  notion 
till  him  herself  for  the  owlest  daughter,  an’,  man,  she’s  in 
a quare  way.  She  was  offerin’  big  to  get  Dick,  givin’ 
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all  she  has  till  the  first  wan  an’  Glenburnfoot  into  the 
bargain.  There  wud  not  be  much  behin’,  a’m  thinkin’, 
but  she’s  set  on  Dick  that’s  the  way  o’  it.  But  a’m  no 
liken  to  be  dealin’  with  the  weemin,  they  are  silly 
cathers,  an’  hev  no  wit,  a wudn’t  be  fur  givin’  Dick  to 
them  at  all.  A see  her  daughters  runnin’  out  an’  in 
thonder  with  my  wenches,  an’  they  are  but  light  wee 
things,  silly  bodies,  an’  she’s  crooked  the  owl  wan,  wan 
shoulder  up  an  wan  shoulder  down,  an’  a never  liket  a 
woman  wi’  rid  hair,  a still  hed  a smell  in  me  nose,  an’ 
thought  they  wur  poison  like  a wheezel.  A think  we’ll 
let  her  keep  thon  wan,  Dick  an’  me,  we’ll  not  cheapen 
oursel’s,  Dick  an’  me,  yit  a bit.”  (This  was  rather  a 
slip,  but  he  was  so  garrulous  when  dictating  and  went 
off  at  a tangent  so  often  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  for 
the  scribe  to  decide  what  was  intended  to  be  put  down 
and  what  was  merely  the  old  boy’s  drivellings.)  “ So  if 
ye  be  willin’  to  make  over  the  Manor  Farm  an’  the 
moneys  or  murgusses  on  the  other  securities,  a wud  jist 
rather  be  dealin’  with  yersel’,  so  a reply  by  return  wud 
oblige  please.  An’  bountiful  be  yer  basket  an’  store, 
an’  may  the  Lord  keep  His  all-seein’  eye  on  ye  an’  yours, 
an’  keep  ye  ever  in  His  arms,  an’  lead  ye  in  green 
pastures  an’  by  quiet  waters,  an’  furnish  yer  table  in 
presence  of  yer  foes,  an’  anoint  yer  hair  with  the  oil  of 
grace,  an’  fill  yer  heart  with  loving  kindness  an’  long 
suffering,  an’  marcy  and  peace,  an’  raise  yer  eyes  to 
Zion  where  He  will  soon  take  ye  unto  Himself.  Signed 
this  day,  Hine-Harvest,  by  my  hand  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  thereof, 

Abraham  Danghimout, 

Rough  and  Sauncy  Farm,  Barony  of  Piggay,  Maginnis 
Country,  Provence  of  Ulster,  In  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland, 

To  the  Honourable  the  Sovereign, 
f Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Borough  of  Belfarset, 

" George  McCartney,  Esq., 
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" Marchant  of  the  Stapel  of  that  town,  In  the  same 
Kingdom  of  Ireland. 

“ N.B. — Am  not  for  the  settlin’  ye’ll  min’,  an’  for- 
by  the  Manor  Farm  a wud  jist  rather  hev  murgusses 
than  goods.  It’s  a sore  trouble  howlin’  yer  own  an’  not 
bein’  robbed  these  late  times,  an’  y’re  aye  diggin’  an’ 
burryin’  an  burryin’  an  up  again  an’  no  sure  whether  it’s 
there  at  all  or  not  every  time  till  the  sweat’s  jist  breakin’ 
on  ye.  It’s  a sore  trouble  ; but  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
He  chasteneth,  an’  money’s  money,  an’  may  His  streams 
of  blessin’  an’  fountains  of  love  flow  over  ye  an’  me. 

“ Signed  this  day,  Hine-Harvest,  by  my  hand. 

“ Rough  and  Sauncy.” 

This  production  was  by  no  means  so  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Sovereign  as  might  at  first  appear  to 
the  delicate  and  refined  minds  of  elegant  and  cultured 
modern  persons,  and  the  reason  which  obtained  then 
would,  we  have  no  doubt,  hold  good  even  in  our  own 
enlightened  times,  and  it  was  that  old  Gutterduckhim 
was  actually  and  in  fact  very  rich,  and  the  Sovereign 
knew  it  and  had  as  keen  an  appreciation  of  this  world’s 
gear  as  the  old  farmer  himself,  and  liked  well  to  rake  the 
gold  of  other  folks  into  his  own  store. 

An  alliance  with  old  Gutterduckhim  was  not  then  by 
any  means  contemptible.  Young  Dick  was,  as  his 
father  said,  a well  set-up  strapping  lad  : his  animal 
physique  was  handsome  because  he  was  young,  strong, 
well-formed,  fresh-coloured,  and  possessed  excellent 
health,  but  his  intellect,  it  must  be  confessed,  partook 
of  the  fox  and  the  brute.  Dick  was  all  animal  and  no 
soul,  and  illiterate  to  the  last  degree.  It,  however,  re- 
quired the  seeing  eye  to  observe  all  this,  at  an  early 
stage  and  with  a slight  acquaintance,  time  would, 
though,  disclose  it  to  any  person,  however  dull  of  percep- 
tion and  however  unwilling  to  believe. 

Physically,  Dick  appeared  very  well,  and  most  folk 
would  have  no  fault  to  find,  and  a fable  was  well  spread 
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that  you  could  not  set  down  your  foot  on  the  property 
of  Gutterduckhim  but  you  stood  on  a crock  of  gold. 
That  was  as  may  be.  It  was  certain  that  the  farmer 
had  buried  somewhere  in  his  land  a great  deal  of  gold. 
Both  his  wife  and  himself  and  their  ancestors  for 
generations  were  acquisitive,  hoarding,  hiding  people. 
A stocking  of  gold  was  as  characteristic  of  them  as 
empty  pockets  are  of  certain  modern  men  and  as  sure 
to  be  demonstrated.  If  there  was  money  in  the  world 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  such  persons.  No  matter  what 
troubles  were  in  Ireland,  kings  and  priests  and  rulers 
governed  and  glorified  themselves  and  died,  and  war 
and  murder  and  pestilence  and  famine  and  pillagings, 
Gutterduckhim  and  his  breed  by  some  means  acquired 
money  and  hoarded  and  hid  it  in  old  walls  and  holes  and 
dens  of  the  earth. 

Once  the  Sovereign  had  seen  a strange  sight.  It 
was  the  flat  paving  stones  which  formed  the  hearth  of 
Gutterduckhim’s  farmhouse  kitchen,  raised  and  rows 
of  crocks  of  gold  set  as  closely  together  as  they  could 
sit  with  flat  stones  for  lids — full  to  the  brim  of  golden 
coins,  some  of  them  very  old  and  singular-looking,  and 
many  the  fine  broad-pieces  then  in  use.  He  had  seen 
the  soil  trampled  about  and  over  them  and  the  great 
hearth-stones  replaced.  He  could  not  say  if  they  were 
in  that  place  still,  but  he  was  certain  Gutterduckhim 
had  never  spent  that  gold,  and  if  it  had  been  lost — 
“ Hosts  of  Heaven  ! ” what  an  uproar  there  would  have 
been  ! He  would  have  heard  of  it.  There  were  very 
few  banks  or  joint-stock  companies  in  those  days  and 
none  for  many  years  later  in  Belfast. 

The  Sovereign  then  looked  upon  young  Dick  as  a 
very  eligible  parti  financially,  but  the  greed  which 
governed  father  and  son  would  require  very  subtle 
manoeuvring  to  compel  it  to  flow  in  its  proper  channel, 
and  not  suffer  it  to  swell  and  overflow  and  either  sub- 
merge or  carry  away  both  parties.  They  were  suffering 
at  the  present  moment  from  inflated  vanity,  vulgarly 

IC 
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called  swelled  head,  but  the  Sovereign  had  great  skill 
and  a most  sublime  belief  in  his  own  powers.  Eels, 
however,  are  held  in  but  poor  estimation  in  many 
quarters  and  some  fishermen  do  not  think  them  worth  a 
bait.  The  Sovereign  had  not  yet  come  to  hold  that 
opinion,  not  quite  discerning  that  they  were  eels,  and  it 
was  with  satisfaction  that  he  folded  up  the  letter  and 
replaced  it  in  his  desk  for  further  consideration. 

The  Sovereign’s  other  letter  was  of  a very  different 
description,  ugly  and  dangerous  were  the  words  which 
qualified  it.  Had  he  seen  the  document  which  Silly 
Willie  had  delivered  to  the  stranger,  not  only  would  he 
have  seen  that  they  were  by  the  same  hand,  but  that 
their  import  was  almost  identical.  The  same  command 
to  repair  to  the  Inn  at  the  Three  Lonens  Ends,  the  same 
mystery,  the  same  affected  vulgarity  and  ignorance,  but 
the  threats  of  punishment  for  nonfulfilment  were 
different.  When  danger  of  his  life  had  been  threats  in 
the  stranger’s  epistle,  here  the  Sovereign  was  stung 
through  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  young  son. 

He  was  shown  how  imminent  disgrace  overhung 
himself  and  his  family  if  he  failed  to  go  to  the  Inn,  and 
there  was  no  promise  of  any  reward  save  keeping  the 
secret  of  young  McCartney’s  dangerous  practices  for 
the  time  being,  and  of  these  the  Sovereign  knew  enough 
to  feel  that  there  might  be  a great  deal  worse  to  disclose. 
His  proud  heart  was  wrung  ; he  ground  his  teeth  with 
blackening  brow.  He  was  by  no  means  the  man  to  be 
coerced.  His  nature  was  so  highly  tempered  a metal 
that  upon  occasion  he  would  be  blindly  passionate 
enough  when  he  felt  a curb  tightening  about  him  to 
resist  unreasoningly,  and,  like  a great  horse  driven  wild, 
to  smash  and  dash  till  he  was  rid  of  all  bonds  that 
discretion  harnesses  men  with,  but  when  his  passion 
cooled  he  was  blessed  with  the  capacity  for  clear  and 
deep  reflection,  and  he  now  thought  profoundly  and 
long  before  he  arose  and  left  his  room  to  seek  a late 
repose.  Why,  he  had  asked  himself,  should  he  keep 
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such  an  appointment,  or  why  should  he  fear  to  keep  any 
appointment  ? What  was  its  nature  that  such  a threat 
should  be  required  to  compel  him  to  keep  it.  He  was 
so  well  known  in  the  town,  his  life,  his  character,  his 
principles,  his  conduct,  all  were  written  in  large  capitals 
on  the  public  walks  of  life  for  all  men  to  read. 

A sudden  quick  thought  darted  into  his  mind  and 
he  uttered  it  aloud  to  himself,  checking  all  further 
speculation.  He  knew  that  he  had  uttered  it  before 
he  formed  the  thought  clearly  in  his  own  mind  ; he 
knew  that  it  had  come  to  him  spontaneously  like  an 
inspiration,  and  he  also  knew  by  some  intangible 
instinct  that  he  had  guessed  the  true  meaning  of  the 
letter. 

“ It  is  the  Irish,”  he  had  said  to  himself ; “ they 
contemplate  a rising,  that  is  what  all  these  symbols 
portend,  and  they  mean  to  have  me  one  of  them  willy 
nilly.  There  has  been  no  man  in  the  town  has  stood 
their  friend  like  myself,  yet  they  know  me  a true 
royalist.  They  want  to  roast  my  goose,  do  they  ? 
Well,  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell — O’Neill  and  O’Donnell 
and  every  Maginnis  son  and  sire  of  ye,  by  the  lord  of 
thunder,  I’ll  keep  ye’re  appointment,  but  your  counsel 
ye  shall  learn  to  keep  yourselves  and  give  it  into  the 
keeping  of  no  man  whose  soul  ye  have  not  plumbed. 
It  might  cost  ye  dear  if  ye  put  me  to  it,  but,  by  the 
heavens,  it  might  cost  me  still  dearer,”  and  his  brows 
were  bent  and  black  as  he  retired  to  his  rest.  But  sleep 
was  divorced  from  his  couch  and  he  never  closed  an 
eye  till  day  dawned. 


CHAPTER  X 


My  lord  of  Donegall  had  visitors  whom  he  delighted  to 
honour,  albeit  circumstances  compelled  him  to  do  it 
sub  rosa.  Still  it  was  bursting  out  everywhere,  despite 
the  need  for  suppression,  and  his  immediate  neighbours 
visiting  him  casually  would  perceive  at  once  many 
indications  of  state  and  glory  seldom  attained  by  even 
his  lordship,  who  now  and  then  sunk  into  fits  of  in- 
dolence, agriculture,  and  utter  want  of  ceremony,  and 
anon,  such  bursts  of  splendour  and  magnificence  as 
sounded  like  Arabian  tales,  and  Belfast  Castle  pre- 
sented the  appearance,  in  miniature,  of  a Royal  Court. 
Indeed  “ Whitehall  in  miniature,”  had  pronounced  an 
august  and  flattering  personage  when  he  visited  it,  and 
my  lord  ever  repeated  the  story  when  he  thought  his 
visitors  appreciative  and  capable  of  judging.  Where 
is  the  use  of  asking  humdrum  prosy  folk  if  they  think 
your  castle  like  the  royal  palace  of  Whitehall  if  they 
have  never  seen  a royal  palace  or  been  a “ duck’s  walk 
from  home  ” ? as  my  lord  in  his  free  and  easy  style  of 
speech  happily  expressed  it. 

His  Castle  was  as  much  modelled  after  the  style  of 
Whitehall  as  his  person  and  manners  were  modelled  after 
the  person  and  manners  of  His  Majesty  King  Charles  II., 
and  that  was  the  produce  of  his  best  art.  He  was  a 
much  handsomer  man  than  the  King,  whom  history  and 
tradition  tell  us  was  an  ugly  man,  but  my  lord  of 
Donegall  was  handsome  of  presence,  with  fine  aquiline 
features,  still,  being  very  dark  and  wearing  the  same 
splendid  periwig  of  flowing  ringlets,  adopting  the  same 
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style  of  garments,  using  the  favourite  expressions  and 
oaths  Charles  used,  and  imitating  His  Majesty  to  the  life 
in  his  laxity  of  morals,  his  flatterers  swore  “ a God’s 
name,”  and  “ God’s  blood,”  he  was  His  Majesty’s  very 
picture,  and  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  believe  it  was  so. 

The  Castle  presented  an  air  of  more  than  common 
state  on  this  evening,  the  one  which  followed  that  on 
which  we  saw  George  McCartney  burdened  with  the  joys 
and  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  courtyard  was  thronged 
with  a guard  of  soldiers.  The  grand  hall  and  vestibule 
swarmed  with  lackeys  and  retainers.  Laughter  and 
conversation  were  to  be  heard  from  groups  here  and 
there  so  lively  as  to  indicate  that  they  had  recently 
supped,  and  that  very  much  to  their  satisfaction. 
Many  smoked  and  all  lounged  and  loitered  about,  when 
the  Sovereign  and  his  eldest  son  were  seen  entering 
the  Castle  yard  and  seeking  admission  to  my  lord  of 
Donegal! 

After  some  negotiations  these  gentlemen  were  duly 
admitted  and  shown  in  to  where  my  lord  and  the  ladies 
of  his  family  entertained  their  visitors  in  the  with- 
drawing-room.  Having  made  their  bows  and  saluta- 
tions to  the  ladies,  and  excuses  for  appearing  at  so  late 
an  hour,  James  McCartney  eyed  these  visitors  with 
sharp  and  penetrating  glances  and  no  goodwill,  while  the 
Sovereign  made  it  known  to  my  lord  that  his  business 
required  privacy. 

Music  and  conversation  had  evidently  been  the 
forms  of  amusement,  Alice  Pakenham  having  still  a 
harpsicord  in  her  lap,  upon  which  she  leaned  listening 
to  the  conversation,  Lady  Ann  and  herself  in  their  best 
frocks,  all  silk  and  lace  and  ribbons,  with  splendid 
coiffure  in  the  first  mode,  a creation  of  ringlets  and 
powder  and  jewels,  which  McCartney  had  never  seen 
before,  and  he  was  madly  jealous  that  they  should  be 
thus  adorned  for  the  entertainment  of  other  men  than 
himself,  “ Ach,  a poor  devil  of  a lawyer  ! ” And  he 
writhed.  And  my  lady,  too,  he  had  never  seen  her 
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more  lovely  or  more  splendid,  gowned  in  lavender  satin, 
and  rich  old  lace,  Venetian  point,  which  he  knew  to  be 
a family  heirloom,  with  her  hair  and  corsage  encrusted 
with  jewels. 

But  my  lord  was  more  resplendent  still,  with  his 
gold  and  diamond  snuff-box  in  hand,  his  rose  satin 
breeches  with  frills  of  lace  at  the  seams  and  round  the 
knees,  his  diamond-buckled  shoes,  his  gold-laced  rose 
satin  doublet,  his  cravat  and  ruffles  of  the  same  old 
Venetian  point-lace  as  my  lady’s,  and  his  flowing,  well- 
powdered  periwig,  he  looked  a splendid  gentleman. 

But  the  guests,  what  were  they  that  all  this  glory  was 
for.  Judging  by  looks,  McCartney  thought  them  no  great 
much.  Cockscombs,  to  be  sure  ! Yet  they  were  very 
fine  gentlemen,  though  plain  Master  Walters  and 
Master  Edwards,  without  a single  title  or  dignity  to 
their  names,  and,  although  both  very  young — perhaps 
under  twenty — both  carried  themselves  with  a lofty 
air,  and  while  perfectly  easy,  their  tone  was  plainly  that 
of  persons  habituated  to  the  highest  society.  They,  too, 
were  elegantly  and  fashionably  attired  in  the  gold-laced, 
brightly-coloured  satin  garments  of  the  times.  The 
elder  Master  Edwards,  a short,  exceedingly  stout  little 
gentleman,  with  beautiful  hands,  which  he  evidently 
admired  greatly  himself,  and  expected  every  one  else  to 
admire,  especially  ladies,  constantly  posing  them  for  his 
own  gratification,  as  an  artist  might  a model  before  his 
own  eyes,  and  arranging  the  exquisite  lace  ruffles  of 
point  d’AlenQon  more  and  more  to  his  taste,  while  he 
gazed  with  the  utmost  complacency  at  the  priceless 
jewels  adorning  them  as  he  conversed  in  a voice  of 
singular  beauty — for  he  was  the  son  of  a family  famed 
for  much  mightier  things,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  the 
nation,  but  also  for  the  remarkable  beauty  of  voice  and 
grace  of  the  exquisite  hands  which  the  family  possessed. 
He  was  entertaining  the  ladies  with  stories  of  the  Court 
of  Charles  II.,  and  was  at  present  relating  how  the 
courtiers,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  particularly  ladies, 
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hustled  and  pushed  and  spitefully  used  one  another, 
even  in  the  Royal  presence,  and  when  malice  and  envy 
and  spite  had  full  rein,  they  were  known  to  lay  traps  to 
throw  each  other  down.  How  my  Lady  Castlemain,  the 
King’s  mistress,  now  so  much  fallen  out  of  His  Majesty’s 
favour  that  she  was  about  to  retire  to  a convent,  was  so 
pushed  and  crowded  from  behind  that  she  had  fallen  had 
not  the  Lady  Frances  Stuart,  the  new,  but  unsatisfactory 
favourite,  and  His  Majesty’s  cousin,  arrested  it  by 
catching  her  arm. 

“ They  herd  like  young  bullocks,  and  gore  one 
another  with  a right  goodwill,”  declared  the  young 
gentleman,  and,  taking  an  elaborate  pinch  of  snuff  and 
a coin  from  his  pocket,  he  showed  them  the  beautiful 
face  of  Lady  Frances  Stuart.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
copper  money  of  our  own  times  in  the  figure  of  com- 
merce on  the  reverse  side.  The  artist  for  the  mint  took 
Lady  Frances  for  his  model  at  that  time  when  making 
the  design  for  the  new  coinage,  and  it  obtains  to  this  day. 

Master  Walters  was  of  a more  retiring  disposition. 
He  was  a dark,  well-made,  fine-looking  youth,  with 
grave  manners  and  stately  bearing.  " Very  handsome,” 
the  ladies  pronounced  him,  a shade  younger  than  his 
companion,  and  already  deep  in  love  with  Lady  Ann, 
the  pet  and  spoiled  darling  of  her  father. 

These  two  young  gentlemen  were  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  disguise,  being  in  hiding  while  visiting  my 
lord,  or  what  passed  for  such,  till  a political  storm  in 
which  they  were  involved  should  have  blown  past.  My 
lord  was  honoured  to  the  last  degree  that  he  should  have 
been  selected  for  the  purpose.  His  Castle,  his  person, 
his  all  were  at  their  service.  He  knew  not  how  to  do 
half  enough  to  show  his  sense  of  the  honour,  and  had 
been  requested  to  do  nothing  to  avert  the  danger  of 
attracting  attention.  It  was  very  hard. 

Master  Walters  was  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, illegitimate  son  of  the  King,  whose  mother  is 
known  in  history  as  Lucy  Walters,  a Welsh  girl,  whom 
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Charles  was  said  to  have  married  during  the  Common- 
wealth. Master  Edwards  was  Lord  Edward  Hyde,  son 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  and  brother  of  Ann 
Hyde,  wife  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King 
James  II.  A political  plot  had  been  discovered  at 
Oxford,  in  which  it  was  supposed  Monmouth  and  young 
Hyde  were  both  implicated,  and  being  somewhat  out  of 
favour  at  Court,  Monmouth  was  obliged  to  fly  till  the 
bursting  storm  had  spent  itself.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
himself  a short  time  before  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to 
France  on  his  own  account,  and  was  now  there  in  exile 
writing  his  great  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
was  in  no  position  to  render  Monmouth  any  aid  or 
materially  assist  his  son.  Lord  Donegall,  on  hearing  the 
Sovereign’s  request,  led  the  newcomers  from  the  room 
that  the  matter  might  be  discussed  in  private.  It  was 
thus.  The  strange  gentleman,  Master  Walter  Ash- 
lands,  who  was  to  have  supped  with  James  McCartney 
at  the  Sovereign’s  house  that  evening,  had  not  put  in  an 
appearance. 

Remembering  the  singular  communication  he  had 
received  through  Silly  Willie,  McCartney  strolled  to  his 
Inn  and  made  inquiries  there  off  mine  host  for  him. 
Here  he  learnt  that  the  gentleman,  while  out  of  doors, 
had  sent  a message  to  the  landlord  that  he  was  going  as 
far  as  the  Widow  Partridge’s,  at  the  Three  Lonens  Ends, 
and  had  not  since  returned.  The  latter  had  become 
alarmed,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sending  to  the 
Sovereign’s  house  to  acquaint  Master  McCartney  with 
the  state  of  matters.  James  McCartney  had  then  gone 
direct  to  the  Widow  Partridge’s,  and  had  almost  on  the 
doorstep  encountered  his  father,  who,  in  pursuance  of 
his  resolution  and  in  response  to  the  anonymous  letter, 
had  come  to  the  rendezvous  appointed.  But  the  place 
was  quite  deserted.  No  creature  alive  or  dead  was  to  be 
found  save  the  widow  herself,  who  possessed  no  informa- 
tion, and  one  down-at-heel,  ragged  little  savage  monster 
— the  Dud,  to  wit — thought  to  be  a girl  assistant  to  the 
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widow,  and  a solitary  white  goat  tethered  to  a thorn 
near  the  door  of  the  tumble-down  dwelling. 

McCartney  acquainted  his  father  with  the  strange 
disappearance  of  the  gentleman,  and  both  returned  to 
the  Sovereign’s  house,  discussing  the  matter.  Here 
McIntyre,  with  mysterious  signals,  drew  James  aside, 
and  told  him  how  young  Arthur  had,  “ God  only  knows 
how  ! ” while  McIntyre  had  been  engaged  with  the 
Sovereign,  managed  to  make  his  escape,  and  could  not 
be  found  anywhere  through  the  town,  although  he  had 
several  secret  messengers  hunting  after  him  for  three 
whole  mortal  hours,  and  had  been  himself  to  the  Three 
Lonens  Ends  to  seek  him ; but  the  widow  denied  all 
knowledge  of  him,  and  there  the  matter  rested,  and 
McIntyre  could  no  longer  keep  his  own  counsel,  but  was 
obliged  to  appeal  at  last  to  his  masters.  One  other 
thing  he  had  to  confide,  and  it  was  to  James  McCartney, 
not  the  Sovereign,  he  turned  in  the  extremity.  He  had 
had  and  would  have  again  many  a struggle  and  con- 
tention for  supremacy  of  will  with  the  Sovereign  in  his 
endeavours  to  maintain  his  petty  tyranny  over  him — get 
him  under  his  thumb,  he  would  have  said,  had  he  ever 
expressed  his  actions  in  actual  words,  which  he  never 
did — but  he  had  his  master’s  interest  too  keenly  at 
heart  to  be  able  to  look  that  master  in  the  face  just  at 
this  supreme  moment ; he  would  not  for  worlds  be  seen 
to  let  an  inquisitive  eye  rest  on  that  master’s  chagrin  and 
humiliation,  for  the  Sovereign  was  wounded  to  the  quick 
that  a son  of  his  should  develop  into  a depraved 
person,  for  so  he  believed  it  to  be,  and  his  chagrin  and 
anger  scarcely  knew  bounds.  Thus  it  was  to  James  he 
turned,  and  the  thing  he  had  to  make  known  was  a letter 
he  had  found  on  the  floor  of  young  Arthur’s  room. 
This  he  now  placed  in  his  hands,  the  Sovereign’s  back 
being  turned. 

“ On  the  flur  it  lay,  Masther  James,  an’  a kent  make 
aught  good  out  o’t.  Maybe  ye  will,  ye’re  a better  scholar 
thanMcIntyre ; but  it’s  an  uglyscrub,  a’ll  say  that  for  it.” 
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McCartney  had  scarcely  glanced  at  it  when  he 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment,  which  caused 
the  Sovereign  to  turn  towards  him.  There  it  lay  before 
them,  a letter  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  singular 
epistles  which  had  taken  both  the  strange  gentleman 
and  the  Sovereign  to  the  widow’s  inn,  and  young 
Arthur  in  it  had  been  cited  to  appear  at  the  same 
rendezvous  under  all  sorts  of  undefined  penalties  and 
threats  of  vengeance,  yet  evidently  well  known  to 
Arthur.  How  it  had  been  conveyed  to  him  in  the 
Sovereign’s  house,  and  how  he  had  escaped  from  under 
McIntyre’s  lock  and  key  was  a mystery  * but  so  it  was, 
and  nothing  would  explain  it. 

That  there  was  some  strange  plot  in  the  air  was 
evident,  and  the  Sovereign  wavered  between  his  former 
theory  of  an  Irish  rising  and  other  things  which  vaguely 
hunted  each  other  through  his  brain.  The  story  of  the 
Grey  Countess,  which  James  had  told  him — for  the 
confidence  between  father  and  son  was  complete — led 
him  to  suspect  a rising  of  the  septs,  or,  at  least,  lent 
colour  to  it ; but  that  he  could  find  no  motive  for  it  at 
this  particular  moment.  He  could  neither  see  that  the 
time  was  auspicious  or  that  there  was  either  hope  of 
success  or  benefit  to  be  expected  from  it.  He  then 
leaned  towards  another  theory,  which,  though  misty, 
had  the  butcher  for  a very  solid  nucleus  in  its  centre,  the 
Grey  Countess  being  merely  a misleading  cover. 

After  much  cogitation  and  useless  surmising,  James 
McCartney  suggested  they  should  seek  the  advice  and 
co-operation  of  the  Earl  of  Donegall,  for  whatever  it 
was,  one  way  or  the  other,  it  must  be  investigated  and 
sifted  thoroughly  to  the  very  bottom.  When  the 
Sovereign  had  made  known  the  situation  to  his  lordship 
thus  far,  the  latter  sprung  to  his  feet  with  a loud  ex- 
clamation. 

“ Gadzooks,  Master  McCartney  ! This  same  strange 
gentleman  of  whom  there  is  so  much  and  so  mysterious 
talk  is  beyond  a doubt,  sir,  the  expected  messenger  that 
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my  guests — er — er — ah  Master  Walters  and  Master 
Edwards  look  for  hourly.  They  await  his  arrival,  sir, 
an’  if  he  be  spirited  away  in  this  manner  from  our 
midst,  it  is  bad,  and  traitors’  work,  a damnable  and  no 
doubt  popish  plot.  Zounds,  man  ! we  shall  start  a 
hue-and-cry,  and  it  is  queer  if  we  don’t  catch  the  varlets 
this  very  night ! To  horse  ! To  horse  ! Out  with  your 
town  officers,  Master  Sovereign — Postly  and  Coshman, 
and  a score  of  gentlemen  to  your  assistance — and  we 
shall  hunt  the  knaves  to  their  lair.  They  shall  hang, 
every  man  of  them,  before  to-morrow’s  dawn.  Hold, 
hold,  though  ! ’Twere  well  to  consult  his  Gra — er — er 
— the  gentlemen,  I mean,  and  make  sure  it  is  their  man 
— a hellish  and  a popish  plot.  I’ll  wager,”  saying 
which  he  led  the  way  back  again  to  the  withdrawing- 
room. 

Dismissing  Lady  Ann  and  Mistress  Alice,  but  suffer- 
ing her  ladyship  to  remain,  he  entered  fully  into  an 
explanation  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Not  one  of  those  in 
the  secret  of  the  identity  of  the  guests  doubted  that  the 
lost  gentleman  was  the  messenger  from  the  King  that 
the  Duke  and  Lord  Edward  were  awaiting  bearing 
despatches  containing  the  King’s  commands  as  to  when 
they  were  to  quit  their  concealment  at  Donegall  Castle 
and  return  to  England,  and  the  two  letters  which  the 
Sovereign  showed  proved  that  young  Arthur  had  been 
made,  and  he  himself  was  also  intended  to  be  made,  a 
victim  of  the  same  machinations.  Her  ladyship  having 
met  the  gentleman,  bore  silent  witness  to  the  loss  of  his 
papers  and  his  discomfiture  thereat.  It  was  thought 
better  to  raise  no  hue-and-cry,  but  to  summon  privately 
the  town  officers,  the  freemen  and  burgesses,  as  was 
usual  for  the  apprehension  of  felons,  rogues,  wood-kern, 
and  creights,  as  the  byelaw  ran,  and  who  were  obliged 
to  attend  on  pain  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  But  the 
young  bloods  were  nothing  loath  as  a rule,  and  turned 
out  with  a promptitude  that  did  them  much  honour, 
discounted  somewhat  by  their  sporting  spirit,  which 
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gave  them  a keen  relish  for  a hunt,  especially  a human 
hunt,  and  a big  midnight  task  which  appealed  to  all 
of  them.  They  were  to  set  out  as  secretly  as  possible, 
as  my  lord  himself  and  his  two  guests  were  to  join  the 
affray  that  the  latter  might  have  some  fun  and  see  how 
the  law  was  carried  in  Ireland. 

So  my  lord  had  jocularly  put  it,  otherwise  there  was 
little  jesting  in  the  matter.  The  Sovereign  was  to  call 
his  officers,  James  McCartney  to  stir  up  half  a dozen 
youths  of  his  acquaintance,  the  whole  to  assemble  to 
meet  Lord  Donegall’s  party  at  the  Myrtle  Grove,  which 
lay  between  the  Castle  orchards  and  the  Sovereign’s 
house,  half  an  hour  before  midnight,  after  the  Castle 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  generally  had  retired 
to  rest  for  the  night. 

The  moon,  in  her  last  quarter,  rose  late  that  night, 
and  she  was  just  arising  from  her  couch  surrounded  by  a 
fantastically  formed  cloud  which  her  dusky  light 
rendered  visible,  all  the  remainder  of  the  sky  being  one 
uniform  sea  of  indigo,  when  a group  of  cloaked  and 
armed  horsemen  with  plumed  hats  were  to  be  seen 
assembled  at  the  Myrtle  Grove,  laughing  and  chatting, 
in  gay  though  subdued  spirits,  as  with  restless  move- 
ments and  champing  bit  of  the  horses,  they  awaited  the 
arrival  of  his  lordship.  Real  banditti,  you  would  have 
taken  them  for,  or  chevaliers  of  high  degree.  Natty 
fellows  they  were,  our  young  townsmen,  in  those  days, 
with  chevalier  hats  and  waving  plumes  over  periwigs 
with  ringlets  flowing  over  their  shoulders.  Fine  horses 
under  them  and  good  swords  by  their  sides,  though  but 
the  sons  of  merchants,  for  the  time  was  short  since  their 
fathers  and  brethren  had  fought  and  bled  in  the  battle- 
fields of  Ulster,  and  the  military  spirit  had  not  had  time 
to  wane  or  they  to  sink  into  domestic  living  and  of 
“ tuning  the  harp  and  sackbut  and  retailing  cloth  by 
the  yard  and  wearing  buskins  upon  their  feet.”  Martial 
glory  was  alive  and  virulent  as  ever,  they  were  nurtured 
on  it  in  their  infancy,  and  were  still  in  the  first  flush  of 
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manhood,  most  of  them,  and  had  not  forgotten  how  to 
war. 

My  lord  of  Donegall  himself  was  still  a fine  soldierly 
figure  as  he  rode  up  to  join  the  party,  though  not  so 
lithe  and  active  as  in  the  days  when  as  Colonel  Arthur 
Chichester  he  led  the  Royalists  in  many  an  Ulster 
campaign,  and  was  the  gay  and  gallant  friend  of  the  gay 
and  gallant  Duke  of  Ormond,  lord-lieutenant  in  those 
days. 

How  to  track  the  two  young  men  so  mysteriously 
spirited  away  was  a question.  Lord  Donegall  tended  all 
towards  an  Irish  rising,  but  the  Sovereign  had  now 
another  theory  from  which  nothing  could  move  him. 
A rising  of  the  O’Neill  septs  perhaps,  and  possibly  but 
an  intrigue  of  the  butcher,  his  implacable  foe  positively 
and  certainly,  they  might  be  identical  and  they  might 
be  wide  as  the  poles  apart.  Many  mysteries  that  had 
lately  troubled  him  now  began  to  evolve  themselves, 
especially  since  the  eclaircissement  with  McIntyre  on 
the  subject  of  young  Arthur. 

By  whom  and  wherefore  were  his  milk  cows  stolen  ? 
By  the  wood-kerne  or  creights  ? No.  He  recalled  the 
many  occasions  he  had  befriended  them,  always 
privately,  and  many  times  publicly,  when  the  English 
of  the  town  in  their  fear  had  been  very  bitter  against 
the  natives,  and  very  few  had  any  leniency  towards 
them  even  for  politic  reasons,  and  the  Sovereign  had  not 
now  any  reason  to  suppose  they  should  turn  their 
hands  against  him  above  all  the  other  inhabitants  to 
inflict  an  injury  on  him  specially.  No,  he  was  very 
sure  they  had  no  part  in  anything  of  the  kind.  Whom, 
then  ? The  Tories  ? Aye,  but  who  were  the  Tories  ? 
Banditti — bands  of  robbers — very  probably,  but  he 
suspected  that  he  needed  not  to  go  far  afield  to  find  the 
band.  He  had  grave  doubts  they  were  in  their  midst — 
of  their  own  town,  nay,  of  themselves,  even. 

A portion  of  the  anonymous  letter,  which  had  been 
like  a poniard  in  his  heart,  was  now  clear  to  him — or  he 
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fancied  it  was,  and  he  kept  perpetually  asking  himself 
was  this  the  butcher’s  revenge,  and  was  Arthur  one  of 
the  highwaymen  ? Nay,  was  it  he  who  had  had  the 
hardihood  to  attack  and  attempt  to  rob  Lady  Donegall 
on  her  expedition  to  the  conventicle  ? Incessantly  he 
tortured  himself  with  the  question,  thinking  hardly  at 
all  of  the  lost  stranger,  for  he  had  not  my  lord’s  con- 
fidence on  the  subject  of  the  identity  of  his  guests.  He 
knew  the  lost  man  was  their  messenger,  but  the  mes- 
senger of  private  gentlemen  may  be  a very  unimportant 
and  insignificant  person  indeed,  and,  as  my  lord  had 
only  named  him  as  a messenger,  he,  the  Sovereign, 
thought  nothing  of  him.  All  were  agreed,  however, 
that  no  matter  how  bewildering  the  mystery  was,  the 
search  must  begin  at  the  Widow  Partridge’s  at  the  inn  at 
the  Three  Lonens  Ends,  and  thence  they  wended  their 
way  deliberately. 


CHAPTER  XI 


On  the  same  afternoon  on  which  the  Countess  Donegall 
drank  tea  with  Mistress  McCartney,  the  Sovereign’s 
lady,  and  during  the  same  hour,  without  on  the  streets 
a young  woman  walked  swiftly  and  nimbly  along,  her 
small,  neatly-shod  tripping  feet  being  the  most  con- 
spicuous thing  about  her,  as,  having  no  head-dress,  she 
had  flung  a great  shawl  over  her  head  which  enveloped 
her  whole  person,  saving,  as  we  have  said,  her  pretty 
feet.  This  person  was  my  lady’s  waiting-woman, 
Jenny  Thimble,  who  had  accompanied  her  ladyship’s 
party  to  the  Conventicle.  She  continued  her  course 
from  the  Castle  towards  the  North  Gate,  and,  meeting 
with  no  difficulty  or  interruption,  she  passed  through 
the  gate  and  emerged  upon  Goose  Lane. 

At  the  corner  of  this  squalid  lane  there  stood  with  its 
back  towards  the  rampier  or  wall  of  the  town — which 
consisted  of  a dry  ditch  with  a wide,  wet  ditch  at  its 
foot,  the  latter  forming  almost  a moat  when  filled  to  the 
brim  with  water  in  rainy  weather — a neat  dwelling  and 
shop,  a marked  contrast  to  the  dilapidated  squalor  of 
the  dwelling  places  of  other  inhabitants  of  this  quarter. 
The  house,  merely  a small  cottage,  was  well  and  neatly 
thatched,  with  a carved  wooden  rigging  and  a large 
healthily-growing  patch  of  house-leek  near  one  gable. 
The  walls  were  white  as  snow,  the  little  window  was 
filled  with  flowering  plants,  and  a narrow  flower-bed 
which  ran  along  the  front  close  to  the  wall  grew  sweet- 
scented  rosemary,  southernwood,  and  mint.  A great 
straggling  rambler  rose  nailed  against  the  walls,  which 
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in  summer  time  bore  a mass  of  scented  snowy  puff-ball 
blossoms,  was  now  shorn  of  its  glory,  and  one  only 
solitary  pink  rose  on  a monthly  blooming  rose  bush  near 
the  window  adorned  the  dwelling.  A bush  of  sweet- 
briar  at  the  corner  sheltered  all  from  the  cutting  winds 
of  winter  and  spring. 

The  shop  attached  was  a butcher’s  shop,  character- 
ized by  the  same  neatness,  save  that  before  the  dwelling 
stood  a deep  pit  many  yards  in  circumference,  filled 
with  an  immense  mountain  (speaking  relatively)  of 
filth  of  all  descriptions,  commonly  known  as  the 
dunghill.  This  handsome  appendage  was  attached 
to  every  house  in  the  county  till  within  a few  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  stood  generally  within  a few 
feet  of  the  kitchen  doorstep.  The  richer  the  homestead 
the  finer  the  “ dunghill,”  but  in  the  case  of  a butcher’s 
dunghill  the  horrors  were  ten  thousand  times  exagger- 
ated. In  summer  weather,  dry,  hot,  and  fine,  it  was  a 
pestilence. 

This  was  the  premises  of  the  celebrated  butcher 
who  waged  war  with  the  Sovereign.  The  neatness  was 
his  wife’s,  the  dunghill  was  Cantankerous  Tammy’s. 
Tammy  withstood  all  law  and  order,  and  the  tyranny  of 
a wife’s  tears,  which  poets  tell  us  are  almighty,  had  upon 
Tammy  no  effect,  excepting  perhaps  indeed,  like  the 
Sovereign’s  imperious  temper,  only  to  make  Tammy 
more  rebellious,  mutinous,  and  murderous — for  Tammy 
was  murderous — a monster,  and  we  shall  make  no 
hidden  mystery  of  it. 

Jenny  Thimble,  with  soft  hand,  lifted  the  latch  of 
the  kitchen  door  and  entered  the  dwelling.  Tammy’s 
wife  was  her  mother,  and  Tammy  her  step-father.  The 
unfortunate  woman  had  been  the  wife  of  a barber,  wig- 
malcer  to  my  lord,  and  had  been  a miracle  with  her 
hands,  fine  needlework  of  the  most  rare  description,  and 
point  and  pillow  laces,  even  gold  lace,  had  been  her 
accomplishments,  and  the  training  of  her  little  daughter 
in  these  arts  had  found  for  her  child  place  and  favour 
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with  Lady  Donegall ; but  the  star  of  her  mild  happiness 
had  set  when  the  wig-maker  died  and  she  had  the 
ill-luck  to  link  her  fate  to  that  of  Tammy  during  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Civil  Wars. 

Tammy  was  a dragoon  in  his  time,  one  of  those  dis- 
banded and  let  loose  on  the  country  and  a terror  in  it 
when  peaceful  times  came,  and  Tammy  had  a reputa- 
tion— anything  that  was  known  of  it — extremely  un- 
enviable and  undesirable.  It  was  said  he  had  been  one 
of  the  celebrated  Colhoun’s  child-eating  troop  in  the 
Royalist  Army  in  England,  who,  to  inspire  the  common 
people  with  terror  and  convince  them  of  their  ferocity 
and  invincibility,  had  actually  carried  off  and  eaten 
some  of  their  young  babies.  Tammy  could  be  specious 
and  insinuating  when  he  chose,  and  the  widow  married 
him,  and  from  that  day  her  disillusionment  and  penance 
began. 

A violent  man  accustomed  to  and  in  possession  of 
fire-arms  is  dangerous  at  all  times  to  his  intimates,  but 
a disbanded  soldier  in  those  savage  times  who  added 
bandit  and  murderer  to  the  list  of  his  accomplishments 
was  a criminal  dangerous  to  the  community.  Tammy 
was  not  fully  revealed  to  the  people  of  Belfast,  the  poor 
wife’s  fidelity  and  industry  had  concealed  much,  but 
Tammy  had  not  arrived  at  the  crown  of  his  labours,  his 
cup  was  not  yet  full,  the  coup-de-main  was  yet  to  come. 
The  wife  did  the  work  with  the  help  of  an  assistant, 
still  plied  her  delicate  needle  in  every  spare  moment, 
made  the  money,  and  kept  all  in  order  and  cleanliness. 
Tammy  did  not  work  with  his  hands,  but  we  admit  he  • 
found  ” the  supplies. 

Jenny  and  her  mother  were  deep  in  conversation  in 
which  the  consternation  in  both  the  women’s  faces  was 
strongly  marked.  The  little  house  within  was  what 
the  outside  led  one  to  expect — dry,  warm,  cosy,  clean, 
shining  with  the  crockery  which  lined  the  walls,  and  a 
bright  fire  shone  under  a small  pot,  from  which  a 
savoury  odour  issued  forth. 
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Tammy,  with  considerable  bustle  and  noise,  entered 
with  something  in  his  hands,  and,  approaching  the  fire, 
took  off  the  pot  lid  and  dropped  the  something  in, 
watched  the  pot  a few  moments,  then  turned  with  his 
back  to  the  fire  and  his  hands  under  his  coat-tails  and 
smiled  upon  the  women. 

“ Here  you  are,  Jenny,”  said  he,  and  his  pleasantry 
was  not  good  to  see.  “ And  none  the  worse  for  your 
conventicle,  I see.  Good  woman,  ye  can  send  the 
Sovereign’s  perquisite  to  him  with  Jenny,  when  she  hath 
done  her  visiting,  she  can  call  on  her  way  home  ; but 
she’ll  stay  and  take  her  broth  with  me  before  she  goes. 
S’death  ! I’ve  a crow  to  pluck  with  her,  and  it  isn’t  a 
white  one,  it’s  black  enough  ; every  feather,  Jenny,  my 
girl.  But  she’ll  taste  my  broth  first.” 

He  then  returned  to  the  shop,  where  they  could  hear 
him  whistling  as  he  took  the  air  at  its  door  under  the 
light  of  the  swinging  lanthorn. 

Both  women  had  seen  plainly  what  it  was  he  had 
put  into  the  pot  where  a comfortable  stew  was 
gently  ebulating  for  his  early  delectation — it  was  the 
identical  neat’s  tongue  to  which  he  had  referred  as  the 
Sovereign’s  perquisite,  due  on  Thursdays  from  every 
butcher,  and  which  his  wife  had  prepared  privately,  as 
she  supposed,  to  be  sent  to  the  Sovereign’s  house  that 
very  evening.  Tammy  meant  to  eat  it  instead  of  the 
Sovereign. 

On  the  evening  of  the  conventicle,  Jenny  had 
made  a terrible  discovery,  the  like  of  which  she  had 
never  before  suspected.  When  the  highway-men  had 
attacked  Lady  Donegall,  her  ladyship  had  struck  her 
assailant  in  the  face  with  her  riding-whip,  displacing  the 
mask  he  wore,  and,  although  the  light  was  bad,  it  had 
not  been  so  bad  but  Jenny  instantly  recognized  the  face 
of  her  step-father.  That  very  moment  Master  Walter 
Ashlands  had  ridden  up  and  joined  the  fray,  assisting 
to  scatter  the  robbers,  and,  quick  as  lightning  flashes, 
a thought  struck  Jenny,  and  in  the  hubbub  her  courage 
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swelled  to  the  dimensions  of  her  will,  and  knew  no 
bounds.  She  had  seen  Tammy  dragging  at  my  lady’s 
girdle,  and,  before  he  could  make  his  escape,  she  sprang 
at  him, clinging  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and  demanded 
imperatively  in  a suppressed  whisper — 

“ The  money  ! the  money  ! Give  me  back  the 
money  or  I’ll  hang  ye  ! I’ll  hang  ye,  ye  blackguard  ! 
A’ll  tell  the  whole  world  ! A’ll  scream  and  a’ll  scream 
till  the  whole  world  knows  ye  ! But  a’ll  not  tell  if  ye 
give  it ! ” 

He  could  not  wait  to  punish  her.  He  knew  her 
word  was  good  and  detection  instant.  With  a stroke  of 
his  whip  he  caused  his  horse  to  rear,  flinging  her  to  the 
ground,  he  flung  the  bag  containing  the  money  at  her, 
and  was  gone  the  same  instant.  Jenny  snatched  the 
bag,  and,  picking  her  bruised  body  up,  she  stole  back 
to  the  company,  despairing  how  she  could  return  the 
money  to  my  lady  without  rousing  suspicion,  unseen 
by  any  save  Teddy’s  watchful  eyes.  Suspicious  Teddy 
was,  but  of  it  all  he  had  not  the  smallest  inkling. 

It  was  this  secret  Jenny  had  disclosed  to  her  mother, 
so  that  both  women  quite  understood  the  nature  of  the 
“ crow  ” Tammy  had  to  pluck. 

“ An’  the  Sovereign’s  cows,  Jenny,  have  they  heard 
of  them  yet,  child  ? What  news  ? What  news  ? ” 
said  her  mother  trembling. 

“ Nothing  yet,  mother,”  said  Jenny. 

The  mother  laid  a strong  warning  hand  on  Jenny’s 
arm,  drew  her  towards  a door  leading  into  a back  room, 
used  to  store  shop  stock.  Opening  the  door  softly,  she 
pushed  her  forward  and  whispered — 

“ Look  ! ” 

Jenny  looked,  then  with  frightened,  wide  eyes 
looked  questioningly  back  at  her  mother,  who,  with  her 
disengaged  hand,  indicated  her  to  look  through  the  inner 
door  into  the  shop,  and  there,  displayed  before  her  eyes 
in  both  apartments,  were  the  whole  of  the  Sovereign’s 
milk  cows.  Within  the  shop  were  the  remnants  of  the 
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first  half  of  the  batch  which  had  been  sold  for  a week. 
Those  in  the  inner  room  were  newly  slaughtered. 

“ God  Almighty,  mother  ! ” said  Jenny,  “ he’ll  be 
hanged  ! He’ll  be  hanged  ! ” 

“ Hush  ! hush  ! Jenny,  your  life  and  mine  depend 
on  how  we  keep  the  secret.  You  do  not  know,  Jenny, 
what  I know ; but  with  your  last  breath  you  must 
guard  the  secret.  Think  of  me,  Jenny,  think  of  me 
selling  out  the  Sovereign’s  cows  pound  by  pound  with 
my  own  hands  ! Oh,  God,  Jenny,  how  have  I lived 
through  this  week  ? Every  cow  that  hangs  there  looks 
to  me  like  a murdered  man,  and  me  cuttin’  an’  doling 
them  out  to  my  decent  neighbours — for  it  would  surprise 
ye,  Jenny,  how  many  come  to  me  because  I once  had  a 
decent  name.  An’  the  villain,  he  sold  the  hides  into 
the  Sovereign’s  own  tan-yard,  just  to  show  how  white- 
livered  he  is.  He  has  made  a villain  of  me  too,  Jenny. 
I knew  what  they  were,  and  I sold  them.  He  would 
have  murdered  me  if  I had  not.  I’ll  be  in  jail  before 
long,  Jenny,  and  deserve  it.  He’ll  be  hanged,  an’  I’ll 
be  hanged.  I’m  as  bad  as  he  is  that  let  him  make  me 
do  it.  I was  reared  to  think  a woman  should  conceal 
the  badness  of  her  men — her  husband,  her  brothers,  her 
sons,  her  father.  It  sticks  to  me  like  my  skin,  Jenny, 
fear  holds  me  to  it.  I am  not  fit  to  shake  ir  off.  I have 
not  sufficient  moral  courage  to  stand  up  and  resist  and 
not  do  the  villainy  that  man  puts  me  to.  I realize  what 
it  is,  and  yet  I do  it, — one  must  under  a butcher’s  knife  ! 
It  is  horrible  ; he  will  be  found  out,  and  I will  be  found 
out  too.  But  you  and  I must  keep  the  secret,  Jenny, 
we  can’t  go  tell  it  first.” 

“ Ye’re  wrong,  mother,  ye  shud  tell  it  an’  git  rid  of 
him  ; put  him  away  out  of  that  before  he  kills  ye. 
What  shud  ye  live  with  a man  like  that  for  ? Tell  the 
Sovereign,  he  knows  what  to  do  with  him.” 

Yet  Jenny’s  conscience  troubled  her  as  she  spoke 
so  bravely,  she  remembered  how  she  herself  in  an 
emergency  had  temporized,  how  she  had  promised  to 
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conceal  the  robbery  Tammy  had  perpetrated.  To 
cover  it  she  had  promised,  and  knew  Tammy  would 
make  her  pay  in  the  flesh  horribly  if  she  let  out  the 
smallest  inkling.  Then  she  realized  her  mother’s 
situation,  how  bit  by  bit  the  wife  had  willingly  covered 
the  many  delinquencies  of  the  husband  till  she  was  now 
so  burdened  in  conscience  she  felt  steeped  as  much  as 
himself  in  his  guilt,  and  could  not  clear  herself  from 
complicity  in  his  crimes.  Jenny  had  offered  voluntarily, 
without  having  been  asked,  to  cover  Tammy’s  offence — 
to  gain  a good  end,  it  is  true,  but  she  knew  she  would 
have  to  keep  her  word  and  suffer  him  to  repeat  the 
action  if  he  chose.  She  could  now  see  how  her  mother 
was  implicated  in  the  same  way,  and  she  was  no  longer 
so  bold  with  advice,  and  her  courage,  too,  was  greatly 
daunted  as  she  looked  into  her  mother’s  distressed  face, 
and  felt  that  when  there  is  time  to  analyse  and  reflect 
on  one’s  actions  it  is  one  thing  to  be  bold  and  courageous 
outside  a situation  and  quite  another  to  be  bold  and 
dauntless  in  it.  She  could  see  that  her  mother  could 
not  be  bold  and  dauntless,  and  that  she  was  not,  and 
Jenny  could  do  nothing  but  call  him  a hundred  bad 
names,  which  only  indicated  her  impotency.  But  her 
anger  and  outbursts  of  wrath  and  the  comfort  of  her 
presence  helped  the  mother  more  than  either  was 
aware. 

They  still  stood  talking  with  the  open  door  of  the 
back  room  before  them  when  the  butcher  re-entered. 
At  a glance  he  took  in  the  situation,  and  with  an  angry 
gesture  turned  to  his  wife — 

“ Ye  couldn’t  hold  yer  tongue,”  he  said.  “ Blab  ! 
blab  ! blab  ! Ye’d  let  ten  thousand  cats  out  of  the 
bag  ! ” 

“ There,  now,”  said  she,  suddenly  turning  upon  him. 
“ Let  there  be  no  more  of  that  ! Jenny  has  told  me  of 
last  night’s  work,  an’  let  there  be  no  more  threats  an’ 
plucking  of  crows.  If  ye  say  a word  to  my  Jenny  or 
touch  her  with  a finger,  she  has  my  leave  to  tell  all  she 
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knows  to  the  Sovereign,  an’  he’ll  make  short  work  of 

ye  • ” 

Her  angry  words  were  cut  short  by  a rough  head 
being  thrust  through  the  communicating  shop  door  and 
a gruff  voice  uttered  the  words — 

“ Masther,  ye’re  wanted.” 

“ What’s  to  do  ? ” demanded  the  angry  butcher. 
“ Who  is  it  ? ” 

“ A messenger  from  the  Sovereign.  He  wants  a 
word  with  ye  ! ” And  the  head  was  withdrawn. 

Suddenly  all  the  bluff  and  bully  fled  from  the 
butcher,  and  he  glanced  hurriedly  hither  and  thither 
like  a hunted  rat,  and  made  a dash  through  the  back 
room  to  a little  door  at  the  portal  of  which  a small  boat 
was  moored  ready  to  answer  all  ends  if  an  emergency 
arose  which  caused  the  butcher  sudden  anxiety  for  his 
personal  safety.  Many  times  and  oft  had  he  made  his 
escape  this  way  by  the  Rampier  unseen  and  unsus- 
pected, and  he  was  about  to  undo  the  moorings  of  the 
boat  when  his  wife  arrested  him. 

“ Thou  hadst  best  see  it  out.  Wherefore  fly  when  no 
man  pursues  ? ’Twill  do  thee  no  harm  to  be  seen  once 
in  a way  about  thine  own  doors.  Leave  the  boat  as  ’tis, 
the  Sovereign  knows  nought  of  thee  yet,  or  he’d  have  all 
the  town  about  thine  ears — an’  a fine  hue-and-cry  it 
would  be  ! Jenny,  get  thee  gone  back  to  the  Castle, 
my  child,”  she  continued,  as  her  husband,  taking  her 
advice,  gingerly  edged  his  way  towards  the  shop,  looked 
stealthily  through  the  door  and  finally  disappeared 
within.  “ Take  this  piece  of  money,  Jenny,  and  buy 
thee  a neat’s  tongue  and  leave  it  with  Master  MacIntyre, 
with  my  compliments,  at  the  Sovereign’s  house.  I’ll 
keep  them  friends  while  I keep  my  fife- — a duty  done  is 
a friend  deserved.  ’Tis  very  well  that  ’twill  not  be  a 
tongue  from  a beast  of  their  own  breeding,  else,  like 
Balaam’s  ass,  ’twould  speak  up  from  the  table  before 
them  an’  utter  parables.  Come  hither  no  more,  my  own 
dear  child,  ’twill  bring  thee  shame  and  dishonour.  Keep 
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tliy  little  life  pure  ; an’  I gave  thee  the  truest  advice 
from  the  fullness  of  my  heart,  I would  warn  thee  to  marry 
no  man,  but  particularly  one  of  whom  thou  knowest 
nothing.  Ask  thyself  how  much  ye  can  know  where  the 
whole  soul  is  put  into  a strenuous  effort  of  perpetual 
concealment,  where  every  little  modicum  of  unquestion- 
able fact  drawn  up  from  base  souls  is  like  a small  bucket 
of  water  from  the  depth  of  a draw  well.  Ye  have 
broken  your  shell  when  ye  know  whether  your  egg  is 
fresh  or  putrescent,  and  ye  have  married  your  man 
when  you  know  the  material  he’s  made  of,  ye  do  not 
know  before.  But  I will  bind  thee  to  no  law  of  my 
ordering.  I will  only  leave  thee  to  the  destiny  that  will 
shape  thy  end  in  spite  of  thee  and  me,  as  it  hath  shaped 
mine — ’twill  ask  for  neither  your  wishes  nor  mine  on  the 
matter.  I would  agonize  in  prayer  for  thee,  but  ’tis 
futile.  I would  give  thee  advice,  but  what  boots  it  ? 
It  might  not  in  your  eyes  seem  good  or  applicable.  The 
one  thing  I am  sure  of  is  if  ye  do  evil  a bolt  will  fall  from 
unseen  and  unknown  powers — yea,  I have  seen  it  fall 
for  an  impudent  word  or  an  insolent,  disdainful  gesture, 
and  it  always  falls  like  a lash  on  the  fool’s  back.  All  I 
can  tell  thee,  child,  is  this,  judge  as  honestly  as  in  thee 
lies,  if  thou  art  ignorant  ’twill  sure  be  ignorant  judg- 
ment, but  judge  according  to  the  lights  thy  wits  shall 
give  thee,  continually  doubting  the  justice  of  thy 
judgment,  and  as  constantly  re-adjusting  it  by  the 
wisdom  of  sages,  then  do  what  to  thine  honest  judgment 
seems  right.  Conduct  thy  life  by  that  rule.  Marriage 
is  such  a well-tried  and  long-proven  miscarriage  of  life’s 
happiness  that  I wonder  wise  men  perpetuate  it,  but 
’tis  a mighty  task — and  has  to  be  done  by  instalments  to 
avert  men’s  unreasoning  fury — the  re-adjusting  of  a 
world  so  filled  with  devils  who  one  moment  seem  gods, 
and  next  lowering-faced  threatening  wild  beasts — male 
and  female  alike — true  to  their  kind — they  are  all 
children  of  one  race.  Men  and  women  live  too  near 
to  each  other ; temporary  intercourse  beautifies  and 
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ennobles  life,  but  perpetual  bonds  nauseates  the  soul  and 
galls  to  the  heart’s  innermost  core.  Where  two  creatures 
meet,  man  or  beast,  one  will  be  tyrant,  the  other  needs 
must  be  slave,  there  is  no  choice,  it  is  as  inevitable  as 
destiny.  The  less  you  have  to  do  with  human  beings  in 
the  flesh  and  the  more  in  the  spirit  the  more  tranquil  and 
happy  will  your  life  be.  Looking  upon  the  mind  and 
the  spirit  as  identical,  then  it  is  the  pure  upright 
spiritual  communion  of  human  beings,  not  living 
association,  which  composes  that  beatified  state  which 
philosophers  declare  is  the  aim  of  human  existence — 
happiness.  Go,  my  child,  come  no  more  here  to  this 
leopard’s  lair.  I can  only  love  thee,  I cannot  protect 
thee  alas  ! My  life  is  no  longer  a lesson  for  thee  to 
imitate.  I am  foul  with  another’s  crimes  which  I have 
not  proclaimed,  and  I would  not  have  thee  tainted  with 
so  base  a thing — I would  not  have  thee  made  a part  of 
it.  Begone  ! begone  ! It  breaks  my  heart  to  say  it, 
but  get  thee  gone,  or  worse  will  come  of  it.” 

“ Get  me  gone,  and  come  no  more  ! ” cried  Jenny,  in 
consternation.  “ A God’s  name,  mother,  what  should 
I do  with  myself  if  I come  no  more  to  see  my  mother  ? 
who  is  as  free  from  crime — the  crimes  of  that  fiend,  as  a 
sweet  little  babe  just  born — I mean,  of  course,  after  it 
has  grown  a pretty  white  colour  , an’  not  a little  wrinkled 
red  mug.  I’ll  come,  an’  I’ll  come,  an’  I’ll  come  as  long 
as  there's  a breath  left  in  me,  dear,  sweet  mother.  Is  it 
leave  you  all  to  that  dog  ? Sure,  I’ve  nobody  else  in  all 
the  world  that  cares  a button  about  me.  Heth,  I’ll 
come,  an’  don’t  you  ever  say  a word  agin’  it.  But 
listen,  mother.  Shouldn’t  I tell  a wee  word  to  m’lady — 
she  could  help  ? ” 

“ Not  a breath,  not  a word,  for  thy  life,  dear  child  ! 
Go  ! go  ! hence  ! hence  ! away  ! The  devil  incarnate 
comes,  an’  I will  not  have  thee  at  his  mercy.” 

Lightly  and  silently  Jenny  went. 


CHAPTER  XII 


The  butcher,  entering  the  shop,  found,  as  his  wife  had 
predicted,  that  justice  in  the  shape  of  the  Sovereign  was 
not  yet  on  his  tracks,  and  he  quieted  his  spirit  down 
sufficiently  to  find  in  the  supposed  messenger  only  an 
old  friend,  who,  being  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with 
wifely  susceptibilities  and  with  the  unacceptableness 
of  ancient  pals  to  the  feminine  side  of  a domestic 
arrangement,  had  invented  a message  from  the 
Sovereign  as  a sure  means  of  getting  speech  with 
Tammy  without  authoritative  interference  on  the 
lady’s  part. 

To  his  surprise  Tammy  welcomed  him  warmly,  a 
form  of  reception  to  which  he  was  but  little  accustomed, 
for  he  was  like  Tammy,  a disbanded  soldier  with  much 
hard  knowledge  of  the  world  of  men  and  of  things,  and 
being  out  of  luck,  out  of  opportunity  to  mend  his 
fortune  and  a trifle  out  of  heart,  had  come  to  Tammy — 
or  Captain  Atetheweans — without  even  a hope  of  that 
individual  being  either  in  the  mood  or  in  the  way  of 
rendering  him  any  assistance.  But  one  can  never 
measure  another’s  wishes  or  capacity  quite  accurately. 
Tammy  hailed  the  advent  of  his  doubting  friend,  hailed 
him  warmly,  took  him  into  the  woods  and  held  a long 
conversation  with  him,  then  returned,  and  together 
they  discussed  an  excellent  repast  from  the  savoury 
potage  stewing  by  the  fire  in  his  little  house,  washed 
down  with  copious  draughts  of  sack  and  excellent 
Hollands,  on  which  Tammy  paid  no  duty. 

Then  the  two  sallied  forth  amicably,  threading  their 
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way  through  the  streets  of  the  town  where  the  in- 
habitants were  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  eating  their 
supper  and  retiring  to  their  night’s  repose,  and  the 
town  reeked  with  the  fumes  of  peat  from  the  recently- 
replenished  fires  as  they  wended  their  way  to  a certain 
miserable  wayside  inn  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  town 
Rampier,  dark,  dreary,  deserted,  lonely  and  forlorn, 
squalid  and  poverty-stricken,  known  as  the  Three 
Lonens  Ends,  and  kept  by  the  Widow  Partridge.  Here, 
after  a singular  mode  of  communication,  performed  by 
pulling  a cord  which  hung  through  a knot-hole  in  the 
little  wooden  shutter  of  one  of  the  tiny,  unlighted 
windows,  and  which  communicated  with  an  arrangement 
of  alarm  within,  and  was  known  only  to  the  initiated, 
they  were  immediately  admitted  into  the  dark  and 
silent  abode. 

Jenny  Thimble  was  too  excited  and  perturbed  to  bear 
in  mind  her  mother’s  charge  regarding  the  neat’s 
tongue  to  be  delivered  at  the  Sovereign’s  house.  She 
dropped  the  piece  of  money  without  perceiving  it,  and 
went  back  to  the  Castle  dissolved  in  tears,  and  remem- 
bered nothing  further  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  she 
leaped  up  in  her  bed  horrified  with  the  remembrance  of 
her  neglect.  She  could  scarce  control  her  agitation  till 
the  morning  or  keep  herself  in  her  bed,  which  she  shared 
with  the  cook.  That  worthy  person,  a heavy  sleeper, 
lay  sunk  in  the  most  aggravating  state  of  blissful  and 
profound  forgetfulness  of  the  world’s  cares  for  a sur- 
prising length  of  time  under  Jenny’s  antics,  till  Jenny, 
unable  to  endure  her  distress  alone  any  longer,  shook 
her  up  and  tried  to  explain  the  nature  of  her  grief.  Her 
tears,  combined  with  a long  streak  of  light,  caused  by 
the  soft  rays  of  the  moonshine  through  the  long,  narrow 
loop-hole-like  window  at  the  top  of  the  Castle,  and  her 
state  of  semi-comatose  induced  the  cook  to  believe  it  was 
a ghost. 

“ Troth,  Jenny,  I verily  believe  thee  to  be  a fool ! ” 
she  remonstrated.  “A  ghost  with  a tongue  — ’tis 
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unheard  of,  any  ghost  I ever  knowed  had  devil  a bit  of  a 
tongue,  except  that  owl  Grey  Countess.  Hide,  ye  silly 
witch,  under  the  clothes,  an’  don't  listen.  If  ye  hear  a 
ghost  speak  yer  blood  turns  to  water  an’  ye  die  right  off. 
Holy  Mother  ! It’s  not  a ghost,  an’  me  sees  it  stannin’ 
there  as  long  as  yerself  ! Oh,  la  ! jump  into  bed  quick, 
an’  hide  yerself ! It’s  a tongue,  an’  no  ghost — a neat’s 
tongue.  Lord,  child,  thee  must  have  the  nightmare 
after  thy  supper — it  was  a bit  rich,  that  I won’t  deny — 
stannin’  there  to  talk  of  a neat’s  tongue.  Awe,  yer 
mother  an’  the  butcher  ! ” 

By  this  time  the  cook  was  awake,  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  and  understanding,  with 
a keen  enough  perception,  the  possible  relation  of  the 
butcher  and  his  wife,  with  regard  to  the  Sovereign — for 
all  the  town  rang  with  the  story  of  the  affair  between 
the  chief  magistrate  and  the  butcher.  By  and  by  she 
consoled  Jenny  with  the  promise  of  a tongue  on  the 
morrow  from  the  Castle  larder,  that  she  might  fulfil  her 
obligation  between  her  mother  and  McIntyre. 

Thus  it  was  that,  eased  in  mind  with  the  possession 
of  the  desired  article,  Jenny  afforded  without  anxiety 
the  time  to  complete  some  needlework  for  her  ladyship, 
and,  about  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  set  off  for  the 
Sovereign’s  house  with  the  tongue  wrapped  up  in  a fresh 
napkin.  She  had  presented  herself  to  Master  McIntyre, 
and  that  kindly  personage  invited  her  in  to  taste  a pear 
and  a cup  of  cider,  and,  having  furnished  her  with  these 
delectable  articles,  left  her  a moment  to  attend  when 
the  Sovereign  and  James  McCartney  returned  from  the 
inn  at  the  Three  Lonens  Ends.  Then  had  come  the 
explanation  relating  to  young  Arthur,  while  Jenny, 
forgotten  and  unseen,  overheard  the  whole  story  in  its 
entirety. 

She  grew  frightened  that  McIntyre  should  return 
and  find  her  there  with  her  keen  little  ears  open  to  all 
they  had  been  saying,  and,  scarcely  taking  a moment  to 
consider,  she  stole  on  tip-toe  out  of  his  pantry  and  found 
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the  passage  beyond  so  dusky  that  she  could  creep  out 
unobserved. 

Her  message  being  actually  done,  she  left  a clean 
pair  of  heels  behind  her  and  made  her  way  to  the  street. 
What  to  do  she  knew  not,  her  burden  of  knowledge  dis- 
tracted her,  and  she  was  about  to  rush  to  her  mother  for 
advice  what  to  do  in  the  situation,  when  she  dashed 
blindly  against  a figure  near  the  great  stone  bridge,  and 
found  herself  confronted  by  Teddy,  my  lord’s  verdurer 
in  the  Cromac  Woods,  whom  she  looked  on  and  pre- 
cipitated herself  upon  with  delight  and  wonder  as  her 
Heaven-sent  confidant  and  friend. 

Jenny  had  not  forgotten  her  mother’s  admonition  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  having  little  to  do  with  persons  of  the 
butcher’s  sex  with  whom  she  had  slight  acquaintance. 
She  had  borne  it  well  in  mind  that  night  when  she  had 
returned  in  tears  to  the  Castle.  She  had  sped  past  the 
great  jolly  fellows  of  the  guard,  with  whom  she  had  had 
frequent  flirtations  and  pretty  triflings  formerly,  like  a 
flash,  with  her  wet,  tear-stained  face  averted  and  all  but 
hidden  in  her  shawl,  and  her  light  feet  hardly  touching 
the  ground.  None  of  their  jokes  or  deludering  talk  had 
had  the  magic  power  of  causing  her  to  stay  her  flight  or 
to  forget  her  mother’s  unhappy  situation. 

When  she  thought  of  evil  men  she  thought  of  big 
soldiers  with  deadly-looking  halberts  and  heavy  armour 
and  great  steel  head-pieces.  She  did  not  attribute  the 
enormities  of  men  to  little  fellows  of  Teddy’s  stature  and 
temperament.  Teddy  was  very  civil  spoken  and  good- 
natured,  with  a large  slice  of  kindly  comradeship,  and 
his  sympathy  was  warm  and  soft  and  womanly.  Jenny 
never  looked  on  Teddy  as  a man  but  as  a “ boy,”  mean- 
ing thereby,  not  a youth  but  a sweetheart,  and  a “ boy,” 
everybody  knows,  is  another  thing  from  a man  bad  and 
brutal,  or  so  it  appeared  to  poor  distracted  Jenny. 

“ Oh,  Lord,  Teddy,  a’m  that  glad  till  see  ye  ! ” she 
cried.  “ A have  something  dreadful  to  tell  ye,  an’  if 
ye  can  do  nothing,  a think  a’ll  die,  for  a can’t  breathe 
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with  a cake  in  my  side,  an’  a can’t  tell  ye  till  a spit  undei 
a stone.” 

Holding  on  to  Teddy’s  arm  to  support  herself,  she 
proceeded  to  suit  her  action  to  her  words  and  fulfil  the 
whole  task  of  stooping  and  finding  a stone  at  her  feet, 
expectorating  upon  it  a very  limited  supply  of  moisture 
from  her  parched  mouth  which  the  charm  requires 
according  to  the  theoretic  belief  of  very  juvenile  persons 
to  exorcise  a “ cake  ” in  one’s  side,  otherwise  dry  and 
gasping  lungs  resulting  from  a hard  race  for  a con- 
siderable distance. 

The  charm  or  perhaps  the  moment’srest  having  given 
her  some  relief,  she  proceeded  to  drag  Teddy  into  a 
quiet  place  that  she  might  disclose  to  him  such  portions 
of  her  tale  as  her  discretion  permitted  after  her  mother’s 
warning  to  disclose  nothing.  But  her  recent  discovery 
discounted  that  warning,  she  considered,  almost 
entirely,  and  she  meant  to  except  just  one  or  two  things 
about  the  butcher  which  she  still  hoped  to  keep  close, 
although  they  were  worst  of  all,  and  it  was  a singular 
medley  and  a very  disjointed  and  limping  story  she  laid 
before  Teddy,  still  gasping  for  breath,  her  eyes  wander- 
ing and  rolling  about  aimlessly  like  a child  who  is  telling 
a story  and  casting  about  for  matter  and  composing  it 
as  it  goes  along,  and  which  is  for  the  most  part  Tiddly- 
winks. It  was,  however,  lucid  enough  to  produce  an 
unpleasant  sensation  in  some  places  in  Teddy’s  bosom 
very  similar  to  that  region  where  Jenny  had  had  her 
“ cake,”  and  with  a similar  sickening  sensation  of 
choking. 

An  icy  iron  hand  seemed  to  wring  his  heart  with 
unspeakable  agony,  and  a terrible  throbbing  in  his 
throat  obstructed  his  breathing,  the  sweat  stood  out 
on  his  face  in  great  drops,  and  his  feet  and  hands  grew 
cold  and  paralyzed.  He  found  no  words  to  comfort 
Jenny,  and,  after  a moment’s  pause,  she  brought  her 
wondering  eyes  to  his  face  and  fixed  them  upon  him 
and  asked,  waiting — 
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“ Teddy,  Teddy,  can  ye  tell  me  nothing  to  do  ? 
Can  ye  do  nothing  ? ” 

“ A will,  Jenny,  a will,”  he  said  at  last,  with  thick 
tongue  and  husky  voice.  “ A’ll  do  what  a can.” 

And,  without  further  words,  he  left  her  and  sped 
through  the  silent  streets  through  the  mill  gate  and  out 
into  the  dark  night  with  a whistling  wind  in  his  ears  till 
he  came  to  that  ill-reputed  hostelry  at  the  Three  Lonens 
Ends,  where,  like  the  butcher,  he  pulled  the  string 
hanging  through  the  knot-hole  in  the  shutter  and  found 
admittance  just  about  the  time  the  Sovereign  was  telling 
his  story  at  the  Castle  to  Lord  Donegall — for  Teddy, 
like  young  Arthur  McCartney,  was  a member  of  the 
butcher’s  band,  at  the  bidding  of  his  chief  to  do  and  to 
dare  whatsoever  he  chose  to  command  with  his  dagger 
at  their  hearts  and  his  pistol  at  their  heads. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


When  Teddy  entered  the  common  room  of  the  inn 
three  persons  were  seated  there.  His  alarm  had  caused 
them  to  suspend  their  conversation  till  they  should  see 
whether  the  intruder  were  a trusted  friend  or  merely  a 
member  not  entrusted  with  the  whole  of  their  secret 
plots.  The  members  of  the  society  came,  now  in  one 
disguise  now  in  another,  but  the  band  generally  became 
acquainted  with  each  man’s  features  whatever  form  his 
disguise  might  assume,  and,  expecting  disguises,  they 
soon  became  expert  at  penetrating  them  and  recognizing 
friend  from  foe,  and  those  au  fait  from  the  ingenu.  All 
were  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  captain  of  the  society, 
but  all  were  by  no  means  known  to  each  other. 

Teddy  himself  had  no  resemblance  to  the  rag-man 
sent  by  Patrick  Adair  to  conduct  Lady  Donegall  to  the 
conventicle.  Neither  had  he  any  to  my  lord’s  verdurer 
of  the  Cromac  Woods.  He  was  known  to  the  butcher 
only  as  a glove-cutter  in  the  town,  a little  weak  in  the 
top  storey,  who  was  fond  of  poetry  and  of  serenading 
ladies  late  at  night  on  a guitar,  and  who  appeared  to 
look  upon  the  butcher’s  band  of  cut-throats  as  a troop 
of  troubadours  and  jolly  good  fellows,  and  who  wore 
leathern  garments  considerably  the  worse  for  wear,  an 
old  flax  wig,  and  a Chevalier  hat  with  a plume,  and 
had  a weak,  mean  beard  surrounding  his  short,  seedy 
face  in  scanty  tufts,  the  picture  of  partial  imbecility,  but 
who  was  looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  leader 
to  do  little  tricky  jobs,  the  full  and  fell  purpose  of  which 
he  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  fully  realize  himself.  Teddy, 
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you  will  perceive,  was  in  on  false  pretences,  and  had 
managed  to  trick  the  butcher.  Teddy,  at  a first  glance, 
did  not  recognize  either  of  the  two  men  who  were  seated 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  from  the  butcher.  He 
saluted  his  chief  with  a military  salute  of  great  state  and 
gravity,  which  received  no  manner  of  recognization  save 
a ferocious  glare,  then  he  proceeded  towards  a fine  fire 
burning  on  the  hearth  surrounded  by  a great  quantity 
of  white  ashes  spread  beyond  it  more  than  a yard 
in  every  direction  out  upon  the  earthen  floor,  and, 
whistling  softly  to  himself,  he  produced  from  the  secret 
places  of  his  garments  a ballad  which  had  for  him  an 
absorbing  fascination,  and  to  hum  to  himself  a song 
which  showed  in  its  disjointed  sentences  his  singular 
detachment  of  mind.  It  appeared  to  the  onlookers 
that  he  could  not  read,  for  he  held  the  dirty  piece  of 
parchment  wrong  side  up,  although  he  pretended  to  be 
singing  from  it,  and  they  listened  to  him  singing  his 
song  in  a low  monotone  a few  moments  before  they 
resumed  any  kind  of  conversation. 

“ * In  summer  time  when  flowers  fine  came  rambling  down  the 
plains 

And  fishes  they  did  sport  and  play  through  every  purling 
stream, 

Near  to  a grove,  where  lovers  rove,  it's  nimbly  sure  I ran, 

And  walking  there  I spyed  that  fair  young  Greenmount 
smiling  Ann.’  '* 

This  was  conceived  to  be  an  ode  to  Lady  Ann  Chichester, 
my  lord  of  Donegall’s  beautiful  daughter,  admired  and 
beloved  by  all  the  beaux  of  the  town,  and  the  glove- 
cutter  was  rehearsing  it  preparatory  to  serenading  her 
ladyship  some  convenient  night  when  she  was  known  to 
be  out  at  Lettice  Hill,  where  there  were  not  so  many  big 
fellows  of  the  guard  to  trouble  love-sick  musicians  on  a 
starry  night  sighing  for  the  moon  and  her  ladyship. 
Teddy  had  hummed  this  wondrous  production  every 
time  he  had  joined  the  butcher’s  gang  at  the  inn,  and 
he  and  it  had  become  an  institution. 
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Teddy,  at  first,  as  we  have  said,  did  not  recognize 
the  butcher’s  two  companions,  but  as  he  half  closed  his 
eyes  to  give  full  play  to  his  love  passion  and  sweet  and 
tender  romancing,  he  fancied  he  perceived  something 
familiar  in  the  long  lank  hands  and  ungainly,  sneaking 
legs  of  the  nearer  person,  and  before  he  had  finished  his 
song  he  had  twigged  his  man  and  identified  him  as  the 
Levite,  the  new  chaplain  at  the  Castle,  who  was 
suspected  of  having  betrayed  the  conventicle  to  the 
soldiers. 

When  Teddy  had  finished  his  song  he  bowed  to  his 
audience,  and,  approaching  the  butcher,  inquired  if 
he  had  any  commission  for  his  humble  servant.  The 
butcher  answered  with  a growl  and  a stroke  from  his 
sledge-like  fist  which  only  Teddy’s  retreat  caused  him 
to  escape,  and  betaking  himself  to  a rough  settle  at 
the  back  of  the  room,  he  lay  down  upon  it  with  his  feet 
swinging  over  one  end  of  it  and  humming  and  droning 
to  himself  in  a drowsy  tone,  soon  appeared  to  fall  into 
a profound  slumber. 

For  a while  the  conversation  when  resumed  had  no 
interest  for  Teddy,  the  men  drank  sparingly,  having 
but  once  filled  their  glasses  since  Teddy’s  advent,  the 
Levite  not  at  all,  and  some  subject  seemed  to  amuse 
them  highly  of  which  Teddy  had  yet  heard  no  inkling, 
as  the  Levite’s  voice  was  low  and  soft,  and  it  was  only 
the  butcher’s  big  guffaws  and  comments  from  which 
he  could  gather  anything.  But  when  he  did  gather 
the  thread  of  it  it  made  his  hair  stand  on  end  and  his 
blood  run  cold  through  his  body. 

After  a louder  guffaw  from  the  butcher,  and  a hasty 
glance  towards  Teddy  to  see  if  he  slept,  and  reassured 
by  his  regular  gentle  snores,  Master  Orsthyf’s  voice 
became  more  audible,  and  Teddy  became  master  of  the 
whole  matter. 

The  Levite  was  narrating  to  the  butcher  the  scene 
of  the  descent  of  the  soldiers  upon  the  Covenanters, 
and  how  they  had  scurried  and  scuttled  and  fled  in 
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every  direction,  and  of  how  he  had  himself  ridden  that 
very  same  night  to  the  Bishop’s  palace,  all  the  way  to 
Killcliff,  his  grace’s  summer  residence  on  the  southern 
banks  of  Strangford  Lough,  where  he  happened  then 
to  be,  and  had  given  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  a list  of 
prominent  Dissenters  at  the  Conventicle,  and  the 
Bishop,  in  high  indignation  and  fiery  zeal  and  wrath, 
had  avowed  he  would  make  an  example  of  them  ; how 
warrants  were  out  for  their  apprehension,  and  my  lord 
bishop  was  only  awaiting  the  coming  of  special  pur- 
suivants from  Dublin  to  have  them  executed,  and  the 
audacious  Covenanters  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  the  Star- 
Chamber  would  know  how  to  deal  with  such  wanton 
heresy  and  contumely ; and  amongst  several  other 
names  he  enumerated  were  those  of  Rev.  Patrick 
Adair,  Master  Danghimout,  Master  Lipenlug,  Master 
James  McCartney,  my  lady  Donegall,  Mistress  Alice 
Pakenham,  Mistress  Letitia  McCartney,  my  lady’s 
waiting-woman,  Jenny  Thimble,  and  one  Teddy,  my 
lord’s  verdurer  in  the  Cromac  Woods. 

When  the  butcher  had  laughed  long  enough  to 
please  himself  over  the  predicament  these  worthy 
persons  would  find  themselves  in  when  the  bishop’s 
just  wrath  and  indignation  had  wreaked  full  vengeance 
upon  them,  the  Levite  arose,  and,  drawing  his  large 
cloak  closely  about  him,  took  his  departure,  while  the 
butcher,  throwing  a log  of  wood  on  the  already  roaring 
fire,  and  another  on  the  sleeping  Teddy,  which  hurt, 
for  it  was  heavy  and  sharp-edged,  he  with  his  com- 
panion also  withdrew  from  the  room. 

Teddy,  desiring  to  lose  nothing  of  their  business  that 
he  might  see,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  followed  them 
stealthily,  and  found  them  entering  a long,  narrow 
passage  between  two  walls,  so  narrow  that  the  burly 
butcher  did  not  walk  freely  lest  he  might  stick  fast. 
It  was  entered  by  a door  close  beside  that  of  the  room 
which  they  had  just  quitted.  To  a casual  observer 
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who  was  not  nice  as  to  whether  doors  opened  out  or 
in  of  rooms,  it  was  not  perceptible  in  the  dark  and 
narrow  passage  or  hall  outside  that  the  room  had  two 
doors,  one  opening  outward  and  the  other  inward,  and 
the  outer  one  led  to  the  secret  passage  which  lay 
between  the  walls  of  the  inn  common  room  and  the 
kitchen  quarters.  At  the  further  end  from  the  entrance 
it  descended  rapidly  a sloping  way,  and  after  having 
apparently  passed  from  under  the  small  house,  entered 
a cellar  or  cave-like  compartment. 

The  butcher  had  lighted  the  way  for  himself  and 
his  companion  with  a torch  of  a flickering,  smoky,  and 
doubtful  light,  and  Teddy,  following  silently  in  their 
footsteps  at  a little  distance,  was  not  perceived.  As 
the  butcher  entered  the  cave  he  flung  down  his  torch 
and  stamped  upon  it,  leaving  the  passage  in  darkness 
behind  him.  The  room  beyond  was  lighted  very 
dimly  with  tallow  dips,  the  fumes  of  which  gave  out  an 
unpleasant  odour,  and  the  little  space  seemed  packed 
with  human  beings  and  reeking  with  heat  and  smoke 
and  want  of  air. 

While  the  butcher  was  entering  and  taking  his  stand 
in  the  midst  of  the  room,  Teddy  shot  in  close  upon  the 
heels  of  his  companion,  and  darting  into  a shadowy 
corner,  sank  upon  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  a number  of 
persons  already  crowding  there  in  many  positions, 
sitting,  standing,  half  lying  like  himself  as  best  they 
could  to  take  up  as  little  space  as  might  be  that  all 
might  have  at  least  standing  room.  The  butcher 
snuffed  a candle  with  linger  and  thumb,  wiped  these 
latter  on  his  nether  garments,  cleared  his  throat  with 
a rough,  harsh  sound,  gazed  around  at  the  crowding 
faces  but  half  seen,  which,  although  they  appeared 
many  were  scarce  above  a score,  the  space  being  very 
limited. 

“ Bring  the  prisoners  in,”  said  he,  as  captain  and 
leader  of  the  band. 

Four  men  standing  near  the  door,  as  Teddy  now 
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perceived  like  sentries,  withdrew,  and  in  a short  time, 
during  which  not  a word  was  spoken  in  the  cave,  they 
returned,  bringing  with  them  two  prisoners.  Rough 
stools  were  placed  near  where  the  butcher  and  the 
lights  stood,  and  Teddy  soon  recognized  young  Arthur 
McCartney  and  the  second  was  the  gentleman  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  as  Master  Walter  Ashlands, 
the  King’s  messenger  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
from  whom  the  butcher  had  stolen  his  despatches  on 
the  same  night  he  had  attempted  to  rob  Lady  Donegall. 

“ Now,  sir,”  said  Tammy,  with  an  assumption  of 
loud,  blustering,  inquisitorial  authority,  addressing 
this  young  gentleman,  giving  Arthur  McCartney  no 
notice  for  the  nonce,  as  he  seated  himself  behind  a 
little  table  in  a magisterial  attitude,  “ have  ye  thought 
well  on  the  matter  since  ye  were  last  questioned  ? 
There  is  no  use  denying  your  identity,  which  is  well 
known  to  this  society.  There  is  no  use  denying  the 
object  of  your  journey,  which  is  also  well  known  to  us. 
Have  ye  ought  to  say  ? I may  advise  ye  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  and  no  more  denying,  it  won't  serve 
ye,  and  might  be  worse  for  ye.  As  ye  see,  yer  papers 
are  intact,”  and  he  lifted  and  flung  down  upon  the 
table  again  a flat  packet  covered  with  purple  silk,  and 
tied  with  silk  ribbons.  ” There  was  enough  loose 
matter  in  yer  baggage  to  acquaint  us  with  ye,  an’  we 
have  no  wish,  being  what  we  are,  to  ill-use  yer  father’s 
son.  Have  ye  aught  to  say  ? ” 

“ What  is  there  left  for  me  to  disclose,  since  you 
say  you  know  all  ? ” asked  Master  Ashlands,  lifting  his 
eyes  deliberately  to  his  questioner’s  face,  wrinkling  his 
brow  with  the  interrogation  and  speaking  with  extreme 
coolness  not  untinged  with  haughtiness — certainly  with 
impressive  dignity — all  of  which  irritated  Tammy,  who 
was  not  noted  for  patience  or  placidity  of  temper. 

“ D’ye  deny  ye  are  the  heir  to  the  principality  of 
O’Neill  and  son  of  Daniel  O’Neill,  the  chief  of  the  sept 
of  that  name  ? ” 
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“ I neither  affirm  nor  deny  anything,”  said  the 
stranger,  evidently  bent  on  acknowledging  nothing  to 
Tammy. 

“ Granted,  then,”  said  Tammy,  “ since  ye  do  not 
deny  we  have  no  need  that  ye  affirm.  Do  ye  deny  ye 
have  come  to  Ireland  to  stir  up  the  ancient  septs  of  yer 
fathers  and  to  wrest  from  my  lord  of  Donegall  the 
estates  of  yer  ancestors  ? That  is  yer  business,  I 
trow  ! ” said  the  self -arrogated  and  now  angry  judge, 
after  a pause.  “Ye  need  not  deny,  an'  here  ye  are,  a 
score  of  trusty  fellows  to  yer  hand.  Ye  need  not  to  be 
so  chicken-hearted  and  lily-livered  to  turn  pale  or  take 
to  puling,  it  becometh  not  the  blood  of  thy  sires,  but 
up  and  give  the  word  of  command  and  this  sword  shall 
as  by  magic  turn  in  yer  hands  to  the  sceptre  of  the 
mighty  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  O’Neill.  Here,” 
cried  he,  “ stand  forth,  sons  of  the  Hound  of  Ulster, 
watchdogs  of  your  race  ! ” And  several  men  stood 
forward — indeed,  it  was  in  some  of  them  little  more 
than  a shuffling  of  their  feet,  so  limited  the  standing- 
room — but  their  movement  signified  co-operation. 
“ Here  ye  are  ! ” and  he  flung  on  the  table  many  small 
packages.  “ Here  ye  are,  my  men,  every  mother’s  son 
of  ye,  to  yer  tokens  and  begone,  and  ere  twenty-four 
hours  have  elapsed  let  bonnaught  and  gallowglass 
throng  through  our  mountain  passes,  standards  floating, 
onward  to  glory.  Red  Hand  of  O’Neill ! ” 

“ Nay  ! ” thundered  the  stranger,  springing  to  his 
feet,  his  eyes  ablaze — scintillating  as  if  electric  fire 
actually"  flashed  from  them.  “ It  shall  not  be  so, 
dastard  ! Twice  have  I heard  invoked  within  the 
walls  of  this  town  the  dust  of  my  fathers,  and  twice  a 
call  to  arms  to  the  followers  of  my  clan,  the  people  of 
my  country,  my  brethren,  my  race  ; twice,  by  the 
Red  Hand  of  O’Neill ! ” He  drew  off  the  gauntlets  he 
wore  from  his  hands  and  flung  them  to  the  ground, 
drew  up  the  dark  cloth  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  with  a 
fierce  gesture  waved  the  hand  above  his  head.  “ By 
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the  Red  Hand  of  O’Neill,”  he  said,  and  from  the  finger- 
tips to  the  elbow  the  hand  he  waved  was  blood-red 
as  if  freshly  stained  with  gore,  the  heritage  by  birth 
of  his  princely  house,  whose  ancestor  had  conquered 
Ulster  by  cutting  off  his  hand  and  flinging  it  from  his 
ship  to  the  shores  of  the  island,  and  ever  and  anon  a 
son  with  a red  hand  is  born  to  the  house  of  O’Neill. 

“ By  the  Red  Hand  of  O’Neill,”  he  repeated,  “ I 
came  not  to  call  my  race  to  fruitless  warfare  and 
bloodshed,  their  standards  have  lain  low  in  the  dust 
since  the  flight  of  the  Earls,  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell. 

No  more  doth  heavenly  minds  their  high  resentment  show. 

No  more  shall  waste  their  days  in  useless  war,  their  lives  in  endless 
woe. 

Never  shalt  thou,  base  knave,  raise  the  standards  that 
have  floated  over  the  O’Neill  and  the  O’Donnell,  or 
blow  the  piercing  war  clarion  to  rouse  the  septs  on  the 
fair  hillsides  of  Ulster.  Not  for  thee,  dastard,  nor  at 
thy  command  and  for  thy  base  designs  shall  a single 
swallow  be  disturbed  in  her  screaming  flight  on  a 
summer’s  morn,  nor  a soaring  lark  fall  to  the  ground  in 
fear.  What  art  thou,  base  hireling  ! bandit ! thief  ! 
to  swear  by  the  dust  of  my  fathers  or  to  command  by 
the  Red  Hand  of  O’Neill ! Thou  butcher  ! cannibal ! ” 

His  voice  fell  and  changed.  “ Thou  that  hast 
basely  beguiled  and  betrayed  the  sons  of  honourable 
men  of  this  town  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  of  duty, 
and  of  obedience  to  their  fathers,  and  hath  made  of  this 
boy  a cut-throat  to  revenge  thy  spleen  against  the 
Sovereign.  Hence,  I say,  every  man  of  ye  ! The 
ancient  house  of  O’Neill  lies  with  bowed  head  in  this 
the  day  of  her  decadence  as  hath  lain  before  her  the 
noblest  races  and  the  mightiest  nations  the  world  has 
known — and  not  a finger,  butcher,  on  that  boy,  let  him 
return  to  his  father’s  house,  and  no  more  use  him  for  a 
decoy  to  thy  baseness.” 

A heavy  thundering  sound  drowned  the  end  of  his 
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sentence.  ’Twas  the  search  party  of  the  Sovereign  and 
my  lord  of  Donegall  riding  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  inn. 
The  door  to  the  cave  opened  and  a wild  creature,  a mere 
bundle  of  rags  with  a head  of  light  hair,  tangled  and 
disarranged  like  a whin  bush  in  a mass  of  bloom, 
appeared.  It  was  the  Dud,  Mistress  Partridge’s  hand- 
maiden. 

“ The  town  sergeants  an’  the  Sovereign  have  come. 
Captain  Atetheweans,  to  ketch  rogues  and  felons,  an’ 
when  the  sky  falls  we’ll  all  ketch  lavoricks,”  she  said, 
with  a sly  and  singular  look  from  amidst  her  hair,  a look 
that  bore  ill-will  to  the  Captain,  although  she  delivered 
the  warning  message  sent  by  her  mistress. 

Tammy  gave  a low  growl,  made  his  way  to  a secret 
door  which,  in  times  of  danger,  gave  exit  into  the  shop 
of  a blacksmith — one  Smith,  son-in-law  of  the  widow, 
and  in  perpetual  law  difficulties  with  her,  having  a 
design  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  her  husband’s 
possessions  left  to  her  at  his  decease,  as  well  as  his 
trade  and  smithy,  and  who  was  a member  of  the 
society. 

“ This  road,  Cap’in  Ate,”  said  this  worthy,  from 
the  corner  which  held  the  door.  “ Wan  at  wanst,  an’ 
ye'll  be  all  the  quicker.”  And  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  the  tale  the  conspirators  had  melted  away. 

But  Tammy  did  not  go  without  his  prisoners.  The 
butcher  and  smith  last  of  the  company  with  pistol  in 
hand,  laid  hold  of  the  unarmed  prisoners  and,  pushing 
them  before  them  through  the  tunnel-like  passage  which 
formed  the  exit,  and  through  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  on  hands  and  knees,  it  was  so  low,  were  soon 
with  the  others  in  the  smith’s  shop. 

Teddy,  in  the  confusion  and  darkness,  appropriated 
the  silken  packet  containing  the  King’s  despatches, 
and,  thrusting  them  within  his  capacious  leathern 
breeches,  he  proceeded  on  hands  and  knees  to  keep  as 
close  as  it  was  possible  without  attracting  the  butcher’s 
attention  to  the  heels  of  the  scion  of  the  ancient  house 
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of  O’Neill.  Teddy  was  considerably  bewildered  as  to 
his  own  course,  how  to  serve  either  of  the  prisoners  or 
to  acquaint  my  lord  with  the  situation  without  dis- 
closing his  own  connection.  Teddy  liked  tortuous 
ways,  and  had  a large  bump  of  curiosity,  and  had 
entered  the  society  for  the  sake  of  the  possible  fun  and 
adventure,  but  now  feared  bringing  disaster  from  either 
justice  or  the  hand  of  the  butcher  on  too  many  young 
men  who  had  been  his  companions  in  intrigue,  although 
his  superiors  in  the  town.  But  what  agitated  him 
most  was  the  dreadful  disclosures  the  Levite  had  made 
with  regard  to  the  arrest  of  my  lady  Donegall  and  the 
young  ladies  and  many  of  the  Covenanters  by  the 
bishop.  His  duty  lay  clearly  first  in  giving  her  lady- 
ship warning,  but  the  news  of  an  Irish  rising  engineered 
by  the  butcher,  of  which  he  had  not  before  heard  so 
much  as  an  inkling,  and  the  particular  troubles  of  young 
Arthur,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  and  on  friendly 
and  familiar  terms,  divided  him  this  way  and  that,  and 
tortured  his  mind  as  if  he  were  torn  to  pieces.  He  saw 
the  conspirators  melt  away,  one  this  way,  one  another, 
till  only  the  butcher  and  blacksmith  remained  in  the 
smithy,  in  charge,  still  themselves,  of  their  precious 
prisoners. 

The  hammering  of  the  Sovereign’s  party  on  the 
inn  door  resounded  through  the  woods  and  waked  the 
echoes,  but  brought  no  response  from  within.  The 
widow,  too  quiet  a person  to  open  her  doors  at  so  late 
an  hour  to  what  appeared  to  be  a marauding  party  of 
considerable  strength,  remained  with  her  inmates 
invisible.  The  party  beat  about,  made  jokes  over  the 
poor  old  white  goat  disturbed  from  her  slumbers, 
talked  loudly  of  demolishing  the  whole  building  if  it 
had  not  looked  so  miserable  and  so  uninhabited,  and  a 
party  of  them  finally  arrived  at  the  smithy  door,  but 
this  was  bolted  and  barred  heavily  with  iron,  and  there 
was  neither  admission  into  it  nor  exit  from  it. 

At  length  the  smith,  seemingly  disturbed  from  his 
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slumbers,  but  who  had  retired  to  his  dwelling-house  for 
the  purpose,  put  his  head  out  of  a window  and  held 
parley  with  the  horsemen,  assuring  them  the  widow  had 
retired  to  rest  many  hours  ago,  and  had  no  travellers 
within  her  gates  that  night.  Could  give  no  information 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Captain  Atetheweans,  the 
butcher,  nor  of  young  Arthur,  nor  yet  of  the  strange 
gentleman,  none  of  whom,  according  to  his  knowledge, 
had  been  seen  about  the  inn  that  evening,  the  only 
gentlemen  who  had  been  there,  he  declared,  being  the 
Sovereign,  Master  James  McCartney,  and  McIntyre, 
their  man,  and  did  not  appear  to  recognize  either  the 
chief  magistrate  or  his  son  in  the  party  of  horsemen 
before  him. 

After  much  cogitation  my  lord  and  Master  McCart- 
ney concluded  that  any  persons  who  might  have  been 
at  the  inn  had  apparently  departed,  and  they  would 
ride  to  the  butcher’s  house  in  Goose  Lane,  and  take  him 
in  his  own  bed.  The  town  officers  proposed  breaking 
down  the  door  of  the  inn,  but  the  Sovereign  was  loath 
to  proceed  to  such  strong  measures  with  a lone  woman, 
and  reluctantly  they  turned  away  and  rode  slowly  into 
the  public  road. 

Teddy,  lying  in  a corner  of  the  smithy  flat  on  the 
ground  to  bring  his  eye  within  range  of  a hole  in  the 
defective  wood  of  the  door,  watched  so  intently  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  return  of  the  smith  till  the  latter 
stumbled  over  him  in  the  darkness,  gave  him  a kick, 
then  took  him  up  with  one  powerful  hand  to  see  what 
manner  of  reptile  the  conspirator  might  be  who  played 
so  poor  a part,  as  not  to  have  made  his  escape  and  taken 
himself  off  out  of  danger’s  way.  They  watched  the 
Sovereign  and  his  men  far  down  the  road,  then  the 
butcher  gave  a soft,  low  whistle,  and,  in  answer,  dark 
figures  came  crowding  from  every  direction,  several 
horses  were  brought,  the  prisoners  were  tied  upon  one, 
and,  several  of  the  leaders  mounting  the  others,  the 
whole  party  set  off  silently  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
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that  which  their  pursuers  had  taken  on  their  way  to 
McArts  Fort  on  Benmadiane  Mountain  (Cave  Hill), 
where  they  were  to  mature  their  plans  for  the  rising, 
and  send  out  the  concerted  signals  to  rouse  the  septs 
simultaneously. 

For  Some  reason,  which  Teddy  could  scarce  have 
accounted  for,  he  remained,  despite  the  other  calls  to 
his  conscience,  as  near  to  the  horse  upon  which  the 
prisoners  were  bound  as  he  could  keep  himself,  and 
watched  and  waited  for  some  opportunity  in  the 
darkness  of  rendering  some  assistance  to  them.  They 
rode  on  for  a considerable  distance,  then  turned  into 
the  heart  of  the  forest,  where,  despite  the  moon,  it  was 
very  dark,  the  trees  were  so  thick  and  large,  and  the 
road  narrow  and  difficult.  The  woods  were  Teddy’s 
happy  hunting-ground  and  well  known  to  him,  every 
pass  and  thicket  were  like  A B C to  him  ; he  knew  the 
deer  coverts  and  the  haunts  of  the  small  game,  he  knew 
where  the  woods  on  this  pass  grew  denser  and  the  pass 
itself  narrowed  and  descended  into  a ravine  deep  and 
difficult  some  distance  further  on,  and  he  kept  close  to 
the  horse  that  he  might  make  an  effort  to  at  least  cut 
the  bonds  of  the  prisoners  and  give  them  a chance  to 
escape  in  the  darkness.  Knife  in  hand,  he  never  left 
the  flank  of  the  horse,  and  was  considerably  splashed 
with  mud  and  very  wet  in  consequence,  but  his  leathern 
garments  protected  him  somewhat,  and  he  had  much 
ado  to  keep  himself  hidden  from  observation  and  avoid 
the  horse’s  feet.  The  river  Owen  Varra  flowed  through 
the  ravine,  and  Teddy  resolved  it  should  be  the  scene 
of  his  attempt. 

When  the  robbers  were  on  the  road  they  were  in- 
variably disguised,  and  their  disguises  were  numerous. 
Very  often  when  in  the  woods  hides  and  antlers  of  deer 
were  worn  on  head  and  shoulders,  and  had  a weird  and 
uncanny  and  terrorizing  effect  on  travellers,  who  could 
not  define  by  what  manner  of  wild  beasts  they  were 
attacked.  This  night  they  were  so  adorned.  A pause 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  gave  Teddy  the  desired 
opportunity,  and  with  swift  and  unseen  hand,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  severing  the 
main  rope  under  the  animal’s  body  which  bound  the 
prisoners,  then,  quick  as  lightning,  seizing  a foot  on 
which  to  step,  he  sprung  up  upon  the  horses’  back 
beside  them. 

“ ’Tis  a friend,  Master  Arthur,”  he  whispered  in 
McCartney’s  ear.  “ Be  quiet  as  the  grave.  Here  is  a 
knife,  cut  your  cords,  and  the  gentleman’s,  and  the 
first  chance  slide  down  and  to  yer  struntaphers,  like  the 
devil,  yer  cornin’  to  the  Owen  Varra  Glen,  that’s  yer 
chance ! ” 

Without  another  word  he  slid  down,  and  another 
second  and  he  would  have  been  detected,  for  the  smith 
rode  close  up  to  the  horse  and  leaned  over  to  the 
butcher,  who  was  a pace  in  front,  all  having  slackened 
speed  in  the  dark  and  narrow  defile. 

“ To  cover,  Cap’in  ! ” he  whispered  quickly.  " To 
cover  ! There’s  a party  in  the  glen,  d’ye  hear  ? Them’s 
their  voices.” 

“ 'Tis  upon  the  other  road,  smith,”  returned  the 
butcher,  more  accurate  of  hearing.  “ We’ll  meet  them 
at  the  passage  of  the  river,  if  we  step  faster,  and  have  a 
bit  of  moon  to  light  up  for  us.” 

The  word  went  round,  the  men  on  foot,  crouching 
down,  those  on  horseback  seeking  still  deeper  shadows 
to  cover  them.  Teddy  was  a huntsman,  keen  of  eye 
as  a hawk,  keen  of  scent  as  a hound,  swift  of  foot  as  a 
hare,  and  with  hearing  almost  supernatural.  He  could 
move  swiftly  without  the  least  sound  and  with  in- 
creasing speed,  which  was  not  remarkable  where  every 
man  was  crouching  and  skulking,  he  reached  the 
front  of  his  party,  ran  down  the  glen  at  his  swiftest 
pace,  and  stood  at  the  ford  of  the  river  with  ear  to  the 
ground  listening. 

At  the  ford  three  roads  diverged,  and  Teddy  could 
hear  a number  of  horsemen  approach,  and  also  an 
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occasional  word  spoken  reached  him.  A thought  struck 
him,  and  in  a flash  he  was  across  the  stepping-stones. 
The  river  was  deep,  but  he  passed  over  as  if  he  flew. 
These  roads  were  but  passes  cut  through  the  most 
dense  part  of  the  forest,  and  were  for  the  greater  part 
carpeted  with  grass,  and  sounds  were  consequently 
dull  and  heavy  and  ill  defined.  It  had  struck  Teddy 
that  it  was  my  lord  and  the  Sovereign’s  party,  and  his 
heart  bounded  ; if  he  could  but  give  them  some  warning 
that  their  quarry  was  but  a few  yards  distant ! With 
feet  that  had  wings  he  ran  till  he  came  to  an  open  glade 
upon  which  the  cavalcade  were  just  emerging. 

Teddy  was  not  wrong.  Into  the  moonlight  rode 
the  same  horsemen  he  had  seen  surrounding  the  little 
inn  at  the  Three  Lonens  Ends  so  short  a time  before. 
Pulling  off  part  of  his  disguise,  and  seizing  a fallen 
withered  branch  that  it  might  have  the  appearance  of 
his  hunting-piece  and  give  colour  to  his  true  character, 
he  barred  the  way  of  the  advancing  party. 

“ M’lord,”  he  cried,  but  softly,  that  the  butcher’s 
quick  ear  might  not  catch  the  parley.  “ I’m  Teddy 
Verdurer,  of  the  Cromac  Woods.  The  butcher,  with 
two  prisoners  and  a score  of  men,  advance  up  the  defile 
across  the  water.  Out  with  yer  weapons,  m’lord, 
they’ll  be  on  ye  in  a minute  ! ” 

James  McCartney,  for  it  was  indeed  he  and  his 
companions,  hardly  caught  the  words,  he  saw  a slight 
tall  figure  in  the  moonlight,  he  saw  Lord  Donegall’s 
firearms  flash  out,  and  felt  his  body  spring  and  stiffen 
in  his  saddle  as  he  rode  beside  him,  the  whole  soldier 
springing  to  life  at  the  note  of  danger.  My  lord  had 
recognized  Teddy,  and  on  the  word  of  this  trusty  scout 
gave  out  a command. 

“ To  your  firearms,  my  men.  Gadzooks  ! we  have 
the  enemy  before  us  ! ” 

There  was  a rushing  sound,  like  the  rising  of  a high 
wind,  a sort  of  hum  and  snort,  and  what  appeared  to 
be  a herd  of  wild,  fantastic  deer  rushed  into  the  glade 
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and  hurled  themselves  upon  them.  James  McCartney 
felt  a dull  sickening  sensation,  and  knew  no  more  for  a 
short  space. 

When  he  came  to  his  senses  he  saw  the  antlers  of  the 
deer  flying  like  a whirlwind  pursued  by  the  town  officers 
and  the  young  bloods  of  his  own  party,  then  he  heard 
the  snap  of  pistol  shots  and  a wild  whoop,  and  all  passed 
from  his  sight  like  some  phantom  which  had  never 
existed  but  in  his  imagination.  When  he  came  to 
himself,  his  party  were  beginning  to  return  to  the 
glade,  and  Teddy  was  helping  him  to  his  feet,  having 
bound  his  arm  up  with  a thong  of  leather,  it  having 
been  broken  by  a pistol  shot. 

“ Zounds  ! ” said  Lord  Donegall  to  the  Sovereign, 
“ there’s  not  a hoof  or  tail  of  them  within  sight  or  sound. 
They  have  melted  into  thin  air,  prisoners  and  all.” 

“ What’s  to  be  done  now,  my  lord  ? ” returned  the 
Sovereign,  and  then  the  others  rushed  up. 

There  was  a tempest  of  “ Zounds  ! Gadzooks ! 
Oddsfish ! ” and  puffing  and  blowing  and  cursing. 
Thoroughly  baffled  and  beaten,  with  naught  for  their 
pains  but  many  knocks  and  blows  and  bruises  and 
aches,  and  several  pistol-shot  wounds,  used-up  horses, 
and  crestfallen  men.  Such  is  the  result  of  strife  between 
man  and  man. 

Arthur  McCartney  and  his  companions  were  not 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  knife  with  which  Teddy 
had  furnished  them.  Quietly  and  quickly  they  severed 
their  cords  and  awaited  their  opportunity.  And  very 
soon  it  came.  They  heard  the  plans  laid  between  the 
butcher  and  the  smith,  who  had  not  been  slow  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  that  it  might  be  their  pursuers  who  had 
cut  across  the  woods  and  approached  them  in  front. 
No  matter  whoso  the  travellers  might  be,  it  was  their 
business  to  attack  and  plunder  them.  The  bandits 
lay  low  for  several  moments,  then,  like  wild  beasts, 
made  their  great  spring. 

Teddy’s  warning,  however,  had  given  the  townsmen 
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a moment’s  advantage,  and  time  to  look  to  their  arms, 
and  even  the  most  daring  of  bandits  cower  at  facing  a 
hedge  of  bristling  and  gleaming  pistol-barrels.  Without 
doing  any  considerable  damage  they  turned  tail  and 
fled,  the  butcher  with  a hole  in  his  cheek,  the  smith 
trailing  a wounded  leg  after  him  and  his  horse  dead  by 
the  stream. 

The  butcher,  to  give  himself  a free  hand,  had  tied 
the  horse  which  carried  the  bound  men  to  a tree,  pur- 
posing a speedy  return  ; but  he  and  his  followers  had 
no  sooner  crossed  the  river  and  entered  into  the  on- 
slaught than  the  two  sprang  down  freed  from  their 
bonds,  and,  quickly  concealing  themselves,  were  soon 
lost  in  the  thickets  of  the  woods. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


A tardy  answer  to  his  marriage  proposals  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  farmer  Danghimout,  of  Gutterduckhim,  an 
affront  so  galling  to  his  pride  and  so  mortifying  to  his 
self-love  that  he  was  ablaze  with  fury  and  foaming 
with  vengeance,  and  casting  about  high  and  low  in 
every  direction  to  discover  means  by  which  he  could 
revenge  himself  on  the  Sovereign  for  the  slight  put  upon 
him,  and  he  cried  aloud,  grinding  his  teeth — 

“ God,  God  give  me  a chance  at  him  an  a’ll  gie  his 
conceit  a speedy  sprachel  in  the  gutthers  ! ” And,  like 
King  David  of  old,  he  prayed  that  the  Lord  might  give 
his  enemies  into  his  hands,  and  let  him  get  his  will  of 
them  that  he  might  cover  them  with  utter  confusion 
and  make  an  end  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  he  would  marry  Dick  up  out  of  the 
Sovereign’s  way,  and  put  that  gentleman’s  nose  out  of 
joint. 

“ That’s  what  well  do,  Dick  an’  me  ! ” He  for- 
gave Mistress  Fairfield  for  her  past  offences  which  he 
had  blamed  her  for  committing  in  the  matrimonial 
direction,  they  being  half  forgotten,  he  now  looked  upon 
them  as  small  and  trifling  in  comparison  to  this  out- 
rageous offence,  this  wounding  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  Sovereign.  Dick,  he  said,  was  a man,  but  what 
was  that  skip-the-beetle,  that  duck  nibblings,  the 
Sovereign  had  got  for  his  other  daughter.  ? What  was 
a Lockhard,  or  a McCartney  either,  to  a Danghimout  ? 
No  more  than  chalk’s  to  cheese,  or  sprats  to  whales,  or 
the  sun  in  the  gutter  to  the  stars  in  the  sky,  or  a pauper 
to  a prince,  or  Peter  Pinkweezle  to  a griddle-darner  ! 
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The  Sovereign  and  all  his  relations  went  down  to 
zero  in  his  opinion.  At  one  moment,  sour  grapes — 
such  trash  were  not  the  folk  for  him  ; then  leaped  to 
the  skies  the  next,  having  become  of  amazing  value 
because  unattainable.  And  to  give  up  his  cherished 
ambition,  the  dream  of  his  days,  sleeping  and  waking, 
was  like  giving  the  heart  out  of  his  body.  He  was 
ready  to  suffocate  and  die  at  the  thought.  But  there 
was  one  thing,  he  would  have  vengeance. 

“ Vengeance  is  mine,  O Lord,”  was  the  way  he  read 
his  scripture.  “ I will  take  it  out  of  him  ! ” Yea,  he 
would  have  blood,  and  the  Sovereign  should  be  made  to 
lick  the  dust. 

“ Hegh  ! an’  that’s  what  we’ll  do,  Dick  an’  me.” 
So  again  he  betook  himself  to  Glenburnfoot  with  fresh 
proposals  for  the  hand  and  fortune  of  the  widow’s 
daughter.  But  here  another  check  awaited  him,  the  old 
barrier,  and  his  irritation  and  passion,  which  were  very 
near  the  surface,  burst  forth  with  a flare  against  the 
widow  that  she  did  not  take  Dick  and  make  a clean 
sweep  of  the  whole  affair,  and  let  there  be  an  end  on’t. 
But  while  Gutterduckhim  was  up  and  doing,  other  folk 
were  not  idle,  but  having  their  innings. 

Master  Lipenlug,  the  preacher,  had  not  given  up  his 
resolution  to  fix  himself  on  Glenburnfoot  and  its 
mistress  as  a son-in-law  and  a permanent  inhabitant 
of  that  snug  and  desirable  place  of  abode.  Mistress 
Fairfield  and  her  daughters  were  more  indignant  than 
ever,  and  resisted  to  the  death. 

The  matter  had  now  become  an  affair  for  Church 
consideration,  and  looked  very  threateningly  of  becom- 
ing one  of  censure,  and  the  widow,  who,  from  having 
been  thought  a “ soft  woman,”  had  risen  in  her  wrath 
and  shown  herself  to  be  such  a piece  of  good  steel  and 
so  capable  of  defending  herself,  her  children,  and  her 
property  from  the  ravages,  whether  in  a single  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  or  against  the  whole  party  en  bloc,  that 
the  masculine  element  with  its  female  backers  had  risen 
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to  mastery.  Yet,  just  a little  chary  too  of  the  electric 
flash  of  deadly  fire  which  proceeds  from  the  clash  of 
highly-tempered  steel,  Gutterduckhim’s  mode  of  per- 
suading her  to  listen  to  reason  was  not  altogether 
felicitous  nor  likely  to  cool  a heated  temper. 

" Yer  a foolish  woman  ! ” he  said.  “ What  d’ye 
think  ye’ll  do  ? Yer  in  the  church,  and  ye  can’t  get 
out  of  it.” 

“ I am  out  of  it,  and  I’ll  never  be  in  it  again — never 
again,  be  in,  what  represents  church  to  you  ! ” was 
the  passionate  retort. 

Poor  Mrs.  Fairfield,  beset  and  baited  on  every  side, 
with  not  a human  soul,  either  man  or  woman,  but  her 
own  young  undisciplined  children  to  support  or  stand 
by  her  in  the  righteousness  of  her  cause,  had  taken  her 
stand  at  bay  to  the  enemy,  that  was  an  enemy  for  the 
sole  and  simple  reason  that  envy  and  spite  had  taken 
possession  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  her  friends 
and  enraged  them  against  her  because  she  possessed  a 
comfortable  though  comparatively  modest  share  of  this 
world’s  goods.  She  felt  charged  with  having  done  some 
heinous  deed,  and  with  startled  conscience  sought 
inwardly  in  what  she  had  offended.  The  attitude  of 
her  associates,  moved  by  one  common  impulse,  altered 
like  an  April  sky  from  smiling  serenity  to  a thunder- 
clap. They  arrayed  themselves  at  once  as  her  accusers 
and  her  judges. 

She  could  well  read  her  own  past  conduct.  She 
was  an  upright  woman,  but  too  generous,  too  gentle, 
too  sparing  of  the  gall  and  wormwood  which  so  taint 
and  embitter  simple  and  homely  intercourse.  She  had 
refrained  from  the  bitterness  of  speech  and  the  sharp 
reproof  which  is  necessary  to  quell  the  bold,  aggressive, 
and  presuming  individual.  She  had  been  lavish  and 
kind,  and,  being  without  experience,  had  expected  these 
qualities  to  draw  forth  like  qualities  from  her  associates, 
so  that  their  intercourse  should  be  pleasant,  full  of 
loving-kindness  and  those  Christ-like  qualities  which 
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her  simple  mind  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with 
their  common  religious  profession.  But,  instead  of  her 
innocent  hopes  meeting  their  reward,  she  was  met  with 
violent  insolence  from  mean  persons  and  bold  imposture 
and  encroachment  on  every  hand,  and  no  particle  of 
gratitude  or  friendship  or  kindness  in  any  direction. 

At  the  first  hint  of  her  surprised  and  indignant 
rebellion  those  in  authority  assumed  unbending  dis- 
approval and  sternness  of  attitude  and  a judicial  tone 
which  spurred  her  indignation,  and  the  underlings  and 
toadies  at  once  rushed  to  out-do  the  masters.  With 
one  accord  they  sought  to  quell  any  independence  on 
her  part,  sought  to  make  her  feel  their  ill  will,  to 
ostracize  her,  to  boycott  her,  to  trample  her  into 
unquestioning  submission  under  the  feet  of  their 
authority.  She  was  not  a meanly  submissive  or  slavish 
woman  at  any  time.  Although  a gentle  woman,  her 
habits  of  life  had  accustomed  her  to  the  exercise  of 
judgment  and  authority ; for  her  age  and  station  she 
was  well  informed,  and  her  mind,  so  far  as  her  informa- 
tion carried  her,  was  clear  as  the  limpid  brook  and  her 
powers  of  reasoning  were  as  accurate  and  as  true  as  the 
needle  to  the  loadstone. 

That  these  men,  who  assumed  superiority  over  her 
by  the  mere  title  and  right  of  the  male  over  the  female, 
should  adopt  a blustering  authority  towards  her  where 
no  such  authority  existed,  roused  her  displeasure  ; but 
she  had  not  hitherto  resisted  it  actively,  she  was 
indignant  but  passive.  Had  not  she  seen  all  through 
life  the  same  unjust  assumption  and  the  stare  of  angry 
astonishment  and  abusive  repudiation  at  the  least 
question  of  its  truth  or  justice  ? Their  abuse  and 
bluster  she  observed  was  to  give  a colour  of  reality  to 
the  authority  which  they  claimed,  but  which  had  no 
existence  in  fact.  She  marvelled  that  they  had  so  little 
sense  or  reason  as  to  suppose  it  would  deceive  her  for  a 
moment,  or  cause  her  to  think  they  had  authoritv  over 
her. 
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“ If  a person  does  not  attend  a particular  church  or 
frequent  a particular  community  from  good  will  they 
are  very  unlikely  to  do  so  from  ill  will,”  she  told  herself. 

If  friendship  and  kindliness  did  not  meet  with  a like 
return  she  would  not  receive  bitterness  and  hatred 
when  the  former  were  due.  If  she  had  erred  in  lavish 
hospitality,  theirs  had  been  the  benefit,  and  she  would 
not  submit  to  masterful  assumption  where  it  was  plain 
they  intended  to  degrade,  to  humiliate  and  to  dishonour 
herself  and  her  children.  Their  professions  of  religion 
had  not  revealed  themselves  to  her  in  Christian  love 
and  charity,  but  in  malice  and  venom  and  all  uncharit- 
ableness ; and  giving  unto  the  Lord — while  that  had 
been  her  share — theirs  had  been  purely  and  simply  a 
brutish  grabbing  for  their  own  empty  pockets  and 
bellies. 

Master  Patrick  Adair,  whose  name  is  handed  down 
in  history  as  an  exemplary  Christian,  an  excellent 
clergyman,  and  a fine  figure  of  a man  (but  of  wham,we  a* 
do  not  here  produce  a portrait  but  a sketch  merely  of, a 
certain ,sp£cies_  of  his  cloth),  qualities  nowise  incom- ; 
patible  with  the  exercising  of  very  masterful  command 
over  women  and  the  exacting  of  unquestioning  sub- 
mission for  no  better  reason  than  that  he,  a man,  hath 
said  it,  having  no  regard  that  women  may  possibly  be 
something  other  than  sticks  or  stones,  that  they  may 
be  like  himself,  living  human  beings  having  a mind,  and 
whose  mind  and  soul  and  being  he  degrades  at  every 
abusive  word; — Master  Adair,  when  it  came  his  turn 
to  return  kindness  for  kindness,  friendship  for  friend- 
ship, and  brotherly  love  and  tenderness  for  a like 
sentiment,  forgot  he  had  any  cause  for  gratitude ; dis- 
dained benefits  received ; appeared  unconscious  that  a 
just  man  supports  the  innocent  and  the  upright 
irrespective  of  sex  when  ungodly  hands  seek  to  drag 
them  down  ; stood  on  the  opposite  bank  when  his  hand 
was  needed  for  support ; was  absent  when  his  voice  and 
presence  were  required ; proved  a treacherous  and 
t.  vfAjt  jyjthfc f-bdrugii  JhidU/v?  , 
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untrustworthy  friend ; an  unstable  rock  on  which  to 
stand ; a dragging  anchor ; and  a base  disciple  of  the 
protector  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless — of  the  God  of 
heavenly  love  and  tenderness  and  faithfulness  and  the 
just  Judge  over  all. 

The  minister  sat  in  the  highest  place  (speaking 
metaphorically)  on  the  judgment  bench,  and  judged 
and  condemned  Mistress  Fairfield,  and  threatened  her 
with  excommunication,  if  nothing  short  of  public 
disgrace  would  suffice  to  move  her  to  subject  herself 
to  their  authority.  But  the  culprit,  who  denied  she 
was  a culprit,  or  that  they  were  her  judges,  refused  to 
come  to  their  judicatory  court  or  submit  to  their  ruling, 
and  they  were  a trifle  disconcerted  by  her  contumacy, 
and  fell  before  every  blow  of  her  argument  as  they  might 
have  done  had  she  given  them  right  out  from  the 
shoulder.  All  arrayed  against  her,  she  was  obliged  to 
face  them  single-handed.  To  answer  them  brought  a 
gush  of  gall  to  her  lips  and  tongue,  so  great  the  strain 
upon  her  and  so  intense  her  indignation,  and  their 
enmity  and  unjustness  swept  the  bitter  flood  over  her 
soul. 

“ But  the  God  above  knoweth  all,”  she  said,  “ and 
He  shall  judge.” 

“ Indeed,  no,”  said  Gutterduckhim,  “ nothing  of 
the  sort.” 

“ Thou  shalt  not  be  made  to  pay  for  thy  villainy  ? ” 
she  sternly  asked.  “ Thou  shalt  see,  unjust  judge  in 
Israel.  Knowest  thou  that  men  have  risen  and  hanged 
the  unjust  judge  before  now  ? No  man  shall  sit  in 
judgment  over  his  brethren  who  bringeth  malice  and 
envy  to  be  sitting  upon  his  right  hand  and  upon  his  left.” 

When  she  refused  to  appear  at  their  citation  their 
trial  was  abortive ; they  had  no  actual  charge  against 
her  but  a picking  of  holes  in  her  garments,  a rakmg  fire 
of  desultory  shots,  one  here  and  one  there  ! 

“ She  did  this  ; she  was  guilty  of  that ; and  this 
third  shall  not  be  pardoned  unto  her,”  said  they ; her 
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one  real  active  action  being  her  determination  to  have 
them  no  longer  in  her  house  nor  hold  communication 
with  them  as  a religious  body,  since  they  bore  her  and 
hers  so  much  illwill,  and  sought  her  downfall  and 
humiliation  with  so  much  venom. 

Their  revenge  took  the  form  of  threatening  her  with 
excommunication.  That  she  should  be  insensible  alike 
to  such  terrors  and  of  being  in  disgrace  before  God  and 
before  the  world  was  to  them  inconceivable.  They 
threatened  her  with  civil  actions  for  slander  if  she 
breathed  a word  against  their  conduct,  and  laid  traps 
to  catch  her  in  her  words  should  she  let  one  fall  un- 
warily. Not  that  they  actually  meant  to  proceed  to  all 
these  lengths,  but  to  have  and  to  hold  a whip  over  her 
head  if  she  were  an  ignorant  person,  incapable  of  judging 
of  what  to  fear  and  what  not,  whereby  they  might  whip 
her  into  subjection,  if  she  at  all  jibbed  at  the  bit,  and  to 
make  her  a slave  to  their  wishes,  the  first  of  which  was 
that  she  should  make  a perpetual  sacrifice  of  herself, 
and  lay  all  her  possessions  at  their  feet  bodily,  and  take 
treatment  equivalent  to  kicks,  and  be  a humble  wor- 
shipper withal. 

Every  man’s  illwill  towards  her  had  its  own  par- 
ticular characteristic.  Gutterduckhim’s  we  know  and 
have  seen,  and  he  was  one  who  proceeded  to  lay  on  his 
charges  with  particular  acrimony.  To  specify  his 
grievance  in  short  measure,  she  would  not  disclose  to 
him  the  sum  of  her  daughter’s  portion.  He  did  not  at 
all  believe  that  she  would  actually  go  the  length  of 
refusing  his  alliance,  that  were  too  bold  for  a woman ; 
but  she  had  refused  to  say  if  it  were  £10,000  she  pur- 
posed for  her  daughter’s  dot.  He  himself  had  no  in- 
tention of  offering  till  he  was  certain  of  the  amount. 
His  former  offer  was  merely  a feeler,  and  he  denied  that 
it  was  a fixed  and  definite  offer.  A snail  puts  out  its 
feelers  before  essaying  to  start  travelling  upon  its 
journey. 

“ Ye’ll  min’  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  an’  what  come  on 
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them  when  they  refused  to  tell  the  sum  of  money  they 
hed,”  said  he,  in  one  of  his  encounters  with  her,  with  as 
deep  a threat  and  warning  as  his  words  and  looks  could 
be  made  to  convey.  “ It’s  sarious  work,  the  keepin’ 
back  the  price  of  the  lan’,  an’  ye’ll  min’  how  the  curse 
came  upon  them  for  it.  Ye’re  an  ill-advised  woman, 
an’  an  illful  that  wunna  be  guided  by  men  that  knows 
better  than  you  what’s  for  yer  good.  An’  yer  quarrellin’ 
an’  yer  fightin’  with  everybody.  An’  the  Lord  will  be 
efther  layin'  His  chastenin’  han’  upon  ye  ; but  if  ye 
repent,  an’  give  up,  and  tell,  it’ll  be  counted  unto  ye  for 
righteousness,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  d’ye  see  ? ” 

“ Pooh,  Master  Danghimout,  thou  to  talk  of 
righteousness  ! Get  thee  gone,  and  make  room  for 
honester  men  ! I’ll  none  of  thee  or  thy  son.  Thou 
mayst  take  thy  ideas  of  rearing  youth  and  righteous- 
ness to  some  other  woman,  who  has  laxer  notions  on 
men  and  manners  and  morals  and  chaste  living  than  I 
have  ! I tell  thee  plain,  a man  who  is  a leper  needs 
not  to  come  to  my  door  to  bow  and  scrape  for  favours. 
Thou  hast  dealt  with  a slack  hand  with  thine  own 
child,  and  may  not  dictate  to  me  about  mine.  Thyself 
hath  shown  Dick  the  example  of  sweetening  existence 
for  thy  wife  with  a Hagar  and  an  Ishmael  in  thy  house, 
and  hath,  as  Abraham  did  before  thee,  flung  them  into 
the  slums  when  thou  hast  grown  sick  of  the  trouble  of 
them,  blaming  it  on  thy  wife,  as  Abraham  blamed  on 
his  wife,  the  fear  of  danger  to  his  unlawful  offspring, 
himself  casting  them  out  to  starvation.  Dost  think  I 
wall  willingly  give  my  daughter  to  thy  son,  who  I hear 
is  following  all  too  closely  in  thy  footsteps  ? Shall 
virtuous  women  be  sacrificed  to  his  licentious  pleasures 
to  live  as  dogs  live  ? Get  thee  gone  with  thy  religion, 
the  heaven  that  takes  thee  in  I will  never  enter  ! ” 

“ Ach,  woman,  what  makes  ye  so  ill  ? Them  thing 
shud  not  be  named  by  decent  weemin  ; an’  if  ye  think 
the  weemin’s  any  better  than  the  men,  yer  wrong. 
They’re  the  worst  of  the  two.” 
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“ I’d  like  more  than  your  word  for  it.  What  do  you 
expect  from  women  ? They  are  the  offspring  of  their 
fathers,  and  they  are  blest  in  this  world  if  they  have  the 
blood  of  a decent  father  in  their  veins  as  well  as  that  of 
a virtuous  mother.” 

“ Nothing  but  angels  wud  plase  you.” 

“ There  are  angels  of  two  kinds,  Master  Danghimout 
— of  darkness  as  well  as  of  light,  but  I’ll  let  thee  have 
my  share  of  both.  I ask  no  more  than  a decent 
husband  for  my  daughter,  but  I will  take  no  less.” 

“ If  ye  think  the  Sovereign’s  sons  are  anything 
better,  yer  wrong.  D’ye  think  there  is  no  weemin'  in 
the  town  ? Heigh  ! but  ye  are  a fool,  woman  ! Is  it  a 
new  world  you’re  wantin’  to  make  ? an’  d’ye  think  ye  cud 
bate  the  Architect  of  the  last  one  ? ye  hev  so  many  faults 
to  find  with  His  handiwork.  I wud  like  to  see  the  sort 
of  dolls  you  wud  turn  out.  Ye’ll  get  a quare  bite,  ye 
are  so  particular.  Ye’ll  take  a dale  worse  than  ye’re 
lavin’,  min’  a’m  tellin’  ye,  ye’re  so  very  particular. 
D’ye  think  I don’t  know  what  they  are,  inside  an’  out, 
men  and  weemin’  ? Ye’ll  be  tuck  in,  an’  ye’ll  desarve  it, 
min’  a’m  tellin’  ye,  that’s  what  ye’ll  be.  The  Sovereign 
has  a quare  boy  of  a son,  an’  a cud  tell  ye  which  one  he 
is,  although  maybe  you  don’t  think  it.  But  let  them 
take  their  scorchin’  that  wunna  be  warned,  but  ye’ll 
min’  a wus  tellin’  ye.  But  yer  not  a decent  woman,  or 
ye  wud  never  name  them  things,  nothing  like  that  shud 
be  talked  about,  the  like  of  women  like  you  shud  hide 
them  things.” 

“ Indeed  ! say  ye  so,  and  wherefore,  Master  Danghi- 
mout ? If  I cannot  make  a new  world  I can  sweep  a 
little  in  the  old  one,  perhaps  thou  wilt  allow  a broom  is 
a legitimate  instrument  in  a woman’s  hands,  and  sweep 
I will  as  far  as  my  broom  will  reach,  and  I will  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  thee  and  thine.” 

“ Aye,  an’  ye  don’t  watch  we’ll  see  ye  flying  over  the 
house  like  a witch  on  yer  broom-stick — talkin’  about 
them  things.” 
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“ Why  should  I not,  Master  Danghimout,  since  they 
form  so  large  a portion  of  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  of  this  world  ? Why  should  any  man’s  life 
contain  a chapter  too  improper  or  too  unclean  for  the 
most  chaste  and  modest  of  women  to  look  upon  and  be 
allowed  to  pass  as  a matter  of  course,  as  a thing  where 
there  is  no  offence,  a thing  where  no  reproof  must  be 
uttered  or  notice  taken  because,  forsooth,  thou  wilt 
say  ’tis  natural,  that  human  beings  are  like  other 
animals,  and  that  mind  hath  no  influence  over  the 
grosser  instincts,  but  that  the  latter  must  ever  pre- 
dominate and  debase  and  pollute  the  world,  while  mind 
is  but  a little  twiddle-twaddle  of  a few  ultra-superior 
persons,  hermits,  and  recluses,  living  outside  and 
beyond  the  world  at  most  and  best.” 

“ Well,  an’  so  they  are  natural,  them  things.  What 
can  ye  do  with  nature  ? ” 

“ Modify,  check,  control,  my  good  man.  For  what 
have  we  laws,  or  whence  arose  the  necessity  of  making 
them  ? A murderer  is  a very  bad  person,  but  not  so 
bad  but  that  we  may  all  look  upon  him  or  her,  criticize 
their  actions  and  say  right  that  they  should  suffer 
punishment  for  their  deeds.  They  have  destroyed  a 
person — one  person  ; but  a libertine  ruins  the  lives  of 
many,  sows  his  base  offspring  on  the  land,  a cursed  and 
unholy  race.  How  many  lives  are  there  destroyed  ? To 
die  a violent  death  by  murder  is  a very  bad  thing,  but 
how  much  worse  to  live  a cursed  life,  a living  death 
through  many,  many  years. — Nature  ! Make  the  law 
and  hang  the  libertine,  thou  wilt  see  whether  or  no 
nature  can  be  controlled.  'Tis  truckling  to  the  baser 
passions  of  men — leniency,  my  good  man,  to  the  mur- 
derer of  virtue  that  causes  the  disease  to  swell  into  an 
epidemic.  Virtue  is  as  holy  a thing  as  life  itself,  and  the 
murderer  of  one  should  meet  the  fate  of  the  murderer 
of  the  other.  It  is  quite  natural  to  murder,  and  to 
every  form  of  it  must  be  applied  the  antidote.” 

“You  pretend  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  men,  but  I 
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cud  tell  ye  the  weemin’s  worse  than  them,  rinnin’  efther 
them  in  shoals,  they  cudn’t  be  kicked  off.” 

" The  libertine,  like  the  murderer,  is  of  both  sexes  ; 
but  I have  never  seen  one  single  instance,  and  I have 
observed  to  the  best  of  my  powers,  where  many  women 
pursued  one  man  or  many  men  pursued  one  woman, 
they  have  received  every  encouragement — all  were 
welcomed,  and  as  much  sought  after  as  seeking, 
although  it  may  have  been  more  secretly  done.  Flesh 
and  blood  shrinks  from  a rebuff,  and  responds  to  an 
invitation  friendly,  warm,  and  smiling,  and  when  thou 
seest  a hunt,  my  good  man,  of  that  nature,  let  nothing 
deceive  thee,  thou  seest  the  effect,  look  for  the  cause, 
as  thou  wouldst  look  for  the  root  of  a disease,  ’tis  as 
surely  there.  ‘ You  are  the  one  I am  fond  of  and  the  one 
I want,'  is  the  message  flashed  from  the  eye  of  the 
worshipped  one  to  every  one  of  the  adorers — the  least 
and  meanest  of  them — and  the  magnet  which  causes  the 
‘ rinnin’  efther.’  That  is  the  message  of  the  libertines’ 
eye  and  the  leper  spot,  and  the  worshipped  one  is  the 
cause  of  the  fault  and  the  one  most  in  fault.  Thou  hast 
need  to  keep  a sharp  out-look  an’  thou  wouldst  not 
find  thyself  in  the  midst  of  the  ‘ rinners  efther,’  made  as 
mean  as  the  very  meanest.  * Make  all  alike,’ — base, 
not  elevated,  you  will  perceive,  is  the  principle.  But, 
praise  the  Lord,  all  are  not  alike,  and  that  some  can  be 
found  that  are  very  different  from  that.” 

“ Heigh  ! yer  pride  will  get  a fall,  a hae  telled  ye 
that  before,  an'  a tell  it  tae  ye  again,  disdaining  every- 
body.” 

“ Not  everybody,  my  man,  the  base  only,  and 
deservedly,  all  just  men  allow  that.  Thy  odious 
religion  hath  taken  such  a warped  and  brutalized  form 
thou  canst  not  see  life  true  as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be. 
Ye  laugh  a detestable  laugh  at  the  indecencies  of 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  of  King  David, 
the  man  after  God’s  own  heart,  and  straightway  thou 
takest  their  example  and  cloakest  it  over,  saying  a 
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decent  woman  should  not  name  that,  but  cover  and  hide 
thine  ‘ infirmities,’  and  call’st  it  religion  ! Avaunt  such 
religion  I ! Get  thee  gone,  Master  Danghimout,  and  let 
thy  Dick  marry  legally  the  woman  to  whom  he  is 
already  bound  by  every  tie  that  binds  man  and  woman 
together.  She  is  good  enough  for  him,  since  she  was 
his  own  natural  choice.  Like  to  like,  that  is  the  true 
marriage.  Dick  knows  his  own  level,  and  hath  found 
it  for  himself  better  than  you  or  I could  plan  it,  leave 
him  to  it,  thou  should’st  have  kept  clean  hands  if  thou 
desiredst  dealings  with  honourable  women.  What 
have  they  in  common  with  thee  ? Not  even  a common 
humanity,  for  thou  hast  none,  such  as  thou  are  inhuman 
monsters  ! ” 

“ How  dar  ye,  woman,  find  fault  with  King  David 
and  the  father  of  the  faithful  ? D’ye  know  it  is  the 
word  of  God  yer  blaspheming  ? No  man  can  take  a 
better  example  than  the  Bible,  nor  than  that  set  by 
Abraham  and  King  David,  d’ye  see  ? David,  son  of 
Jesse,  was  the  ancestor  of  our  Lord.” 

“ David,  son  of  Jesse,  was  the  ancestor  of  Joseph, 
but  not  of  our  Lord.  No  man  had  any  share  in  the  one 
and  only  perfect  Man.  Son  of  God  and  born  of  a 
woman.  There  is  nothing  perfect  comes  from  man. 
Joseph  was  no  relation  to  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  so  the 
Scriptures  tell  us.  We  have  no  record  that  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  was  ever  a libertine,  although  he  com- 
passionated a wretched  Magdalene,  as  who  would  not, 
except  the  slum  maker,  whose  desire  is  to  make  all 
women  Magdalenes  ? Lie  was  the  woman’s  Saviour  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  proud  are  they  that  a 
perfect  man  hath  been  acknowledged  to  be  born  of  a 
woman.  Take  the  example  of  Christ,  and  do  thou  have 
a like  compassion.  What  right  hast  thou  to  ruin  the 
life  of  a human  being  for  thy  dastardly  pleasure  ? Get 
thee  gone  ! I will  no  more  of  thy  arguments.” 

“ They  are  as  good  as  you,  the  Hagars  and  the 
Ishmaels,”  said  Master  Adair,  coming  to  loggerheads, 
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figuratively,  with  the  widow  on  the  same  subject  over 
her  resolute  refusal  to  have  aught  to  do  with  the  pious 
Lipenlug,  “ and  it  is  your  duty  and  privilege  to  be 
good  to  them  and  to  take  charge  of  the  Ishmaels  and 
feed  and  clothe  them.  Go  down  among  them  and  do 
your  duty,  Pharisee,  who  art  holier  than  they  ! Who 
art  thou  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  and  judge,  thou  _ . 
that  shalt  be  both  judged  and  condemned?  All  men 
have  their  Hagars  and  their  Ishmaels.  I say  they  are  n 
better  than  thou?7- 

“ No,  Master  Adair,  an  abandoned  woman,  aban-  ' 
doned  alike  by  herself  and  by  her  betrayer,  is  no  more 
the  equal  of  a virtuous  woman  than  a leper  is  the  equal 
of  a clean-living,  honest-minded,  honourable  man. 

Dost  think  I will  willingly  set  my  daughter  out  in  life 
as  the  companion  of  a man  of  that  character  ? I hold 
it  to  be  thy  duty  to  protect  the  little  ones  of  the  Church 
from  such  wolves  as  Lipenlug  within  the  fold.  Had  a 
man  like  thou,  who  art  head  and  leader  of  thy  com- 
panions, of  thy  profession, "more  upright  opinions,  thou 
wouldst  not  have  so  much  laxity  of  morals  and  so  much 
need  of  discipline  or  such  dastardly  conduct  amongst 
the  young  men,  and  old  too,  indeed,  for  that  matter — 
of  thy  community.  It  takes  a stem  face,  Master  Adair, 
as  thou  well  knowest,  to  keep  the  roue  in  check.  I 
think  it  was  thy  duty  as  my  friend  and  the  monitor  to 
my  conscience  and  the  guide  to  my  footsteps  to  have 
warned  me  against  the  base  Lipenlug  instead  of  pressing 
him  on  my  acceptance.” 

“ Morals,  madam,  is  a rock  on  which  thou  wilt  ship- 
wreck thy  salvation.  They  have  naught  to  do  with 
religion.  Sinful  man  needs  more  than  morals,  he  needs 
a Saviour.  If  thou  pinnest  thy  faith  to  morals  thou 
wilt  destroy  thy  soul.” 

“ Morals  and  the  conduct  of  life  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Thy  actions  are  moral  or  immoral  or 
indifferently  so  just  as  thou  performest  them,  and  thou 
canst  not  divorce  morals  from  religion  and  life  no 
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matter  how  willing  thou  mayst  be  to  do  it.  They  are 
synonymous,  and  are  there  while  thy  life  is  with  thee, 
just  as  the  skin  is  upon  thy  back  or  the  head  upon  thy 
shoulders.” 

“ The  poorest  woman  and  the  worst  man  are  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,”  said  Adair. 

“ Where,  then,  is  the  virtue  of  the  Christian  life  ? ” 
asked  the  widow,  “ since,  according  to  thy  tenets,  ’tis 
better  to  over  the  traces  at  once  and  amuse  thyself  in 
bad  ways,  and  all  will  come  right  at  the  last  an’  thou 
canst  just  bring  thyself  to  say  the  words  with  thy 
dying  lips.  Ah  ! Master  Adair,  what  is  it  ye  uphold  ? 
Is  it  the  slum  makers — the  debauchers,  and  defilers,  and 
betrayers  of  the  human  race  ? What  sort  of  nation 
can  we  have  if  the  vilest  flourish  triumphantly  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  pure  and  modest,  and  religion 
embellishes  and  adorns  itself  with  such  rotten  pillars  for 
the  support  of  her  temples.  Are  we  a nation  that  does 
not  want  or  has  no  need  for  pure  women  and  honour- 
able men,  or  shall  we  give  them  no  protection,  but  go 
down  to  posterity  ourselves,  our  children,  and  grand- 
children becoming  baser  and  baser,  and  more  base  and 
degraded  ? Alas  ! mighty  and  noble  nation  ! How 
often  hast  thou  told  me  that  man  is  the  natural  pro- 
tector of  woman  ! It  is  ever  on  thy  lips  ! What  pro- 
tection, I ask  thee,  is  it  that  thou,  whose  profession  is  to 
lead  men  to  holier  lives  and  nobler  living  and  a know- 
ledge of  God  and  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  what 
protection  dost  thou,  holy  man,  afford  me,  thy  sister, 
that  thou  wouldst  bully  me  into  giving  my  half-fledged 
orphan,  my  half-developed  child-woman,  ignorant  of 
the  world  and  ignorant  of  men  and  of  life,  to  be  the  life 
companion,  the  bosom  friend,  bone  of  his  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  to  a man  who  is  a social  leper,  a be- 
trayer of  women  ? Oh,  woe,  woe  ! poor  mothers  of  fair, 
tenderly-reared,  delicately-nurtured  daughters,  where- 
fore dost  thou  rear  them  ? Brother  ! Pastor  ! Father  ! 
Friend  ! wouldst  thou  deliver  my  ignorant  and  innocent 
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child  into  the  hands  of  a murderer  of  human  virtue  ? 
Ah,  Master  Adair,  the  higher  powers  have  an  avenging 
Nemesis  that  metes  out  to  man  a due  and  just  reward 
of  his  deeds  in  this  life.  Neither  you  nor  I know  what 
we  shall  get  in  the  life  to  come ; but  it  is  plain  that  in 
this  life  as  ye  sow  that  same  shall  ye  reap.  How  ! did 
not  King  David,  the  double  murderer,  reap  as  he 
sowed  ? When  lying  on  his  dying  bed — dying  of  a 
criminal  disease,  the  victim  of  his  leperous  vices — did 
he  not  roar  in  agony  through  the  night,  and  the  dawn 
brought  him  no  relief,  beseeching  of  the  Lord  to  give 
him  peace  to  swallow  his  spittle,  seeking,  too,  vengeance 
on  his  maliciously  gloating  friends  and  relations  and 
acquaintances  who  jeered  and  said,  ‘ Ha  ! ha!  ha  ! ha  ! 
He  is  down,  and  he  will  never  be  up  again  ! ’ And  he 
prayed  the  Lord  in  His  vengeance  to  give  him  his  will 
of  them — the  prayers  and  the  end  of  a man  after  God’s 
own  heart — a slayer  of  his  fellow-man  and  a murderer 
of  human  virtue.  We  have  a strange  religion,  Master 
Adair,  have  not  we  ? — when  one  comes  to  think  of  it. 
Most  of  us  do  not  think  for  a long  while  of  our  lives,  do 
we  ? or  we  would  not  sing  songs  with  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel.  Perchance,  had  we  but  known  all,  we  would 
have  let  that  inspired  bird  whistle  alone.” 

“ Thou  ravest  like  a mad  woman  ! What  enchant- 
ment hath  bewitched  thee  ? Hath  a devil  entered  into 
thee  that  speaks  with  thy  lips  and  tongue  things  so 
foul?.” 

“ No,  Master  Adair,  I was  born  with  clear  eyes,  and 
I plainly  perceive  that  the  noble  ideals  of  humanity  must 
be  sternly  maintained  and  proudly  held  aloft.  Neither 
rulers  of  nations  nor  peoples  of  nations  can  ignore  the 
maintenance  of  virtue,  of  morality,  of  order,  and  of 
justice,  and  escape  heavy  penalties.  As  I have  said, 
the  highest  powers  send  Nemesis  in  their  train,  and  man 
hath  his  reward.  Vice  is  a heavy  task  for  the  rulers  of 
men  to  have  to  tackle,  for  the  vicious  are  murderous  ; 
but  we  might  each  lend  a helping  hand,  and  when  I 
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propose  to  uphold  pure  living  amongst,  at  least,  my 
own  children — little  girls — God  help  them  ! that  there 
is  so  little  need  for  in  this  world,  thou  callest  me  ‘ mad 
woman  ’ ! My  views  are  not  thine,  alas  ! Thou  hast 
married  three  wives,  I know,  and  accountest  thyself 
a very  good  Christian  withal ; but  where  is  the  example 
of  Christ  there,  who  married  no  wife  ? Three  wives  are 
a joke  amongst  men  of  thy  cloth,  and  a score  of  children 
or  more  cause  extravagant  hilarity,  and  the  triumph  is 
recorded  down  the  annals  of  history  for  a side-splitter 
through  centuries  of  time ; but  a man,  when  he  comes 
to  thy  years,  had  better  have  been  engaged  with  the 
problems  of  how  to  ameliorate  the  wretchedness  of 
poor  human  beings  already  on  the  earth,  instead  of 
being  engaged  in  adding  to  their  number,  like  silly 
youths,  whose  minds  are  not  yet  developed,  but  who 
follow  their  animal  instincts  to  their  own  and  their 
offsprings’  undoing.  Could  men  like  you,  who  have 
lived  fifty  years  with  all  the  experience  that  fifty  years 
must  have  brought,  not  raise  your  minds  to  nobler 
heights  than  those  ? Must  ye  ever  be  base,  self- 
indulgent,  and  retrograde  ? Cannot  ye  lift  your  eyes 
from  the  muck  and  filth  of  the  world,  and  down  with 
the  unfaithful  dastards — the  polluters  of  their  own 
race,  and  the  murderers  of  human  virtue  ? Canst  not 
elevate  thy  gaze  to  nobler  heights  and  direct  the  eyes 
of  poorer,  more  ignorant,  and  more  miserable  creatures 
than  thyself  to  those  purer  and  sweeter  and  grander 
altitudes,  in  the  doing  whereof  men  are  themselves 
happy — blessedly  happy,  and  a blessing  of  the  best 
kind  to  their  fellow-man  ? ” 


CHAPTER  XV 


To  Rough-and-Sauncy  let  us  wing  our  flight,  and  visit 
Farmer  Danghimout  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 
The  human  animal  is,  as  well  we  know,  a very  different 
creature  in  his  neighbour’s  house  to  what  he  is  in  his 
own — scarcely  in  fact  recognizable ; all  assumption  and 
presumption  in  his  neighbour’s  and  a surly,  ill-bred 
despot  in  his  own. 

Prithee,  whence  came  all  those  fine  ideas  of  Arabian 
hospitality  ? — so  gorgeous,  so  delightful,  so  voluptuous, 
and  so  plenteous  withal  ? Poetic  imagination,  I wot, 
splendid  fancies  of  far-off  lands  created  in  opposition 
to  the  niggardly  dispensed  soul  around  and  about  us 
at  home  where  folks  live  and  where  they  know  best. 
And  yet  so  sighed  for  these  splendid  things,  which  we 
would  fain  have  and  which  are  not,  so  eagerly  and 
meanly  sought  after  and  so  maliciously  withheld  or  so 
grudgingly  and  spitefully  given.  Dear  heart,  hospi- 
tality is  but  one  more  fallacy  in  life  ! 

We  should  not  be  welcome  at  Gutterduckhim,  well 
do  we  know,  if  we  went  there  in  the  body ; but  hold 
forth  thy  palm  for  a little  of  the  magic  fern-seed  that 
will  render  thee  invisible  to  the  inmates  whilst  thou 
payest  thy  visit,  for  although  it  may  be  disagreeable 
at  times  there  are  few  things  more  salutary  or  profitable 
than  to  see  folk  at  home.  It  is  an  excellent  charm 
against  illusionary  and  fantastic  cobwebs. 

There  sits  the  old  man  on  a low  straw-roped,  wooden 
chair,  the  straw  is  worn  and  broken  and  hangs  raggedly 
to  the  ground.  He  is  seated  on  the  hearth  extremely 
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busily  engaged  at  some  peculiar  work  which  engrosses 
his  whole  attention.  His  face  is  pursed  up  till  all  the 
features  seem  to  be  gathered  into  the  centre  of  it  with 
a halo  of  unwashed  white  hair  and  beard  surrounding 
it,  and  minus  his  hat.  He  wears  no  coat,  but  a garment 
more  suited  to  his  taste,  a “ sleeved  waistcoat,”  the 
whole  man  a wonderful  mass  of  rags  and  tags. 

His  house  is  a wilderness  of  disorder.  In  one  corner, 
cart  harness  tumbles  about  amidst  quantities  of  peat 
fuel,  rough  boots,  and  human  clothing.  A table  in  a 
further  corner  is  heaped  up  with  all  the  crockery  of  the 
establishment,  unwashed  and  unsavoury.  Milk  pans, 
several  in  number,  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
awaiting  the  daily  “ scald,”  for,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  his  wife  makes  delicious  butter  and  cheese  and 
the  milk  pans  do  get  the  indispensable  “ scald.”  The 
chairs  stand  hither  and  thither  everywhere,  and  the  floor 
is  a universal  crust  of  mud,  splashed  in  places  and  dry 
in  others.  Pails  containing  feeds  for  calves  also  stand 
about  in  confusion,  and  the  shivering  fowls  cluster  on 
the  window-sill  looking  in  through  the  window  be- 
spattered by  them  to  the  topmost  pane.  In  an  outer 
scullery  is  a great  sow  crusted  like  the  floor  with  mud, 
eating  cold  mashed  potatoes  out  of  an  iron  pot  destined 
in  the  leisurely  course  of  things  for  her  dinner,  but  she 
was  not  wont  to  await  their  good  pleasure  but  followed 
her  own ; and  foraging  for  what  they  might  discover 
amongst  buckets  and  pots  were  two  great  bullocks  which 
filled  up  the  remaining  space  the  scullery  afforded. 

Outside  the  open  door  a flock  of  very  good  geese  are 
engaged  nibbling  small  potatoes  which  are  tumbling 
about  the  yard  and  drinking  dirty  water  from  the  ill- 
paved  runner,  and  a score  of  “ flackey  ” ducks  stand 
shivering  like  the  hens,  some  half  dozing  with  bill 
buried  in  their  backs  standing  on  one  foot  with  the 
other  tucked  up  warm  amongst  feathers  and  down. 
The  fire  before  the  old  man  had  gone  very  low,  almost 
extinguished.  It  was  composed  of  “ coom  ” — loose 
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crumbled  peat — wet  and  banked  up,  with  a deal  of  white 
ashes  surrounding  a modicum  of  divine  fire  in  front.  A 
great  iron  kettle  stood  near  to  boil  to  scald  the  milk 
pans,  and  what  fire  there  had  been  was  now  readjusted 
and  replenished  by  a tall  straight-backed  dark  elderly 
woman,  as  ragged  as  her  husband.  Her  homespun 
drugget  skirts  were  pinned  up,  exhibiting  her  un- 
gartered grey  woollen  stockings  and  untied  clogs  as  she 
clattered  about  and  hung  a griddle  over  the  quickly 
lighting  fire.  This  was  Mistress  Danghimout,  the 
farmer’s  wife.  She  had  once  been  a beauty,  and  even 
yet  would  be  by  no  means  ill-looking  had  her  garments 
been  more  daintily  arranged  and  her  person  subjected 
to  the ‘holy  influence  of  soap  and  water.  She  had, 
indeed,  been  a fine-looking  woman,  having  bestowed 
her  looks  upon  Dick,  whom  as  we  have  elsewhere  said 
was  a fine  animal.  She  had  once  been  splendidly 
attired,  and  you  shall  hear  the  occasion. 

Gutterduckhim,  may  it  please  you,  had  also  once 
been  a dandy  and  well-looking  as  the  gods  when  in 
his  prime,  when  he  had  wooed,  amongst  many  others, 
and  won  the  fair  giantess,  Esther  Doitwell.  Esther’s 
father  was  proud  of  his  daughter’s  stature  and  beauty, 
and  when  she  was  about  to  be  married  had  accompanied 
her  to  Belfast  to  procure  fitting  wedding  raiment.  This 
was  no  easy  task,  for  nothing  produced  by  the  shopman 
was  half  magnificent  enough  to  please  father  and 
daughter.  Better  and  better  and  better  demanded 
they  till  the  whole  of  the  embarrassed  draper’s  store 
was  displayed,  and  still  they  were  not  satisfied. 

Despairing,  the  merchant  flung  down  a handsome 
piece  of  crimson  plush,  destined  for  draping  the  pulpit 
of  the  church  at  the  White  Ford,  giving  them  to  under- 
stand it  was  not  for  sale,  but  to  show  how  nobly  his 
premises  were  stocked,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means 
at  the  end  of  his  resources.  Whereupon  Esther  would 
hear  no  reason,  but  resolved  to  wear  the  pulpit  hangings 
on  her  wedding  day,  and  consulted  whether  or  no 
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twenty  ells  were  sufficient  to  drape  her  unwontedly 
tall  and  noble  form.  Her  father,  to  stop  the  protesting 
shopman's  expostulations,  drew  forth  from  his  bosom  a 
bag  well  filled  with  gold  broad  pieces,  so  that  it  might 
be  seen  he  was  no  pauper  but  a prince  amongst  men, 
and  that  if  he  chose  to  fancy  he  might  freely  buy. 
Twenty  ells  Esther  ordered  to  be  cut  off  and  consulted 
how  and  where  to  have  it  cut  and  trimmed  and  fitted 
to  her  person,  when  the  merchant,  to  divert  them,  laid 
down  upon  his  table  no  less  a marvellous  object  than 
the  magnificent  silken  robes  intended  for  the  bishop — 
not  Jeremy  Taylor  then,  but  one  of  his  predecessors. 
Ah,  heavenly  thought ! Esther  saw  it  all  in  a flash, 
at  one  swift  glance.  No  need  to  cut  and  carve  and 
broider  ; all  was  here  ready  to  hand  in  a moment. 

In  a twinkling  the  splendid  prelatial  robe  hung  on 
Esther’s  fine  shoulders,  sweeping  to  the  ground, 
magnificent  in  texture  and  elegant  in  cut.  It  made 
Esther  from  neck  to  heel  a queen.  The  merchant  was 
shocked,  horrified,  protesting  to  the  last  degree,  but 
could  not  deny  that  it  was  so,  and  all  else  he  had  to 
say  was  quite  unavailing.  As  much  money  as  he  chose 
to  ask  was  laid  before  him  and  plenty  more  behind,  and 
he  might  go  where  he  would  for  a new  robe  for  the 
bishop ; that  one  was  worn  by  Esther  Doitwell  on  her 
wedding  day  and  on  all  her  state  occasions  from  thence- 
forward till  the  present  day  of  our  acquaintance  with  her. 

The  first  phase  of  Esther’s  married  life  had  had  its 
indelible  crosses.  Mistress  Fairfield  has  hinted  at  one 
of  them — an  unfaithful  husband,  and  it  had  not  made 
Esther  a good  woman.  Of  a proud,  passionate,  and 
lofty  nature,  it  had  come  upon  her  like  an  overwhelming 
torrent,  an  avalanche  of  humiliation  and  degradation, 
volumes  of  gall  and  wormwood,  that  had  swamped  all 
sweetness  out  of  her  life  and  embittered  irretrievably 
the  whole  of  her  after-years.  She  had  met  it  like  a 
fury,  and  all  but  dashed  herself  to  atoms  against 
the  horrible  unsurmountable  suffocating  prison-like 
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walls  of  the  thing  done  which  cannot  be  undone  and 
for  which,  no  matter  what  the  attempt,  nothing  can 
atone.  The  thing  which  men  make  so  merry  over 
and  for  which  women  die.  Esther’s  fury  and  despair 
alternated. 

She  was  alone  on  God’s  earth  and  without  comforter 
or  consolation,  literally  alone,  for  she  lived  in  the  wilds 
without  a solitary  human  or  inhuman  being  to  converse 
with,  and  she  grew  into  the  habit  of  communing  with 
herself. 

“ Oh,  my  God  ! my  God  ! my  God  ! ” she  cried, 
heart  and  brain  bursting  with  agony  in  the  deadly 
wrestle  with  the  first  real  knowledge  of  human  woe. 
“ Oh,  God  Almighty  ! God  Almighty  ! God  Almighty  ! ” 
but  the  soft  balmy  winds,  less  callous  to  the  stench  of 
her  farmyard,  for  they  bore  it  away  upon  their  wings, 
than  to  her  sick  soul’s  bitterness,  blew  softly  and 
merrily  by,  and  the  fleecy  white  clouds  were  lovely  as 
ever  against  the  brilliant  blue  of  the  summer  skies 
above.  “ Where  ? oh  where  ? oh  where  ? ” Esther 
asked  herself,  “ Oh  where  is  there  a God — a just  God,  up 
there  ? What  have  I done  ? what  have  I done,  that 
this  should  come  upon  me  ? What  justice  is  there 
in  it  ? ” 

The  simple  think  they  should  be  the  first  aggressors, 
and  that  no  one  will  do  any  evil  to  them  if  they  do  not 
first  begin  the  attack,  and  that  the  ill  that  cometh  to 
them  is  and  ought  to  be  a punishment  for  some  attack, 
not  remembering  that,  although  they  may  not  attack  any 
one,  others  will  not  be  so  delicate  or  chary  with  them. 
Esther  thought  if  she  asked,  “ What  did  I do  ? ” and 
could  honestly  say  “ nothing,”  that  there  ended  the 
question,  poor  fool ! But  she  was  not  long  or  much  a 
fool  in  that  direction,  for  she  had  a high  order  of 
intellect,  though  uncultivated,  and  was  singularly 
shrewd,  as  so  many  unlearned  women  are. 

Esther  was  not  very  pious  as  a young  woman.  She 
was  a little  impious,  indeed,  but  the  prayers  were  wrung 
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out  of  her,  and  they  were  prayed  to  the  God  the  preachers 
and  her  neighbours  told  her  about  and  told  her  to  pray 
to  and  she  would  receive  an  answer.  She  agonized  in 
prayer,  she  wailed  and  writhed  in  prostration,  but  the 
God  that  the  preachers  told  her  would  answer  her 
prayers  vouchsafed  no  response. 

“ Oh,  sharp,  clear,  hard,  high  sky,  tell  me  is  there  any 
God  up  there  ! ” she  wailed.  “ What  is  He  like  ? where 
is  He  that  never  shows  ? that  knows  everything  and 
would  not  relent,  that  sees  everything  and  could  not  be 
moved,  that  hears  everything  and  would  not  answer, 
that  is  everywhere  but  would  give  no  sign,  that  is  all- 
powerful  and  would  do  nothing,  that  is  all  love  and  so 
cruel,  that  is  all  pity  and  so  monstrously  pitiless.  What 
a hideous  God  they  have  ! But  well  do  I know  they  do 
not  know  anything  at  all  about  God.  How  base  and 
mean  they  are  in  their  conceptions  of  so  vast  and 
incomprehensible  a thing.  1 All  men  are  liars’ ; Master 
Adair  read  that  himself  from  the  Bible  an’  troth  never  a 
truer  word  came  out  of  it  or  out  of  his  mouth — ‘ all  men 
are  liars,’  an’  they  say  they  know  God,  and  their  religion 
is  so  mean  and  so  dastardly  and  they  do  not  believe  it 
at  all  themselves,  although  they  would  put  it  down  my 
throat  and  everybody’s  throat — the  liars  ! Them  know ! 
God — the  real  true  God,  that  appears  so  awful  and  so 
terrible — help  us  ! Them  know  an’  dare  to  make  so 
free  and  are  so  bowl  before  Him — Lord  help  us  ! think 
how  bowl  they  are  ! I am  ignorant  if  I am  bowl,  but 
they  say  they  know  an’  are  withal  bowl.  There  is  my 
lord  of  Donegall,  an’  a wudn’t  for  all  the  world  make  so 
bowl  an’  tell  so  many  lies  before  him  or  be  so  impudent 
in  his  presence,  an’  he’s  only  a man,  as  they  do  before  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  they  pretend  they  know. 
An’  the  preachers  will  say  to  him  ‘ Do  thou  ’ in  an  arro- 
gant tone — an’  troth  they  dare  hardly  be  as  impudent 
to  a dog  as  they  are  to  their  God  ; they  ought  to  give 
Him  a kick,  just  the  same  as  some  do  to  a woman  to  keep 
Him  in  good  obedient  order  ; the  very  way  they  utter 
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the  words  just  makes  ye  feel  as  if  it  wus  a kick.  An’ 
Lipenlug  ‘ Bids  ’ God ; he  does  not  pray  or  implore, 
he  bids  God  to  bless  us.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  go 
unblessed  ? An’  there’s  the  Bishop — Jeremy  Taylor, 
a dreadful  grand  gentleman,  far  grander  than  my  Lord 
of  Donegall,  an’  he  says  ‘ We  acknowledge  Thee  to  be 
the  Son  ’ in  his  gran’  husky  whiskeyfied  voice,  for  he 
ates  big  does  the  bishop  an’  drinks  just  as  big,  an’  ye 
wud  think  the  Lord  shud  be  under  an  obligation  to  him 
an’  min’  an’  give  him  everything  he  wants  for  acknow- 
ledging Him  to  be  the  Son,  when  other  folks,  the  New 
Lights — the  Arians,  ye  know — wudn’t.  Indeed,  an’ 
doubles  he  shud  get  something  extra  for  that ! ” 

Esther  had  been  brought  up  under  the  Establish- 
ment, and  arriving  at  some  clearness  between  the 
bishop,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Sectaries,  she  began 
to  be  free  as  any  of  them  in  her  disquisitions  with 
herself. 

“ Snufflin’  and  snevlin’  an’  false  pretendin’  is  not  my 
way ; I’m  not  made  that  way,  I forget  to  snevil  if  I’m 
in  a pinch,  I feel  too  anxious — if  there  wus  any  way  of 
finding  out  the  right  way  to  go — the  right  thing  to  do — 
but  it’s  all  guesswork — a hit-an’-a-miss,  or  else  wrong 
every  time,  guessin’,  guessin’  from  yer  born  till  ye  die 
an’  know  nothin’.  It’s  a queer  God  that  can  do  every- 
thing an’  wudn’t  make  it  plain  to  the  likes  of  us  what  to 
do,  but  leave  us  wabblin’  an  dwiblin’  this  road  an’  that 
an’  staggerin’  into  an’  along  paths  we  never  intended  or 
dreamed  of  walkin’  in,  but  always  wantin’  an’  expectin’ 
an’  lookin’  for  somethin’  else.  A wud  be  sorry  to  think 
the  unutterable  ruler  of  the  universe,  the  power  so 
strangely  great  and  so  strangely  minute  that  human 
minds,  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  known  all  these 
years  and  centuries,  could  never  gain  the  faintest 
inkling  of  what  it  is, — I wud  be  sorry  to  think  that  that 
great  power  would  be  anything  like  the  mean  God 
represented  by  the  preachers  in  the  pulpits.  They  do 
not  fear  their  God  at  all,  they  are  so  bowl  and  impudent 
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and  audacious  before  Him  I wonder  they  are  not  afferd 
to  be  smitten  down  to  the  earth,  only  that  God  of  theirs 
is  not  there  at  all ; there  is  nothing  in  the  place  they 
indicate.  Oh,  far-off  skies,  which  no  man  knoweth ; 
oh,  awful  powers  that  force  men  and  kings  and  nations 
flatly  opposite  to  their  will  and  wishes — yea  to  the 
smallest  and  minutest  detail — oh  no,  not  because  they 
are  great,  the  poorest  peasant  and  pauper  receive  the 
same  express  and  personal  attention  and  all  of  them 
born  and  reared,  every  one  of  them,  to  want  the  direct 
opposite  to  what  they  receive.  * No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time.’  It  is  a strange  God  that  works  His 
world  on  the  contraries,  and  a strange  thing  that  we 
none  of  us  should  ever  happen  to  be  born  to  want  to  go 
along  the  road  it  turns  out  we  must  tread.”  Then  a 
chant,  sung  in  the  church,  rose  to  her  lips : “ ‘ O trust 
in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  and  lean  not  unto 
thine  own  understanding.’  Ah,  well,  indeed  then,  there 
is  nothing  else  to  lean  on  that  I know  of  than  my  own 
understanding,  excepting  indeed  the  understanding  of 
my  neighbours,  an’  they  are  willing  enough  to  put  theirs 
at  my  disposal,  but  then  it  soon  turns  out  that  they  are 
telling  lies,  and  they  know  no  more  about  it  than  I do.” 

M Then  they  will  say,  the  people,  that  ye  are  an 
atheist,”  her  husband  had  once  said  to  her. 

“ They  may ; ’twill  be  another  of  their  lies.  An 
atheist  is  a person  who  says  there  is  no  God.  ’Tis  a 
fool  who  does  not  recognize  the  Infinite.  I see  it  every 
hour  my  eyes  look  out  upon  the  world,  I see  nothing 
else  ; that  is  why  I think  it  so  terrible  a thing  to  lie  and 
say  I know  when  no  man  knoweth.  There  is  a vast 
difference  between  saying  there  is  no  God  and  saying 
I realize  that  there  are  infinite  powers,  but  I do  not 
know  what  they  are.” 

“ Auch,  whisht,  woman,  that’s  no  sort  of  talk  at  all ; 
they’ll  say  yer  mad.  Keep  quate,  an’  all  ye’ll  hev  to 
do  is  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  clargy — any 
story  at  all  dis  jist  if  ye  make  it  appear  decent  for 
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them — an’  nothing  else  will  be  wanted  aff  ye — except 
money — an’  ye  can  leave  that  to  me,  d’ye  see.” 

She  presently  ceased  to  ask  loudly  “ Why?” 

“ Jist  look  about  with  your  own  eyes  and  intelli- 
gence, acknowledge  to  yourself,  own  it,  take  in  the 
real  and  true  state  of  things,  cease  asking  more  fool 
questions  than  all  the  sages  of  the  world  can  answer. 
Things  are  so,  and  it  little  matters  why.  Many  things 
do  not  matter.  Open  your  eyes  and  answer  your  own 
questions,  an’  ye  won’t  ask  so  many ; ’tis  an  ill-paid  job 
asking  questions,  an’  earns  a broken  mouth.” 

Then  her  despair  gave  way  to  her  fury,  and  she 
scorned  and  flouted  and  raged  at  the  sophistry  which 
teaches  the  young,  the  innocent,  and  the  ignorant  to 
expect  fidelity  from  the  human  race. 

“ Oh,  aye,  all  are  faithful  till  they  are  tried,  an’ 
plenty  till  the  first  opportunity  occurs  ! ” and  bewailed 
the  fatality  of  marriage  that  staked  the  happiness  of  the 
whole  existence  on  one  cast  and  on  the  faithfulness  of 
one’s  companion.  “ It’s  a bad  bargain  for  a woman, 
an’  if  it’s  good  for  a man  I would  like  to  see  him,  for  ye’d 
have  to  go  seekin’  and  pickin’  for  him  like  a needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hay.  Men  and  women  are  equal  there.” 
Thus  reasoned  Esther,  then  despair  would  come  again. 
“ Oh,  God  ! oh,  God  ! my  life’s  lost,  my  life’s  done ! 
done  ! done  ! ” and  she  sank  into  profoundest  melan- 
choly. Then  fury  again  returned,  and  she  would  spring 
to  her  feet  and  grow  coarse  and  rough  and  violent. 
“ Sittin’  here  haein’  an’  rarin’  a loch  o’  the  fool  Danghi- 
mouts  ! Awe,  Dick  ! Dick  ! I know  now  what  people 
feel  like  that  commit  murder — that  poisons  them,  Dick  ! 
D’ye  know,  Dick,  there’s  more  of  them  goes  that  way 
than  ye  wud  think  if  everything  was  knowd  ! ” 

But  Dick,  a small  babe,  a little  round-eyed  toddler, 
did  not  understand  this,  his  maddened  mother’s  first 
confidence,  when  he  said  “ Ess  ” in  response  to  her 
terrible  statement.  He  patted  her  cheeks  with  his 
little  hands  and  kissed  her,  unsuccessfully  coaxing  her 
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dreadful  looks  back  to  pleasanter  smiles.  He  under- 
stood better  his  father’s  first  confidence  in  his  early 
manhood  when  that  father  told  him,  half  in  jest  whole 
in  earnest,  “ Ye  can  get  plenty  of  weemin’,  Dick, 
without  marrying  them.”  Dick  thought  so  too,  but 
he  found  the  way  a troubled  one  and  so  his  father 
had  before  him. 

When  Esther’s  passions  were  spent  a calmness  re- 
turned to  her,  and  the  years  sped  and  she  grew  into  a 
woman  who  seemed  to  be  very  much  like  other  poor 
harassed,  hardened,  worn  women,  but  she  was  never 
again,  never  could  be  again,  the  fine  girl,  the  sprightly 
proud  young  woman,  the  Esther  Doitwell,  she  had  been 
before  she  married.  But  she  was  not  for  all  this  a 
person  who  held  virtue  as  a priceless  jewel ; she  was 
that  vile  creature,  plentiful  enough,  who  is  maliciously 
anxious  to  see  all  her  own  sex  dragged  down  to  even  a 
deeper  depth  of  infamy  than  she  herself  hath  suffered. 
What  was  a crime  in  the  husband  was  palliated  by  the 
mother  and  pandered  to  and  even  ministered  to  in  the 
son.  Heaven  help  the  daughter-in-law  that  came  under 
her  sway ! There  would  be  no  fellow-feeling  there  that 
makes  all  women  kin  ; no  sex  sympathy.  No,  she  was 
that  most  odious  kind  of  all  women,  a base  traitor, 
reviler  and  besmircher  of  her  own  kind ; a slave  and 
procurer  for  a sex  that  made  her  the  vile  thing  she  was, 
and  used  and  abused  her  for  what  she  was — the 
Fates  awarded  her  her  just  reward  according  to  her 
merits. 

From  the  hour  she  discovered  her  husband’s 
treachery  she  abused  him  like  a fury,  and  he  lived  at 
home  a dog’s  life,  and  the  dandy  sank  into  slovenly 
habits  of  person  and  became  the  slouching  rag-man  you 
now  see.  She  herself,  although  her  proud  backbone 
never  bent,  but  remained  straight  as  an  iron  rod,  became 
a slattern  and  a virago,  and  their  name,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  originally  Dammer,  was  corrupted 
because  of  her  reception  of  him  on  the  first  bruit 
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of  his  infidelity  into  Dang — him — out.  No  one  ever 
named  them  otherwise  now,  and  many  did  not  know 
that  it  was  opprobrious.  Her  one  good  quality  was 
she  made  very  good  food,  and  deigned  to  give  him  his 
share  in  the  midst  of  his  rough  family.  But  have  no 
pity  for  Danghimout ; he  was  well  worthy  his  deserts 
which  the  Fates  awarded  to  him  as  they  did  to  his  wife, 
and  as  they  do  to  all  of  us.  He  was  insuppressible, 
and  his  impudence  and  audacity  were  developed  d 
merveille.  Indeed,  those  two  latter  adjuncts  were  the 
predominating  features  of  this  interesting  family. 

Mistress  Danghimout  was  baking  bread,  an  opera- 
tion she  carried  out  in  a little  closet  off  the  kitchen,  and 
baking  it  on  a griddle  over  an  open  fire  before  the  old 
man’s  nose,  carrying  each  farl  to  and  fro  separately 
and  individually,  thus  multiplying  her  labours  ; and  he, 
having  no  grace  to  get  out  of  her  way  while  she  was 
thus  seeking  after  the  family  interests,  she  laid  hold  of 
his  chair,  gave  it  a twitch,  and  sent  him  and  it  spinning 
quite  out  of  her  path.  His  agility  was  wondrous,  and 
he  was  very  little  disturbed  and  not  at  all  unseated  and 
quite  undemonstrative  in  temper,  clearing  his  throat 
cheerfully  and  pursuing  his  occupation  as  if  she  were 
nowhere  about — an  occupation  in  which  he  was  wholly 
absorbed.  His  two  little  wenches  (as  he  was  wont  to 
refer  to  them)  entered  with  great  milk  pails,  foaming  to 
the  lips  with  new  milk  freshly  drawn  from  the  cows. 
There  was  a wonderful  plenty  considering  how  every- 
thing was  neglected.  His  crops,  after  they  had  been 
planted,  grew  au  naturel,  for  they  received  no  aids  from 
man.  Plenty  of  manure,  and  his  potatoes,  unmoulded 
and  unwed,  tumbled  out  at  digging  as  numerous  as  the 
stars  of  the  sky.  His  grain  on  lea  land  was  of  the 
heartiest  quality,  with  straw  sweet  and  clean  and  golden. 
His  great  bulls  and  fat  bullocks  were  draggled  with 
dirty  housing  as  they  devoured  the  deep  luscious 
meadow  grass  on  their  pastures,  and  all  beasts  and 
birds  grew  and  fattened,  from  the  simple  reason  hat 
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there  was  no  immediate  haste  to  drive  them  to  market 
to  realize  money. 

Ruth,  the  younger  daughter,  a girl  of  fifteen  years 
or  so,  tall,  angular,  red-haired,  shrewish  and  slatternly, 
advanced  towards  the  fire,  and  having  observed  her 
father  for  some  moments  demanded  of  him  what  he 
was  doing.  He  looked  up  at  her  with  a sly,  cunning, 
malicious  twist  of  the  face,  rather  like  but  not  altogether 
a smile  from  out  the  midst  of  his  woolly  shock  of  hair, 
and  the  mother,  kicking  wandering  boots  and  turf  out 
of  her  way  as  she  went,  announced  her  conviction  that 
it  was  no  good,  they  might  all  be  sure. 

Dick  entered  loud  and  blustering,  kicking  everything 
he  met  till  he  came  to  the  milk  pans,  which,  being  his 
mother’s  particular  property,  he  half  refrained  from 
kicking,  knocking  only  one  over,  then  ordered  Ruth, 
“ little  slut,”  to  scald  them  at  once  and  get  the  milk 
strained  up. 

Dick  was  a terrible  autocrat  in  the  cub-stage  of  his 
existence,  when  he  thought  he  should  knock  all  the 
world  down  because  he  was  such  a fine  devil  of  a tare- 
away  fellow. 

“ Haw,  Dick  ! ” said  the  old  father,  “ come  till  ye 
see  yer  enemies  roast.  Eh,  we’ll  smother  the  witches  ? ” 
and  he  laughed  gleefully  till  he  choked,  and  it  took  him 
several  moments  to  recover  himself  and  explain  the 
mystery  of  his  exultation  and  glee. 

The  seventeenth  century,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
was  the  witch  century,  the  burning  century,  rife  with 
astrology,  astronomy,  witchcraft,  necromancy,  and  all 
the  other  superstitions  which  follow  the  race  of  man, 
and  in  which  they  love  exceedingly  to  dabble  and 
which  have  for  the  evil  such  wondrous  attractions. 
Here,  then,  was  Gutterduckhim  engaged  in  astrology, 
necromancy,  magic,  as  he  thought  it  to  be,  with  all  the 
cunning  devilishness  of  his  heart  engrossed  in  the  work 
and  the  success  he  hoped  to  evolve  out  of  it.  He  had 
rudely  fashioned  from  a large  piece  of  wax  two  dolls. 
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which  he  named  respectively  by  the  names  of  his  two 
present  great  enemies,  Mistress  Fairfield  and  the 
Sovereign.  He  had  stuck  pins  into  the  places  where 
their  hearts  were  supposed  to  lie  concealed — that  is, 
great  spiky  thorns  which  he  had  gathered  from  the 
hedges  without.  He  would  not  spend  money  on  pins, 
although  pins  were  considered  indispensable  for  the 
operation,  but  his  ingenuity  had  invented  thorns  as  a 
very  good  substitute,  and  thorns  long  and  large  he  used, 
and  was  about  to  indulge  in  the  final  rites  to  bring  about 
their  death  and  destruction  by  roasting  the  wax  figures 
in  the  fire.  This  was  much  practised  at  this  period  by 
persons  hoping  to  accomplish  the  death  of  some  enemy. 
They  made  a doll  of  wax,  sticking  pins  in  its  heart,  then 
roasting  it  in  a fire,  when  the  person  was  supposed  to 
pine  slowly  away  and  die. 

When  his  family  discovered  his  proposed  object, 
they  were  delighted,  and  gathered  in  a body  round  him 
to  watch  the  operation  of  roasting.  The  witch  of 
Endor  he  named  Mistress  Fairfield  and  the  Sovereign 
was  named  the  Black  Warlock,  as  he  was  already  named 
by  his  enemies  “ Black  George,”  and  they  almost 
tumbled  into  the  fire  in  their  eagerness  to  fulfil  all  the 
rites  requisite  to  create  and  perfect  the  fell  spell  which 
would  be  sure  to  bring  complete  destruction  on  their 
enemies,  and  as  the  dolls  melted  away  so  might  they 
perish.  Even  Mistress  Danghimout  suspended  her 
operations  till  the  performance  was  over,  for  it  was  her 
wont,  after  the  oat-cake  had  baked  a certain  time  on 
the  fire,  to  place  it  before  the  fire  so  that  its  upper 
surface  might  become  duly  cooked  and  sufficiently  hard, 
for,  as  all  good  housewives  know,  oat-cake  is  not  turned 
on  the  griddle.  Her  arrangements  for  this  toasting 
were  of  the  most  primitive  order : a row  of  turf  set 
round  the  fire  at  a safe  distance  and  the  bread  leaned 
against  them  baked  slowly,  slowly  till  the  knowing 
operator  knew  it  was  done  to  perfection.  This  toasting 
she  delayed,  for  her  wrath  was  not  a whit  less  than  her 
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husband’s,  for  had  it  not  been  she  who  had  originated 
the  idea  of  marrying  Dick  into  either  Glenburnfoot  or 
the  Manor  Farm  ? 

“ Indeed,  an’  doubles  a joost  tuck  it  into  my  own 
head,”  she  had  declared  upon  the  first  occasion  when 
the  worthy  couple  thought  it  well  to  get  Dick  “ settled  ” 
in  life,  as  he  was  getting  to  be  more  “ wile  ” than  they 
exactly  liked. 

It  was  the  farmer’s  habit,  when  he  was  anxious  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  his  wife,  to  talk  to  her  for  hours 
together  about  money,  perhaps  in  the  summer  twilight 
hour  or  the  long,  lonely  winter  nights,  money  and 
every  description  of  money  matters  ; investing  money, 
making  money,  and  having  and  keeping  and  getting 
great  quantities  of  that  desideratum.  That  was  the  only 
thing  that  ever  put  her  into  a thoroughly  good  humour. 
And  it  was  not  to  marry  the  daughters  of  either  Mistress 
Fairfield  or  the  Sovereign  that  she  proposed ; she  never 
mentioned  or  even  thought  of  those  very  saucy  young 
damsels ; it  was  to  marry  Glenburnfoot  or  the  Manor 
Farm  she  talked  of,  as  if  these  indefinite  articles  and 
inanimate  objects  were  persons.  And  it  was  the  old  man 
who  had  thought  it  advisable  to  approach  the  young 
ladies  in  question  as  a means  to  that  end. 

The  straight-backed  Esther  had  small  notion  of 
doing  any  compliments  in  connection  with  her  business 
transactions.  It  was  too  much  that  her  son  should 
have  to  give  himself  away  to  any  of  the  little  hussies, 
too  much  that  any  woman  should  get  such  a treasure 
for  a husband,  and  at  the  very  thought  she  would  have 
liked  to  strike  them,  yea  in  the  very  faces,  the  little 
minxes  ; but  the  truth  was — and  facts  are  stubborn 
things  that  winna  ding — Dick  was  troublesome  and 
causing  anxiety ; and  she  had  vague  but  undeveloped 
ideas  of  shifting  the  responsibility  on  to  some  other 
person’s  shoulders  while  she  retained  the  honour  of 
having  a fine  son,  and  exercised  the  authority  which  she 
had  some  vain  belief  accrued  to  her  from  such  a wonderful 
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possession.  She  was  quite  as  willing  as  any  member 
of  her  family  that  evil,  if  it  could  be  done,  should  be 
wrought  to  the  Sovereign  or  Mistress  Fairfield.  She 
would  murder  them  all  right  willingly  if  a dozen  pins 
in  the  hearts  of  wax  dolls  were  the  way  to  do  it.  Roast 
them,  if  that  were  a better  way,  and  she  watched  her 
family  with  a grim  pleasure  carrying  out  their  magic 
performances,  and  recalled  the  story,  having  heard  it, 
of  the  noble  Judith  driving  the  nail  into  the  pow  of 
the  wicked  Holofernes,  having  some  notion  that  it 
fitted  the  occasion. 

“ Awe,  Dick  ! ” the  father  had  once  said  to  his 
son ; “ it’s  a terrible  fine  place  Glenburnfoot.  There  is 
everything  there.  Plenty,  plenty,  an’  they  are  that 
warm  an’  well-fed,  and  without  being  fat  they  are  so 
plump  and  their  bones  so  well  covered,  an’  they’re  that 
cosy  an’  clean.  Heth,  Dick,  it’s  a gran’  sit-down.  But, 
man  Dick,  ye  hev  done  it  now  ! A wonner  at  ye  man 
bein’  sich  a fool.  What  tuck  ye  till  Goose  Lane  am 
sayin’  ? If  ever  a know  ye  to  go  back  there  again — ” 
and  the  old  man  was  as  near  striking  his  beloved  son 
as  ever  a provoked  father  was  in  his  life.  Such  a 
wanton  loss  would  make  a philosopher  roar,  and  the 
old  man  was  ready  to  burst  with  grief,  vexation,  and 
rage  at  the  turn  of  events. 

But  although  Dick  was  as  keen  as  another  after  this 
world’s  gear,  he  was  by  no  means  so  despairing  as  were 
his  worthy  parents  at  refusal  number  one  and  number 
two — for  the  Sovereign’s  silence  was  looked  upon  as 
number  two.  He  thought  he  knew  himself  to  be 
irresistible,  and  his  conceit  and  impudence  were  illimit- 
able, and  he  quite  believed  he  could  thatch  houses  with 
girls  just  like  so  many  bunches  of  straw,  and  it  was  his 
practice  when  amongst  his  associates  to  laugh  and  gloat 
and  boast  prodigiously  of  his  conquests,  himself  heart- 
whole  and  fancy  free.  The  fairest  lily  and  the  most 
bespattered  rough  roadside  plant  were  all  the  same  to 
Dick.  He  knew  no  difference  in  value  ; they  were  all 
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ladies  to  him,  and  he  preferred  the  lower  ladies  to  the 
higher  ones.  He  felt  a gentleman  in  their  company,  no 
tremblings,  no  heart-quakings,  no  gasping  for  breath, 
or  being  ready  to  die  with  one’s  feelings,  no  bother  there 
with  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  lady  and  too  low  an 
opinion  of  oneself.  Dick  liked  them  best,  and  of  course 
his  liking  was  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  finished  the  argument,  except  that  when  boasting 
his  conquests  were  all  splendid  ladies,  and  in  fact  and 
reality  they  were  but  poor  drabs.  Just  one  poor- 
enough  bunch  out  of  all  his  world  of  girls  to  thatch 
houses  with,  for  when  one  has  gone  so  far  as  to  choose 
one  out  of  all  the  hunting  crowd — to  begin  with — ’tis 
marvellous  how  all  the  rest,  although  they  have  been 
so  lax  in  principle,  will  up  and  bite  and  fight  and 
scratch  and  snarl  in  defence  of  their  individual  rights, 
the  meanest  little  things  too,  no  one  would  have 
credited  it — Augh  ! augh  ! they  were  not  little  wooden 
sticks  or  rag  dolls  after  all.  Jolly,  handsome,  fine,  big, 
fat,  Dick  had  thought  they  were,  and  that  he  might 
kick  them  and  be  very  rough  with  them,  the  sort  of 
play  that  a cat  plays  with  a mouse,  a great  deal  of  fun 
at  first  to  end  up  with  a crunch  of  bones  and  blood  and 
flesh  and  a gobble — all  swallowed  up,  Dick  a fine  fellow 
and  the  girls  annihilated — nowhere. 

Dick,  therefore,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  not  so 
keen  on  roasting  wax  dolls ; he  cared  very  little 
indeed  about  it.  He  had  had  lately  as  sickening  a 
time  as  a mortal  can  well  come  through,  and  it  took  the 
taste  out  of  life  for  him  and  made  him  blase  and  nause- 
ated with  regard  to  fun  and  merriment.  He  had  tasted 
forbidden  fruit,  and  he  was  a scorched  and  seared  man, 
never  to  be  again  the  fair,  fresh,  handsome,  light- 
hearted youth  he  had  begun  life  as — never  again,  never 
again.  Alas  ! poor,  unhappy,  misguided,  foolish, 
ignorant,  evil-minded,  brutal  Dick,  thou  hast  not 
escaped  the  agonizing  pangs  thou  hast  so  wantonly  cost 
others.  Thou  wilt  never  be  a free  man  again,  Dick ; 
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it  will  stick  to  thee  and  confuse  thee  and  mortify  thee 
and  make  thee  ashamed  as  long  as  thy  life  shall  last. 

A great  hubbub  arose  in  the  outer  scullery  where 
the  bullocks  and  pigs  were  eating  the  boiled  mashed 
stuffs,  and  one  great  beast,  in  endeavouring  to  extricate 
himself  hastily  from  his  awkward  and  narrow  position, 
thrust  his  hind  quarters  through  the  window,  which 
was  large  and  low,  making  a crash  that  set  hens  flying 
and  screaming  to  the  very  roof,  and  Dick,  seizing  a 
potstick  covered  with  porridge  from  an  unwashed 
breakfast  pot,  belaboured  the  whole  intruders  as  he 
expelled  them  with  savage  gusto. 

The  witch-roasting  coming  to  a tame  enough  con- 
clusion, one  girl  was  hunted  to  the  scrubbing  of  the 
churn  preparatory  to  emptying  up  the  ripe  cream  for 
churning,  while  the  other  was  hunted  to  the  washing  of 
the  milk  pans,  and  for  some  moments  labour  went  on 
briskly. 

The  old  farmer  set  about  making  his  toilet  as  he 
purposed  going  to  the  town.  He  procured  a noggin  of 
water  for  himself  and  splashed  and  blowed  and  fussed 
and  spluttered  for  some  time,  making  a noise  like  a 
great  porpoise,  and,  not  having  had  the  forethought  to 
provide  himself  with  any  towel,  he  wandered  amongst 
the  chairs  and  pots  and  pans  with  extended  hands,  the 
water  dripping  from  his  face,  one  eye  closed  to  keep  it 
out,  the  other  partially  opened,  peeping  and  prying 
everywhere  for  something  or  anything  on  which  to  dry 
his  face.  No  one  took  any  notice  : he  was  not  pam- 
pered with  nice  attentions  from  his  dutiful  offspring, 
till  at  length,  seeing  nothing  else  upon  which  he  could 
seize  and  seeing  a cupboard  from  which  bulged  his 
wife’s  housewifely  patching  rags,  hanging  and  sprawling 
to  the  very  floor,  and  as  they  looked  whitish-looking,  he 
took  up  a handful  and  wiped  himself  dry  upon  them. 
This  done  he  went  out  of  doors  about  some  farming 
matter,  and  did  not  return  for  above  an  hour  till  he  was 
summoned. 
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Meanwhile  the  churn  had  been  scrubbed  and  scalded 
and  cooled  and  the  cream  thrown  up,  and  the  churning 
proceeded  with  enfamitte  and  by  hand  in  the  most 
primitive  way.  As  the  churning  progressed,  Dick  went 
into  the  yard  and  sent  a tall,  lanky  boy,  employed  as 
herd  about  the  farm,  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age,  to  take  his  place  at  the  churn.  Ruth  kept  up  a 
perpetual  fire  of  contention  and  bickering  with  this  boy 
till  things  got  to  so  high  a pitch  that  while  Esther 
(named  after  her  mother) , the  eldest  girl,  was  engaged 
with  her  turn  of  churning,  Ruth  and  the  herd  were 
pursuing  each  other  round  the  kitchen  with  tongs  and 
potstick,  and  did  not  scruple  to  lay  them  well  on  each 
other’s  backs  and  belabour  each  other  with  all  their 
might  when  the  chances  of  war  threw  them  into  each 
other’s  power  ; and  the  war  of  words  went  as  high  as  the 
war  of  blows.  Ruth,  with  derisive  finger,  pointed  into 
his  face  as  near  as  she  dared,  holding  up  to  ridicule  some 
facial  deformity  which  was  either  natural  or  likely  to  be 
permanent  and  which  added  to  his  disagreeable  looks 
in  her  eyes. 

Although  this  boy  was  as  ignorant  as  it  is  possible 
almost  for  a human  being  to  be,  yet  having  been  a 
frequenter  of  conventicles  and  such-like  resorts,  he  had 
picked  up  a sort  of  ideas  on  religion — very  confused  and 
mixed,  but  not  more  so  than  many  persons  of  vastly 
higher  pretensions.  When  Ruth  scorned  the  clear 
water  running  through  his  widely  parted  teeth  and 
falling  out  of  his  loose  lips,  and  pointed  to  a large  lump 
upon  his  eyebrow  with  a solemn  rebuke  in  his  looks,  he 
told  her  “ God  made  me  that  way ; ” and  Ruth,  al- 
though not  easily  daunted,  was  obliged  to  shift  her 
ground  of  attack.  Whatever  she  might  do  to  the  herd 
boy  was  one  thing,  but  it  was  quite  another  tune  laying 
siege  to  the  high  hosts  of  heaven  and  levelling  ridicule 
at  its  Ruler’s  handiwork. 

“ Go  ! ” she  cried  with  imperious  command,  “ and 
tell  father  to  come  and  try  the  churn.” 
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Neither  Ruth  nor  Esther  had  acquired  nicety  in  such 
operations,  none  but  father  or  mother  could  test  the 
churn  : the  mother  was  engaged  with  her  cheese  in  the 
apartment  which  served  her  for  a dairy,  and  it  was  not 
safe  to  disturb  her  in  such  labours. 

The  herd,  clown  of  the  clowns,  had  respect  for 
neither  man  nor  beast,  neither  any  for  his  master  or  his 
family,  but  he  could  distinguish  sometimes  when  a 
command  perchance  might  be  obeyed.  If  the  churn 
were  done  he  would  be  free  from  labouring  at  it  so  he 
went  on  the  errand.  Like  many  of  his  neighbours  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  old  farmer  as  Daddy 
Abram  ; so  with,  as  we  have  said,  a mixed  knowledge 
of  religion,  he  went  to  the  doorstep  and  bawled  from  it 
as  loudly  as  his  lungs  would  allow  by  way  of  summoning 
his  master  : “ Abraham,  where  art  thou  ? ” and  imme- 
diately the  old  farmer  entered.  When  he  had  relieved 
them  from  the  work  of  the  churn  Ruth  proceeded  at  the 
top  of  her  voice  to  tell  tales  of  the  naughtiness  of  the 
herd  boy,  suppressing  all  her  own  share  in  it ; and 
the  farmer,  taking  his  little  daughter’s  word  for  it,  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  the  lad  out  of  doors,  attempting  to  give 
him  a kick  or  two  during  the  exit  ; but  that  wily  little 
dodger,  shooting  out  of  danger’s  way  in  the  shape  of  a 
more  vicious  kick  than  any  which  had  gone  before,  his 
master  ran  a step  or  two  to  save  himself  from  the  conse- 
quences of  missing  his  mark  and,  overbalancing  himself, 
shot  headlong  into  the  great  foul  pit  of  green  stagnant 
liquid  manure  which  formed  part  of  the  “ dunghill.” 
Over  the  head  he  went  and  would  never  have  come  out 
alive  had  not  the  whole  family  assembled  and  fished  him 
out,  and  Dick  was  obliged  to  fling  buckets  of  water  over 
him  and  sweep  him  down  with  a heather  broom  before 
any  one  could  approach  him. 

The  greatest  and  worst  result  of  this  ducking  was,  his 
beautiful  honeycomb  stockings  and  fancy  boots,  which 
he  treasured  up  for  visiting,  were  totally  ruined  and  could 
never  again  be  made  to  do  service  as  unquestionably 
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splendid  attire.  They  were  a sad  and  melancholy 
wreck.  He  had  thought  himself  to  be  a wreck  at 
one  time,  and  when  Dick  was  rubbing  him  down  he 
moaned  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 

“ Awe,  Dick,  I’m  dead  ! Lord  ! Lord  ! hev  marcy 
on  a poor  owl  man.  Take  warnin’  by  me,  Dick,  take 
warnin’  by  me  ; as  a man  lives  he  dies,  Dick,  an’  like 
the  wicked  Haman  I wanted  to  bring  down  my  enemy 
the  Sovereign  and  whamel  his  pride  in  the  gutters  an’ 
a fell  intill  it  mysel’,  Dick.  Awe  Lord  ! Lord  ! An’ 
here  I am  and  the  proud  Mordecai  raised  to  high  and 
mighty  places — Augh-augh  ! Augh-augh  ! ” 

But  to  think  Gutterduckhim  was  dead  would  be  a 
great  and  vast  mistake.  His  powers  of  recuperation 
were  intense,  he  had  a constitution,  as  he  himself  would 
express  it,  like  an  iron  back  band.  He  had  swallowed 
enough  filth  to  give  ten  men  the  maddest  typhus  and 
settle  them  in  a trice,  yet  when  Dick  had  him  douched 
unmercifully  to  wash  off  the  filth,  he,  with  several  final 
grunts,  began  to  pick  himself  up,  and  the  whole  of  his 
energy  returned  with  a sudden  bound  of  ferocious  anger 
at  a sight  which  met  his  wrathful  eyes.  A sad  sight — 
no  less  than  almost  the  entire  stock  of  barnyard  fowls 
like  a cloud  on  his  corn  stacks.  It  was  not  by  any 
means  their  only  or  first  attack  : one  rick  was  a total 
wreck  from  their  ravages,  torn  and  scratched  to  the 
very  ground,  the  grain  eaten  as  clean  as  the  sheaves 
would  have  been  had  they  been  deprived  of  their  golden 
load  on  the  threshing  floor,  the  straw  good  for  nothing 
but  bedding ; and  there  was  not  a single  stack  which 
had  not  received  its  share  of  their  attention,  the 
thatching  torn  and  a dozen  of  hens  busy  on  each.  No 
wonder  the  farmyard  showed  rough-and-sauncy.  All 
things  fed  at  liberty  and  to  repletion,  according  to  their 
own  sweet  wills  and  to  their  complete  satisfaction.  It 
is  true  those  hens  had  one  here,  one  there,  broken  legs, 
broken  backs  or  broken  ribs,  and  lay  concealed  under  a 
hedge  till  they  came  through  their  affliction  or  died 
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there  in  their  concealment  from  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  great  cudgels  or  stones  flung  at  them  by  their 
owners,  but  the  remnants  of  the  flock  did  not  cease  to 
scratch  and  eat  corn-stacks  to  the  ground  for  all  that, 
nor  did  their  masters  take  the  trouble,  to  any  great 
extent,  to  protect  the  ricks  from  their  ravages. 

Dick,  the  old  man,  all  the  girls,  and  the  delinquent 
and  religious  herd,  or  as  they  called  him  “ hurd,” 
bawling  loudly  and  well  to  the  front  in  the  hubbub — all 
rushed  towards  the  fowls  like  a squad  of  savages, 
yelling  and  howling  and  brandishing  their  sticks,  which 
the  fowls,  so  deeply  engrossed,  did  not  perceive  till  they 
were  close  upon  them,  when  they  screamed  and  flew  in 
the  air  like  a cloud  of  crows.  Alas  and  well-a-day,  the 
old  man  shed  a tremendous  odour  abroad  everywhere 
he  went  for  a hundred  days  after  this  catastrophe,  a 
perfume  as  distinguishing,  as  malodorous  and  offensive 
as  that  of  the  unmentionable  animal  for  which  the 
Continent  of  America  is  celebrated,  and  poisoned  the 
fair  sweet  air  of  heaven  and  earth  like  the  dirty  old 
skunk  he  was,  and  Mistress  Danghimout  said — 

“ A declare  and  indeed  an’  doubles  we’re  joost 
ashamed  o’  him,”  and  so  well  she  might,  for  more  reasons 
than  one,  and  of  herself  too  as  well  for  very  similar  ones. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  happenings,  Dick  one  day 
received  a visitant  in  the  form  of  a letter ; — omen  of 
ill-luck — unholy  visitant — unhappy  letter — but  for  the 
import  of  its  contents  ye  must  wait  another  day. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


A more  dismal  prospect  or  a more  dreary  and  desolate 
place  of  abode  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  that 
where  Master  Lipenlug  dwelt,  where  he  plied  his 
legitimate  trade — intermittently  indeed,  it  must  be 
confessed,  when  his  preaching  drew  no  appreciable 
funds — and  where  in  short  he  lived  when  at  home.  It 
stood  a little  hut  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  bogland, 
a brown  wilderness,  part  of  which  was  a morass,  deadly 
dangerous  both  as  a death  trap  for  unwary  wayfarers 
and  as  a malarious,  unwholesome  place  to  live.  Al- 
though here  he  did  live,  we  give  the  assurance  un- 
reservedly, this  was  the  very  last  place  on  earth  he 
wished  to  live  could  he  have  helped  it.  He  strove 
earnestly  to  take  himself  out  of  it,  but  ever  the  Fates 
drove  and  Destiny  drew  him  back  to  it.  To  trade  he 
was  a tailor — artificer  in  leather,  buckskin  breeches  and 
corduroys — popularly  known  as  “.  Cordys,”  and  al- 
though there  was  nothing  he  detested  so  much  as  his 
trade  here  he  was,  tied  down  to  it,  to  his  table  and  his 
goose,  and  to  an  overwhelming  supply  of  material  to 
be  made  up  to  adorn  crusty  customers  and  turn  them 
into  holy  men  fit  for  the  “ Sacrament.” 

Set  times — Lent,  Lammas,  Candlemas,  Michaelmas, 
Hallow  tide,  Christmas  tide,  and  all  such  tides  were  the 
curse  of  poor  Lipenlug’s  life,  the  cross  from  which  he 
did  not  hope  to  gain  a crown,  and  purgatory  he  declared 
when  not  preaching  was  certainly  this  earth  and  one’s 
legitimate  duty.  When  Labour  comes  with  her  heavy 
burdens  and  lays  them  at  your  feet  then  is  the  time  to 
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enjoy  rest.  So  thought  Lipenlug.  Nothing  gave  him 
greater  pleasure  when  many  persons  were  in  desperate 
haste  for  their  new  habiliments,  than  to  fling  his  goose 
to  the  farthest  corner  and  not  apply  a stitch,  but  fold  his 
bare  arms  from  which  his  ragged  shirt  sleeves  hung  in 
streams  at  the  elbow,  his  labour-worn  and  soiled  hands 
tucked  under  each  arm,  and  unwashed  and  unshorn 
to  clear  his  throat  and  discourse  for  hours  derisively 
of  his  preaching  tours  and  experiences  to  the  full  of  his 
house  of  listeners,  for  he  kept  that  popular  haunt  known 
as  a “ Kaly-house  ” — that  is,  many  men  dropped  in  of 
a night  for  a chat  and  every  conceivable  form  of  gossip, 
social,  religious  and  political,  was  retailed  there  and 
every  item  dished  up,  adorned,  added  to,  and  embellished 
to  the  best  of  the  narrator’s  powers.  He  himself  was 
the  poorest  conversationalist  that  ever  had  the  conceit 
to  wish  to  appear  a fine  one.  The  smallest  story  was  a 
failure  when  he  attempted  to  tell  it,  and  he  generally 
ended  in  a half -shamefaced,  ignorant  grunt  of  a laugh, 
stroking  his  lips  upon  which  was  no  moustache  and 
“ peeking  ” out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  at  his  audience 
— one  fancied  cunningly ; yet  cunning  was  not  his  strong 
point — that  was  vanity.  Every  man  present  was  there 
for  some  special  garment  or  set  of  garments,  yet  he 
would  not  draw  out  a needle,  although  they  had  almost 
risked  their  lives  to  come  at  night,  as  every  approach 
to  his  dwelling  was  a fearful  quagmire,  a perfect  slough, 
into  which  they  might  tumble  at  the  slightest  mishap, 
and  they  one  and  all  were  obliged  to  provide  some  form 
of  lamp  to  guide  them  through. 

A great  peat  fire  roared  up  the  chimney  and  a 
“ chip  ” of  bog  fir  burned  in  front  of  it,  shedding  a 
brilliant  illumination  over  the  little  cabin,  for  the  old 
mother  helped  herself  liberally  to  that  which  belonged 
to  her  neighbours  and  her  worthy  son  never  cut  a turf. 
His  features  were  thick  and  swart  and  of  a ghastly  hue, 
for  it  was  evident  he  was  a victim  to  the  fell  disease  of 
consumption  and  his  singular  character  was  without  a 
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doubt  governed  by  the  peculiar  form  of  insanity  which 
accompanies  it  and  his  black,  shining,  staring  eyes 
declared  it.  He  was  very  ambitious  to  be  designated 
“ reverend,”  but  a prophet’s  honour  is  seldom  freely 
acknowledged  at  home,  and  he  was  fain  to  be  content 
when  these  “ Kayliers  ” addressed  him  familiarly  as 
Rory  or  “ boy,”  but  when  abroad  where  folks  were  not 
well  acquainted  with  him  he  gloried  in  announcing 
himself  as  the  Reverend  Roarbare  Lipenlug. 

This  was  the  gentleman  who  sought  the  hand  of  the 
beautiful  Rosamond  Fairfield  and  proposed  to  compel 
both  her  mother  and  herself  to  yield  to  his  insolent 
importunities ; and  good  enough  he  pretended  to  think 
himself  too,  and  his  means  of  establishing  this  as  a fact 
was  by  insulting  violence  and  ignorant  abuses — to  beat 
and  drag  them  down  till  they  should  be  grovelling  in 
the  dirt  at  his  feet,  and  then  he  should  be  the  finer 
person  of  the  two,  to  be  sure.  As  we  have  said,  he 
always  jeered  and  mocked  at  the  effect  of  preaching  on 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant : one  of  his  favourite  texts 
was  “ Woe  unto  you,  for  I will  laugh  at  your  calamities 
and  mock  when  your  fear  cometli.”  This  night  he  had 
told  the  assembled  company  that  his  aunt  Margery  was 
“ convicted  ” of  her  sins  to  be  sure,  and  laughed  his 
usual  explosive  laugh  which  showed,  one  could  fancy, 
the  whole  depth  of  his  gross  and  ignorant  nature,  and  a 
dozen  stories  followed  from  the  company  of  the  terrors 
persons  suffered  when  “ under  conviction  ” — how  ridicu- 
lously they  acted  and  how  maliciously  these  terror 
strikers  enjoyed  their  fears  of  hell  and  damnation, 
of  death  and  destruction,  and  they  scoffed  and  laughed 
and  derided  and  had  a great  night’s  fun. 

Frequently  before,  these  same  folk  had  told  of 
Lipenlug  himself  that  when  he  was  doing  his  best  to 
terrify  others  with  a stricken  conscience,  he  appeared 
more  hideously  terrified  than  those  he  attempted  to 
gull. 

“ Lost ! Lost ! Lost ! ” he  would  cry ; " how  awful ! ” 
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his  wild  black  eyes  glittering,  his  face  livid,  the  perspira- 
tion rolling  down  his  face  and  down  his  body  and  his 
long  black  hair  hanging  in  heavy  moist-looking  locks 
about  his  thick,  greenish,  pallid  distorted  features,  and 
after  that  he  would  laugh  and  tell  how  well  he  “ scared  ” 
them.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  inter- 
minable quotations  from  scripture  and  very  singular 
selections  he  made,  he  would  have  had  no  powers 
whatever  as  a preacher. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  singularity  in  appearance  which 
succeeded  more  than  his  powers  of  delivery,  and  the 
effect  he  produced  on  himself  was  that  which  produced 
so  dreadful  an  effect  on  his  hearers.  Any  way,  that 
was  his  style,  insane  enthusiasm  and  earnestness, 
apparently,  and  afterwards  jeers  and  jibes.  Polemics 
occupied  them  the  greater  part  of  these  nights,  for  as 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  burning  century,  the 
witch-craft  century,  so  also  was  it  the  religious  fighting, 
arguing  and  contentious  century,  the  burning  being,  of 
course,  the  sequence  of  the  latter. 

One  little  man  whose  errand  was  a pair  of  leathern 
breeches  for  the  “ Sacrament  ” took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  ask  the  preaching  tailor  for  a number  of 
texts  of  scripture  on  certain  points. 

“ To  be,”  he  said,  “ able  to  contradict,”  and  on  this 
laudable  head  Lipenlug  was  very  happy  to  assist  him 
and  found  for  him  and  helped  him  to  commit  to  memory 
several  suitable  texts.  Lipenlug  had  also  his  gay 
Lothario  and  boastful  moments — as  who  has  not  ? — and 
of  nothing  was  he  prouder  than  his  conquests  amongst 
the  ladies.  Most  preachers  are  favourites  with  the 
ladies  and  the  ladies  are  favoured  by  them — they  do 
not  love  the  ladies,  but  how  dearly  do  they  love  the 
ladies  to  adore  them  ! there  is  a distinct  difference 
observe.  They  love  to  set  the  ladies  by  the  ears, 
fighting,  themselves  the  apple  of  discord,  the  bone  of 
contention,  the  prize  to  be  won — maybe  and  perhaps, 
a certainty — not  by  any  means,  and  you  should  have 
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heard  the  preaching  tailor  sing  a song  when  in  an 
amorous  and  boastful  mood — 

“ * My  name  it  is  catch  m’kie ; 

Oh  catch  me  if  you  can. 

I always  say  I’ll  marry ; 

But  I never  tell  them  when.*  *' 

His  air  was  indescribable,  but  a good  many  gentlemen 
are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  same  attitude,  so  too  are 
those  associated  with  them  every  day  of  their  lives. 
Who  that  has  seen  a gentleman  wink  and  look  funny 
about  the  number  of  ladies  fallen  victims  to  the  tender 
passion  on  his  account  does  not  know  the  tone  and  air 
of  a jolly  lady-killing  devil  of  a beau-dash  that  could 
an’  he  would  show  you  a graveyard  filled  with  his  dear 
dead.  Just  such  was  the  air  Lipenlug  wore,  and  he 
looked  a foot  higher,  rising  up  and  down  on  his  toes,  the 
consummation  of  conceit,  with  his  thumbs  in  his 
waistcoat  arm  holes,  his  head  held  high,  and  glorified 
with  a “ raised  ” countenance  when  he  boasted  of  the 
“ notion.”  Mistress  Fairfield  and  all  her  daughters  were 
in  of  him ; how  he  could  get  his  pick  of  the  bing,  and  how 
he  wasn’t  sure  the  widow  herself  was  not  the  best  of  the 
bunch,  and  counted  (he  was  bad  at  figures,  never  having 
learnt  that  “ R ”)  what  was  the  legal  share  of  a widow 
out  of  her  defunct  husband’s  property.  We  do  not 
know  that  he  was  ever  able  to  make  out  the  exact 
amount  but  he  had  an  idea  that  it  was  a tolerable  slice, 
and  he  boasted  how  even  little  Fanny  put  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  kissed  him  (Fanny,  you’ll  remember 
the  little  termagant,  who  wanted  to  beat  him  and  put 
him  out) ; how  Rosamond  wrote  him  love-letters,  and 
told  where  stood  a certain  tree  which  contained  a 
hole  in  its  trunk  where  Rosamond  posted  them,  and  in 
which  there  would  be  half-a-dozen  lying  awaiting  him 
any  time  he  took  the  trouble  to  go  for  them ; how  the 
widow  made  him  welcome  to  all  she  possessed,  night  or 
day — but  he  would  rather  have  the  young  ones,  the 
widow  was  old  and  second-hand — and  how  the  twins 
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fed  him  and  nearly  made  him  drunk  and  disgrace  his 
cloth  every  night  he  supped  there,  and  how  old  Geordie 
and  his  daughters  were  far  worse  than  all  that,  and  how 
they  ran  after  him  through  the  woods  to  get  him  to 
come  in  to  the  ladies  ; they  were  all  in  such  a way  with 
themselves  about  him  and  his  spiteful  and  disgusted 
toadies,  and  followers  laid  bets  behind  his  back  upon  his 
chances  of  “ lifting  ” one  of  the  Glenburnfoot  ladies 
with  the  big  fortunes,  Rosamond  in  particular,  and  the 
bets  stood  a hundred  to  one  against  his  success  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  “ the  mouth  on  him  to  speak  to 
her,”  being  “ feered  of  a lady.” 

So  much  for  the  sincerity  and  fidelity  of  toadies,  but 
theirs  is  the  wisdom  of  knowledge.  Lipenlug  had 
intrigues  of  his  own  too  independent  and  unknown  to 
these  followers,  for  at  the  very  moment  you  see  all  those 
men  laughing  and  smiting  with  the  tongue  as  best  they 
can  around  the  fire — he  had  a fugitive  concealed  in  his 
hut.  Above  their  heads  was  the  smallest  of  crows-nest 
lofts,  a small  bit  very  near  the  roof,  and  up  there  on 
a bundle  of  hay  lay  the  wounded  butcher.  Captain 
Atetheweans,  with  the  pistol-shot  wound  in  his  face,  in 
hiding  from  the  hand  of  justice  and  from  the  Sovereign’s 
vengeance.  No  one  knew  anything  of  it  save  the  tailor 
and  his  mother.  Some  unpleasant  stories  were  told  of 
Lipenlug — how  he  had  betrayed  the  Dud,  Mistress 
Partridge’s  handmaid,  that  poor  bundle  of  rags — 
having  first  sought  her  society  in  order  to  wile  out  of 
her  the  butcher’s  secrets  and  the  secrets  of  the  society 
which  was  supposed  to  meet  in  the  Inn  at  the  Three 
Lonens  Ends.  So  Lipenlug,  as  well  as  being  hand  in 
glove  with  the  butcher,  was  underhand  with  him 
also. 

The  company  sat  late — eleven,  twelve,  one,  and  two 
were  habitual  hours — and  the  butcher  cursed  and  foamed 
up  there  in  the  cock-loft,  and  there  was  not  a doubt  that 
if  many  more  nights  went  on  such  as  these  he  would 
leap  down  upon  their  heads  and  scare  the  wits  out  of 
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them,  assuming  they  would  mistake  him  for  his  Satanic 
majesty  coming  in  person  to  take  these  delinquent 
spirits  assembled  there  unto  himself  and  carry  them 
away  to  his  house-place,  where  we  are  assured  he  might 
have  had  them  at  any  time  were  he  anxious  for  their 
company,  but  his  majesty  had  no  run  on  such  cattle, 
and  both  they  and  the  butcher  still  trod  the  boards  of 
the  stage  of  life  unsought  by  that  malign  individual. 

Towards  eleven  o’clock  one  night,  a slow  step  was 
heard  approaching  the  door  of  Lipenlug’s  hut,  and  after 
what  appeared  to  be  an  unfamiliar  hand  had  tapped  at 
the  door  and  then  fumbled  about  in  search  of  the  latch, 
the  door  at  length  opened,  and  the  Rev.  Master  Adair 
stepped  within  the  surprised  circle. 

Master  Adair  was  troubled  in  his  conscience,  and 
having  debated  within  himself  for  long  and  with  much 
prayer  in  his  secret  chamber,  he  came  to  lay  his  burdens 
at  the  feet  of  Master  Lipenlug  and  make  him  his  father 
confessor,  to  lay  his  resolutions  before  him  more  than  to 
seek  his  advice,  and  to  win  his  co-operation  in  a step  he 
was  about  to  take.  But  the  way  he  had  come  had  been 
devious  and  dangerous,  and  he  had  been  over  the  knees 
in  a bog-hole,  and  his  whole  person,  hands  and  face,  un- 
folded the  tale.  How  he  got  himself  out  of  it  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  say,  as  those  can  understand 
who  know  the  treacherous  features  of  a bog,  but  get  him- 
self out  he  did,  though  in  a most  deplorable  condition. 

The  little  man  who  wanted  “ to  contradict  ” lighted 
his  lantern,  with  which  he  had  thoughtfully  and 
cautiously  supplied  himself,  and  took  himself  off 
modestly  at  the  approach  of  the  minister,  for  he  was  a 
sectary  man  and  did  not  “ sit  under  ” that  eminent 
divine.  So  also  did  the  others  melt  away  gradually,  till 
none  were  left  behind  save  the  clergyman  himself  and 
Lipenlug,  whose  old  mother,  who  usually  sat  behind  the 
door  on  a creepy  in  the  coldest  and  most  comfortless 
spot  in  the  house  during  these  long  night  “ cracks,”  also 
disappeared,  and  left  the  two  seemingly  alone.  Lipenlug 
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thought  of  the  butcher,  and  hoped  Adair  had  no  great 
secrets  to  communicate,  an’  he  had  there  were  no  help 
for  it,  for  he  knew  if  he  disclosed  the  butcher’s  where- 
abouts without  his  permission  he  would  murder  him 
just  as  readily  as  not,  so  he  verily  held  his  peace,  and, 
after  some  moments  of  absolute  silence,  Adair  entered 
into  the  subject  of  his  conscience  scruple  and  laid  it 
bare  before  Lipenlug. 

Dick  Danghimout  it  was  who  formed  the  scruple 
of  the  good  man’s  conscience.  Dick,  by  certain  un- 
worthy actions,  had  laid  himself  open  to  the  censure  of 
his  co-religionists,  not  that  Dick  was  in  anywise  a very 
religious  or  devout  young  man,  but  he  had  been  of  their 
society  where  he  had  not  altered  the  opinion  that 
“ Christians  ” may  do,  say,  and  think  many  wondrous 
things  without  forfeiting  the  name,  and  the  smallest 
and  least  of  these  was  that  Dick  thought  he  would  do 
whatever  he  liked,  an  expression  which  generally  means 
something  forbidden  and  evil.  Dick  did  the  evil  thing 
forbidden  by  civil  and  social  laws,  written  and  un- 
written, and  Master  Adair  had,  by  certain  curious 
reasonings,  arrived  at  the  determination  that  Dick 
should,  ought,  and  must  be  made  the  recipient  of  church 
discipline,  be  made  to  repent,  to  own  and  confess  him- 
self guilty  and  an  outcast — a cracked  and  unworthy 
vessel,  an  unprofitable  servant — and  Master  Adair  and 
Lipenlug  were  neither  of  them  sorry  of  the  opportunity 
to  have  at  Dick.  Dick  had  been  a stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  Lipenlug’s  ambition,  and  as  an  eligible  and 
handsome  young  man  a thorn  in  the  flesh  to  him,  an 
object  of  envy  and  perpetual  ill-wishes,  and  as  before 
said  an  unprofitable  servant  unto  Master  Adair,  which 
that  gentleman  had  no  intentions  of  weakly  overlooking. 

Lipenlug  had  at  first  demurred  a little.  The 
Danghimouts  were,  after  all,  wealthy  people,  and  in- 
fluential because  of  their  wealth,  and  Lipenlug  had  felt 
a little  chary  of  attacking  them  full  tilt,  and  was  in 
consequence  slow  to  think  and  follow  Adair,  for  he  well 
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knew  money  is  a cloak  of  charity  which  covereth  many 
sins,  and  the  church  does  not  disdain  such  barter  and 
exchange.  He  was  willing  to  give  the  quid  pro  quo,  and 
wondered  something  at  Adair’s  pertinacity.  But  it 
was  just  there  Master  Adair  had  him.  Dick  was  an 
unprofitable  servant  and  would  not  and  could  not  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  cloak  of  charity.  Dick  was  forceful 
of  character,  excessively  self-willed,  and  in  the  cub  stage 
that  disdains  all  authority  and  would  not  submit  to 
Master  Adair’s  hints  that  deeds  like  his  required  a cloak 
of  charity,  and  he  blatantly  scorned  to  pay  for  Master 
Adair’s  cloak. 

“ He-aw ! ” said  Master  Adair,  referring  to  the 
Gutterduckhim  family  collectively ; “ they  give  nothing, 
they  pay  for  neither  favours  nor  honours.” 

The  “ nothing  ” was  indeed  not  great,  as  we  know 
the  worthy  farmer  was  stingy,  and  although  all  the 
preachers  had  reminded  him  and  such  as  he  that  the 
Lord  loveth  a cheerful  giver,  yet  the  old  man  remained 
a stingy  giver,  interpreting  Scripture  his  own  way  and 
making  it  out  that  he  was  a cheerful  giver ; and  Dick 
being  young  had  left  the  givings  to  his  father,  that 
parent  never  having  given  him  anything  like  a free 
hand  in  money  matters.  A peculiarity  he  had,  p&re 
Danghimout,  and  that  was  if  his  givings  were  small 
where  the  clergy  desired  they  should  be  magnificent, 
they  were  faithfully  given  to  the  last  penny  and  given 
before  asked,  therefore  “ cheerfully  ” given,  he  main- 
tained. They  were  no  more  than  his  dues — the  dues 
of  a pauper,  but  whether  he  was  instigated  by  super- 
stitious fear  or  by  honour  or  something  ingrained  in  his 
nature,  which  rogues  do  not  usually  possess,  he  paid 
what  he  thought  he  ought  to  pay  religiously  to  the  last 
penny.  On  money  matters  he  forever  split  hairs,  and 
he  would,  when  making  a bargain,  contend  an  hour 
over  a penny  and  go  through  stone  walls  for  a ha’penny, 
but  the  bargain  completed,  provided  he  had  his  half  of 
the  bargain  you  might  have  yours.  His  memory  was 
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wretched,  and  his  education  simply  such  as  his  natural 
intellectual  capacity  assimilated.  He  would  count  the 
price  of  a herd  of  fat  cattle  for  weeks  beforehand,  and 
when  they  were  sold  he  could  not  tell  how  much 
collectively  he  should  get  for  them,  and  had  forgotten 
before  he  arrived  home  how  much  he  carried. 

Mistress  Danghimout  was  not  a whit  better,  being 
unaccustomed  to  business  of  any  kind  : she  could 
remember  their  transactions  for  the  briefest  conceivable 
time.  She  seldom  spent  and  never  gave  away  a single 
coin,  yet  she  could  not  remember  how  much  they 
possessed.  The  old  couple  put  their  heads  together 
periodically  and  counted  and  counted  what  they  had, 
and  before  a long  summer  day  had  ended  found  them- 
selves asking  one  another  towards  evening,  “ How  much 
was  it  ? ” “ What’s  this  it  was  ? ” 

Adair  might  certainly  have  more  generous  donors, 
but  he  verily  had  none  more  just  or  punctual,  but  the 
arts  of  mortal  man  could  not  take  more  out  of  them 
than  they  deemed  it  right  to  give.  He  was  a hard 
man.  Dick  was  his  father’s  son  and  his  mother’s  as 
well,  and  had  no  promptings  to  give  away  a great  deal 
to  the  preachers.  His  furthest  generosity  consisted  in 
a “ grain  ” of  oatmeal,  a piece  of  pork  or  corned  and 
dried  beef  to  one  here  and  there,  individually  and  that 
very  rarely,  or  a “ dust  ” of  hay  or  straw  to  make  a bed. 
So  Dick  was  looked  upon  as  an  unprofitable  servant  in 
every  sense,  and  in  consequence  got  himself  spoken  of 
as  “ a stranger  amongst  us,”  although  he  had  been 
amongst  them  from  his  childhood  upwards,  but  Master 
Adair  maintained  him,  “ a stranger,”  until  out  of  his 
own  separate  and  personal  purse  he  should  buy  a 
brotherhood  for  himself  and  come  out  from  under  the 
parental  wing. 

Despite  Master  Adair’s  unsympathetic  attitude 
when  conversing  with  Mistress  Fairfield  on  correlative 
subjects,  one  would  now  suppose  he  was  all  saintly 
virtue,  and  stood  aghast,  a model  of  outraged  propriety 
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that  a black  sheep  like  Dick  should  be  allowed  to  be 
amongst  them  and  not  be  made  to  feel  their  displeasure 
and  disapproval  at  such  goings  on.  Master  Adair 
appeared  so,  and  Lipenlug  was  a little  uneasy,  having 
the  Dud  on  his  conscience,  such  conscience  as  it  was, 
and  not  well  knowing  what  result  such  an  inquiry 
might  bring  forth.  It  may  be  owned  Adair  did  not 
know  all  the  episode  of  the  Dud,  that  having  occurred 
before  Lipenlug  and  he  became  colleagues,  yet  he  was 
not  wholly  ignorant  and  was  less  so  than  he  chose  to 
appear. 

There  are  things  sometimes  which  pastors  must 
wink  at  when  sheep  run  riot,  times  were  troublous  and 
need  of  funds  pressing,  and  what  are  poor  men  to  do  ? 
Lady  Donegall’s  donation  had  indeed  been  a very  useful 
and  timely  supply  to  the  “ holy  men  of  God,”  as  she 
was  wont  to  term  them,  but  Mistress  Fairfield's  givings, 
which  were  so  much  more  steady  and  continuous,  the 
lack  of  them  would  be  indeed  a disaster,  could  Dick 
not  be  made  to  fork  out,  and  fork  out  he  should. 

“ Lle-aw  ! ” Master  Adair  was  determined.  “ They 
have  plenty  of  money — give  them  honours  indeed 
without  paying  for  them ; ” and  at  the  thought  his 
reverence  buttoned  up  his  muddy  coat  and  patted  his 
breast  as  if  he  were  buttoning  his  prayers  and  honours 
well  into  the  breast  pocket  as  men  do  a fat  pocket-book, 
there  to  remain  and  only  to  be  unlocked  by  a golden 
key,  and  he  wagged  his  head  at  Lipenlug’s  fire  as  if 
every  turf  of  it  were  the  Gutterduckhim  family  in  a 
row  he  was  apostrophizing  and  warning  them  that 
they  should  get  neither  prayers  nor  grace  till  they  paid 
for  them.  And  would  not  Lipenlug  too  much  rather  be 
abroad  preaching  and  cutting  a figure  as  a gentleman, 
eating  and  living  like  a jolly  friar,  dictating  to  his 
neighbours,  exhorting  and  commanding  them  to  hearken 
to  him — the  prophet — rather  than  returning  to  his 
goose  and  needle  and  those  abominable  leathern 
breeches.  How  often  had  he  not  tossed  them  to  the 
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roof  in  utter  detestation  and  vexation  as  he  would  have 
tossed  them  into  the  fire  had  he  dared.  Sewing  buck- 
skins for  coppers  when  he  might  be  preaching  like  any 
gentleman,  Lipenlug  threw  all  fear  and  discretion  to 
the  winds  and  became  more  virtuously  and  righteously 
indignant  at  Dick  and  his  behaviour  than  Master  Adair 
could  possibly  be.  Craven  at  heart  he  would  set  him- 
self up  in  judgment  on  Dick  and  give  the  clergyman  all 
the  support  of  a friend  and  brother  with  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  in  life.  No  Rosamond  Fairfield  for 
Dick  now ! 

How  spiteful  Lipenlug  had  been  of  Dick  lest  he 
should  obtain  the  coveted  prize,  how  bitterly  he  had 
hated  him  and  girded  and  growled  at  him,  but  now  he 
actually  plumed  himself  and  strutted  and  grew  master- 
ful, imagining  himself  a successful  suitor  to  the  lady  of 
his  ambitions  and  master  of  Glenburnfoot  and  of  all  the 
widow’s  property  as  well  as  that  of  all  her  daughters,  for 
ambitions  like  Jack’s  bean-stalk  of  the  nursery  tale 
grows  to  the  very  heavens  at  one  leap  and  bound.  So 
heart  and  hand  and  soul  he  was  with  the  clergyman 
when  the  latter  took  his  departure,  and  carrying  a 
lantern  to  guide  their  steps  he  conveyed  that  gentleman 
through  the  swamps  with  which  he  was  unacquainted 
to  the  high  road  and  set  him  on  his  right  way  home. 
The  final  arrangements  of  their  scheme  to  be  settled 
when  a few  elders  could  be  found  to  sit  in  council  on 
Dick  and  adjudicate  in  his  case,  the  time  and  place  of 
which  to  be  fixed  at  an  early  date. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


Young  Arthur  McCartney  and  the  heir  to  the  house  of 
O’Neill  spent  a dreary  and  forlorn  night  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest.  Day  dawned  and  found  them  still 
wandering  through  unknown  thickets  wet  with  dew, 
faint  with  hunger,  and  almost  dropping  off  their  feet 
with  fatigue.  There  were  no  landmarks  familiar  to 
Arthur.  To  his  knowledge  he  had  never  been  in  this 
part  of  the  woods  before.  Where  it  led  or  in  what 
direction  they  went  he  had  no  idea.  That  the  butcher 
and  his  party  had  made  a raid  on  some  party  last  night 
they  had  been  aware,  but  had  not  the  faintest  notion 
that  they  might  have  been  rescued  by  that  party  had 
either  they  or  the  two  youths  known  they  were  within 
easy  reach  of  each  other. 

The  Fates  had  withheld  the  knowledge  on  both 
sides,  and  the  two  young  men  wandered  and  wandered, 
and  were  miserable  all  through  the  long  morning  and 
weary  afternoon,  and  far  on  towards  the  evening. 
They  had  tried  to  eat  blackberries,  but  they  were  late 
in  the  season,  and  were  spoiled  with  the  rain  and  con- 
tained grubs.  With  haws,  too,  they  hoped  to  appease 
the  pangs  assailing  them  in  their  nether  regions  ; but 
they  were  not  fine  fat  ones  they  had  met  with,  but  large- 
stoned  and  poor-fleshed  hard  things,  and  they  would 
be  poor  birds  which  subsisted  on  such  a provision  of 
Providence  for  a hard  winter. 

Some  blackthorns  thickly  covered  with  ripe  sloes 
afforded  them  indeed  a slight  repast,  and  they  lay  down 
upon  a mossy  bank  and  slept  in  the  sun  for  a couple  of 
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hours,  when,  on  awaking,  they  anxiously  started  up,  for 
night  was  fast  approaching  and  they  had  not  yet  found 
a means  of  reaching  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  the 
thought  of  another  night  passed  in  it  began  to  terrify 
them  and  excite  them  to  greater  exertions  to  find  a 
way  out.  They  climbed  trees  to  gain  a better  view  of 
their  surroundings,  but  found  they  were  in  some  dell  or 
valley  where  everything  was  obscured  but  tree-tops, 
and  they  could  obtain  no  view  that  would  assist  them. 
To  find  the  road  back  to  the  town  they  had  walked 
miles,  many  miles.  Arthur  was  sure  it  was  not  the 
Cromac  Woods  but  those  leading  to  Divis  Mountain, 
which  they  were  traversing.  At  first  he  had  made  no 
attempt  to  retrace  the  way  they  had  come  from  the 
inn,  fearing  lest  the  butcher  should  seek  them  in  that 
direction,  and  he  had  led  the  way  at  a headlong  pace 
in  a directly  opposite  direction  until  with  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  thick,  unpruned  underwood,  and  many 
turnings,  he  no  longer  knew  his  whereabouts  or  in  which 
direction  the  town  lay  or  whether  they  were  proceed- 
ing to  or  from  it.  They  were  effectually  lost,  and  as 
sunset  approached  they  knew  not  which  way  to  turn, 
and  leaned  against  a great  tree,  unwilling  to  confess 
their  unhappy  situation  to  each  other  in  words,  for  they 
had  hitherto  both  affected  to  be  very  cheerful  and 
hopeful  to  the  uttermost  of  each  man’s  power,  but  now 
they  had  grown  silent  and  avoided  looking  one  another 
in  the  face. 

Hunger,  fatigue,  and  sleeplessness  make  poor  rags 
of  the  bravest  and  best  of  men.  They  were  limp  and 
languid  and  dispirited  as  they  leaned  against  the  great 
thick  tree-trunk.  They  had  not  been  many  minutes 
in  this  position  when  they  both  suddenly  heard  that 
peculiar  sound  which  men  occupied  with  horses  use  to 
encourage  their  beasts  of  burden.  A certain  crack  of 
the  tongue,  “ Skick  ! skick  ! skick  ! skick  ! skick  ! ” 
came  from  somewhere,  but  w'here  they  could  not  dis- 
cover, for  it  stopped  instantly  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
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peer  around  in  search  of  whence  it  came.  Profound 
silence  reigned  for  a few  seconds.  “ Skick  ! skick  l 
skick  ! skick  ! skick  ! ” Something  dropped  at  their 
feet  with  a slight  soft  thud.  It  was  an  old  three- 
cornered  hat  which  O’Neill  had  seen  before,  and  out  of 
it  tumbled  a shower  of  little  packets  of  parchment  folded 
in  the  form  of  notes  of  that  period,  and  after  them 
bounded  the  stunted,  thick-featured,  thick-figured, 
bare-footed  form  of  Silly  Willie.  Both  young  men 
rushed  at  him  with  joy. 

“ Where  are  you  going,  Willie  ? where  ? where  ? ” 
Willie  looked  from  one  to  the  other  slyly,  then, 
winking  at  Arthur,  he  said  with  his  old  cunning,  nodding 
to  O’Neill,  “ At  a quare  lad.” 

“ Where  are  you  going,  Willie  ? ” demanded  Arthur, 
peremptorily. 

“ Where  are  you  goin’  yourself  ? ” Willie  returned. 
He  hated  to  be  questioned,  and  grew  sulky,  but  after  a 
moment’s  pause  his  countenance  cleared,  and  he  said — 
r Big  Mardidts.” 

” Oh,  Lord,  Willie  ! go  on  and  show  us  the  road  out 
of  this  infernal  wood  ! Oddsfish  ! How  the  deuce  do 
you  ever  find  your  way  through  it  ? ” 

It  was  long  before  they  could  prevail  on  Willie  to 
budge  a step,  but  at  length  a very  handsome  knife  from 
O’Neill’s  pocket  worked  the  charm,  but  he  was  very 
loath  to  give  it  to  him  lest  it  should  prove  a dangerous 
weapon  in  such  simple  hands.  Nothing  less,  however, 
would  do,  neither  money  nor  promises  having  a shadow 
of  effect  on  his  stubborn  will ; and  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing was  fast  falling  when  Willie  led  them  through  the 
woods  and  through  the  woods,  like  moonbeam  in  the 
tale,  till  they  at  length  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
a high  and  steep  mountain,  up  which  their  guide  pro- 
ceeded to  climb  like  a goat,  and  they,  weary  and  foot- 
sore, essayed  to  follow  in  his  steps,  but  fell  at  every 
step,  and  it  was  only  on  hands  and  knees  they  could 
mount  higher,  crawling,  till  at  length  they  found 
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themselves  at  a lonely  and  isolated  hut  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  ridges. 

Neither  human  being  nor  any  other  human  habitation 
save  the  little  hut  was  in  sight,  and  the  hut  was  so  low 
that  it  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  banks  of 
turf,  stone  ditches,  and  mounds  of  heather,  in  the  midst 
of  a waste  of  which  it  was  buried  almost  concealed  from 
human  ken.  Willie  led  them  to  the  very  door,  however, 
exhausted  with  hunger  and  their  tortuous  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  and  rapped  at  the  little  door.  A buzzing, 
humming  sound  within  ceased,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
large  woman  appeared  in  the  aperture.  Willie  darted 
in,  leaving  his  companions  to  explain  their  own  business. 

Despite  his  condition  and  unexpected  appearance 
Big  Marget,  by  the  aid  of  the  light  from  her  fire, 
recognized  at  once  one  of  the  Sovereign’s  sons.  Not 
without  some  trepidation,  for  visitors  with  her  were 
like  the  visits  of  angels  to  most  people,  few  and  far 
between,  and  she  expected  nothing  but  disturbing 
announcements  from  such,  but,  as  the  Sovereign’s 
son  was  a mere  lad,  and  his  companion  a very  few  years 
his  senior,  she  hastily  concluded  from  their  condition 
that  they  had  met  with  disaster  while  at  their  sports  on 
the  mountains,  and,  being  overtaken  by  night,  had 
over-persuaded  Willie  to  bring  them  to  her  abode.  She 
made  them,  by  a gesture,  welcome  to  enter,  having  the 
highest  respect  for  the  Sovereign,  and  without  awaiting 
any  explanation,  which  she  saw  they  were  very  unfit 
to  give.  The  only  light  was  the  ubiquitous  “ chip  ” of 
fir  set  in  the  little  cosy  spot  of  fire  backed  by  peat  sods. 
Her  spinning-wheel,  from  which  she  had  just  risen  to 
admit  them,  stood  in  front  of  the  hearth  with  a little 
rough  stool  before  it.  That  was  the  only  seat  in  the 
hut.  A boss  of  sods  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace  showing 
signs  of  having  been  much  used  as  a seat,  was  readily 
recognized  by  young  Arthur  and  appropriated  as  such, 
while  Marget  set  her  stool  for  the  stranger,  having  first 
removed  the  wheel. 
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“ Ye’ve  met  trouble,  gentlemen  ? ” said  she  sug- 
gestively, addressing  Arthur  with  a view  to  opening  up 
explanations.  “ Augh,  it’s  a terrible  place  at  night, 
the  mountain,  an’  no  safe  at  all  after  dark.” 

“ Have  ye  anything  we  could  eat,  Marget.  We 
haven’t  tasted  a bite  this  two  days,”  said  Arthur,  des- 
pondently, for  he  had  very  little  hope  that  much  could 
be  found  to  eat  in  such  a very  humble  cot. 

“ The  Lord  save  us,  Master  McCartney  ! Hev  ye 
lost  yerselves  ? A’ll  get  ye  a bite,  jist  in  a minnit. 
Ye’ll  maybe  no  like  it,  but  it’s  the  best  the  likes  of  us 
hes.  My  oaten  bread’s  raw  yet,  and  no  fit  for  eatin’, 
being  but  just  made,  an’  no  half  harned  yit,  but  a hev 
something  better  a’ll  jist  let  ye  taste.”  And,  with  swift 
motions,  she  proceeded  to  empty  up  a crock  of  cream, 
thick  and  ripe,  ready  for  churning. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  crock  she  kept  back  a 
quantity  of  the  “ cream,”  which  she  put  into  two  little 
wooden  noggins,  white  from  continuous  scrubbing, 
brought  forth  two  horn  spoons  and  a wooden  dish,  as 
white  as  the  noggins,  filled  with  oatmeal. 

“ An’  it’s  new.  Master  McCartney,”  said  she,  " jist 
warm  from  the  mill,  and  give  to  me  by  not  another  but 
Master  McIntyre,  the  Sovereign’s  own  man.  He’s  no 
a married  man,  ye  ken,  an’  hes  no  woman  budy  to  knit 
his  socks,  so  he  jist  gies  owl  Marget  a dust  o’  wull  an’ 
she  spins  the  yarn  and  knits  the  socks  and  takes  them 
to  him  yesterday,  no  less,  an’  the  new  meal  was  jist 
cornin’  in,  an’  Marget,  says  he,  a grain  will  do  ye  no 
harm  on  the  Hill  Head  these  winter  nights,  an’  troth, 
an’  sweeter  never  went  into  man’s  mouth.  But  ” — 
with  a sudden  misgiving  — “ maybe  the  strange 
gentleman  wudn’t  like  cream  an’  new  meal  ? ” 

“ Faith,  my  good  woman,  I never  was  as  glad  to  see 
a dish  of  meal  in  all  my  life.  I’m  a soldier,  and  ate 
meal  many  a day  without  the  cream.” 

“ Troth,  an’  that’s  true,  if  yer  a sodger,  sir,”  said 
Marget.  “ Many  a good  man  was  glad  of  a lick  o’  meal 
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in  the  late  wars — them  ten  weary  long  years — an’  a 
lost  my  own  man  at  Benburb,  when  General  Monro  was 
chased,  and  thought  the  Scotch  army  was  all  lost. 
But,  maybe  yer  a Royalist,  sir,  an’  wus  with  Colonel 
Chichester,  that  wus — he  is  my  Lord  of  Donegall  now — 
but  ye  are  either  young  for  that,  sir.  But  the  Scotch 
sodgers  an’  the  English  too,  an’  the  Ulster  settlers  all, 
every  wan  of  them,  had  nothing  but  a lick  o’  dry  meal 
to  fight  them  wars  on  between  them  an’  starvation,  an’ 
famin’  an’  death  an’  not  a hate  to  drink  but  a drop  o’ 
dirty  water  out  of  the  ditch  shugh,  an’  that’s  God’s 
truth  a’m  tellin’  ye.  But  ye  wur  no  in  the  late  wars ; 
as  a wus  sayin’,  ye  are  either  young  for  that.” 

“ No,”  said  he.  “ I was  campaigning  in  Flanders — 
the  Low  Counteries.” 

“ Awe  aye,  heth  a heerd  tell  of  the  Low  Counteries,” 
said  Marget,  well  pleased  with  her  knowledge. 

“ We  wrere  fighting  for  Louis  XIV.,  the  Grand 
Monarch — Emperor  of  the  French.  He  is  the  most 
powerful  sovereign  in  Europe  at  the  present  time.” 

“ Awe,  heth  a’m  sure  he's  a grand  man,  a always 
heerd  the  French  wur  very  grand  people  ; but  the  wars 
here  in  Ulster  wur  jist  at  home  here  about  the  doors, 
an’  that  makes  a quare  difference,  it  dis  that,  an’  when 
ye  loose  all  ye  hev  in  them  too,  man  an’  boy,  for 
General  Munro  didn’t  leave  a man  or  boy  that  wus  fit 
to  howl  a gun  he  didn’t  order  out  after  the  rout  at 
Benburb,  he  ordered  the  whole  country  to  rise.  Augh, 
them  wus  the  quare  times,  the  tarrible  times,  an’  war’s 
a terrible  thing.  Dis  yer  poor  mother  no  want  till 
hinder  ye  from  bein’  a sodger,  wi  yer  purty  face  an’ 
curly  head.  A sorry  woman  she’d  be  to  see  ye  lyin’ 
dead  wan  mornin’  among  them  frogs  of  Frenchmen. 
God  help  the  poor  mothers  when  there’s  wars.  It’s 
little  good  they  get  of  their  sons,  ’twud  be  better  never 
till  hae  rared  them  at  all.  That’s  jist  what  it  is,  ye 
would  rather  ye  never  rared  them  at  all  than  see  them 
alive  wan  day  an’  dead  the  next  for  no  reason  at  all 
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that’s  any  business  o’  theirs,  an’  buried  under  a thimble- 
full  o’  mowls,  where  the  crows  can  come  an’  pick  their 
poor  bones  white.” 

“ You’d  put  a fellow  out  of  heart  with  sodgering, 
Marget,  to  hear  ye.  A sodger’s  wife  should  have  a 
bolder  courage  than  that,”  said  young  Arthur,  rallying 
with  a little  food. 

“ An’  are  ye  in  a notion  o’  sodgerin’,  Master  Arthur, 
for  a think  ye  are  Master  Arthur,  a can  see  the 
Sovereign’s  lady  jist  lookin’  out  of  yer  face,  that  a can, 
an’  it’s  too  purty  a face  to  be  set  up  jist  to  be  shot  at 
for  nothin’  at  all.  Sure,  the  likes  of  you  disn’t  care 
nothing  at  all  about  the  things  them  wee  Frenchmen’s 
fightin’  about,  not  a wan  bit  of  ye ; jist  keep  yer  purty 
faces,  the  two  of  ye,  for  smilin’  at  the  purty  girls,  that’s 
owl  Marget’s  advice ; but  ye  won’t  take  it,  ye  ken  a 
dale  better  than  poor  owl  Marget  on  the  Hill  Head. 
Augh  aye,  ye  do,  to  be  sure  ! The  young  aye  kens 
better  than  the  owl,  aye,  a great  dale,  they  do  that ! ” 

Marget’s  tones  took  several  notes  of  despondency 
when  she  observed  afresh  how  futile  it  is  for  the  old  to 
give  advice  or  warnings  to  the  young  when  their  hearts 
are  fixed  on  a project. 

But  Marget’s  was  a buoyant  te;nperament,  and  she, 
after  heaving  a sad  sigh  for  her  melancholy  memories 
of  the  past  wars  and  of  the  many  men  she  had  known 
who  met  their  fate  on  the  blood-stained  fields  of 
Ulster,  she  smoothed  down  her  apron,  rose  briskly 
to  her  feet,  undoing  a hook  concealed  in  the  roof  of  her 
cot,  and  summoning  Willie  to  attend  her,  they  went  out 
for  a brief  time,  the  two  returning  laden  with  newly- 
cut  heather  still  in  bloom,  which  she  proceeded  to 
arrange  on  either  side  of  the  fire  as  a means  of  rest  for 
her  guests.  They  were  not  difficult  to  persuade  to  couch 
themselves  amongst  the  fragrant  heather,  and  were  soon 
sunk  in  the  soundless  slumber  of  utter  exhaustion. 

In  Marget’s  young  days,  when  her  man  was  alive, 
and  before  he  had  become  a soldier,  they  had  retired  to 
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the  mountain-top  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a still, 
but,  as  she  had  said,  he  had  been  in  the  late  wars  and 
slain  in  the  rout  of  Benburb,  every  adult  male  being 
forced  to  take  up  arms  in  those  days  of  civil  war  and 
rebellion.  Now,  however,  the  still  was  no  longer  in 
existence,  but  Marget  remained  on  the  Hill  Head,  and 
had  grown  an  old  woman  there.  The  monotony  of  her 
lonely  life  was  broken  by  the  arrival  of  Willie,  whom 
she  had  rescued  on  the  streets  of  Belfast  from  ill- 
treatment  and  taken  home  with  her,  for  Willie  was  a 
homeless  and  kinless  vagrant,  no  one  acknowledging 
him  as  belonging  to  them,  and  he  had  lived  with  her 
thenceforward,  taking  periodical  wandering  fits,  when 
he  would  be  absent  for  many  days,  but  he  always 
returned  to  her  shelter  on  the  mountain-tops,  and  the 
two  worked  together  when  the  long  winter  nights  took 
loneliness  untold.  No  one  had  ever  taught  or  been 
able  to  induce  Willie  to  do  any  regular  work,  but  under 
Marget’s  guidance  he  contrived  to  learn  to  card  wool,  and 
he  would  card  and  she  spin  the  lealong  night  together, 
sup  on  oaten  bread  or  a hot  bristled  potato  and  perhaps 
a drop  of  milk,  or,  as  to-night,  cream  and  meal,  before 
they  retired  to  rest. 

Marget  had  two  fine  goats  which  gave  abundance  of 
milk  in  season,  and  she  contrived  to  eke  out  a living  on 
a few  yards  of  potatoes,  a few  fowls,  and  the  produce 
of  her  spinning  and  knitting.  Not  a few  well-to-do 
persons  gave  both  Willie  and  herself,  when  they 
appeared  in  town  to  dispose  of  their  wares,  little 
charities,  or  perhaps  friendship — for  Marget  scorned  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a charity,  she  being  excessively 
independent — such  as  meal  or  fish  or  corned  beef,  and 
frequently  large  remains  of  cold  cooked  meat,  and 
almost  invariably  large  measure  of  wool  for  the  knitting. 
Marget’s  basket  went  to  the  town  full  and  returned 
home  full,  and  that  she  was  a “ douce,”  “ sauncy,” 
“canty,”  "well  doing,  industrious  woman,”  was  the 
general  report  of  her.  In  the  long  nights  the  hum  of  her 
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wheel  and  the  scratch  of  the  cards  made  the  music  of 
her  cot,  and  the  two  peacefully  slept  that  slumber  the 
gods  grant  the  just  on  their  beds  of  blooming  heather, 
or  shorn  and  dried  grass,  and  the  world  knew  little  of 
them  and  they  little  of  the  world,  but  that  little  was 
kindly  on  both  sides. 

Marget  had  a tolerable  share  of  curiosity,  and  oft  she 
wondered  what  Willie,  that  simple  creature,  could  find 
to  lure  him  away  from  her  for  several  days  at  a stretch. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  searching  his  garments  secretly 
on  his  return  for  a possible  clue  to  his  movements,  and 
now,  after  she  had  given  him  his  repast  of  cream  and 
meal,  and  taken  a portion  herself,  and,  having  performed 
her  allotted  amount  of  knitting,  leaving  the  spinning 
aside  lest  she  should  disturb  her  guest,  Willie  and  she 
betook  themselves  to  their  night’s  repose.  But  no 
sooner  was  Willie  asleep  than  she  arose  and  peeped 
within  his  old  hat,  sought  within  the  bosom  of  his 
garments  and  the  pockets  he  possessed  for  any  treasure 
he  might  have  concealed  about  him.  The  knife 
O’Neill  had  given  him  was  clenched  in  his  hand  while 
he  slept,  he  would  not  part  from  it  even  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  a pocket,  while  his  love  for  it  was  new  and 
fresh  upon  him.  There  was  nothing  else  to  reward  her 
vigilance,  nothing  anywhere. 

She  knew  what  the  old  hat  contained — Lady  Rosa 
O’Neill’s  supposititious  letters — and  she  had  scarcely 
glanced  at  it,  but,  as  she  arose  from  her  knees  from 
beside  his  prostrate  form,  her  eye  did  wander  towards 
the  old  hat  sitting  on  its  crown,  under  side  of  the  brim 
upwards,  and  she  perceived  a packet  of  considerable 
size,  much  larger  than  Lady  Rosa’s  letters  all  in  one 
packet  would  have  been.  She  was  on  the  alert  on  the 
instant.  Willie  was  often  used  as  a post.  No  one 
could  say  whether  it  was  with  his  knowledge  or  no,  but 
he  had  a singular  perspicacity  on  the  point,  and  could 
deliver  a note  with  the  utmost  cunning,  far  surpassing 
that  of  a person  with  all  their  wits  about  them,  and 
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was  frequently  made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  being 
unsuspected  of  evil  actions  or  evil  designs  of  his  own. 

His  messages,  however,  were  not  of  so  innocent  a 
nature  as  on  the  evening  when  he  delivered  the  butcher’s 
summons  to  Master  O’Neill  at  the  inn  at  the  Four 
Corners  in  the  company  of  James  McCartney,  quite 
unsuspected  by  the  latter  gentleman.  Marget  sus- 
pected that  this  was  a similar  packet  given  to  him  to  be 
delivered,  she  had  no  knowledge  of  reading,  but  she 
fingered  the  packet  and  looked  at  it  from  every  point 
of  view.  What  could  it  contain  ? for  whom  was  it  ? 
whence  had  Willie  got  it  ? — all  unanswerable.  No  one 
knew  how  or  at  what  time  Willie  would  deliver  a 
message  intrusted  to  him,  nor  could  they  tell  how  far 
he  understood  instructions  or  how  it  became  impressed 
upon  his  mind  or  for  whom  it  was  intended,  but  under- 
stand he  did,  and  deliver  it  he  did,  both  being  equally 
singular. 

Now  Big  Marget  had  a friend — a priest — good 
Scotchwoman  and  sober  Presbyterian  as  she  was,  for 
whom  she  knitted  stockings,  as  she  did  for  many  woman- 
less men,  and  once  in  a while  carried  a bottle  for  him 
in  her  basket  from  the  town,  sold  a fowl  to  his  house- 
keeper, and  sometimes  presented  a nice  fat  capon  for 
his  dinner.  Marget  was  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
old  priest,  so  she  resolved  on  the  morrow  to  go  to  the 
priest,  and  through  him  discover  what  Willie’s  packet 
contained,  for  know  it  she  would,  whatever  be  the 
result. 

“ Is  it  that  poor  simple  innocent  crather,”  she 
argued  to  her  own  company,  as  if  she  were  addressing  a 
houseful  of  persons,  “ they’d  put  a murder  on  him  if 
they  cud,  an’  git  him  hanged  for’t,  but  a’ll  see  what 
they’re  up  to,  an’  who  they  are,  or  I’m  not  Big  Marget 
of  the  Hill  Head.” 

With  this  resolution  she  placed  the  packet  in  her 
own  bosom,  went  to  sleep,  and  was  up  betimes  feeding 
her  few  hens,  and  had  her  oat  cake  made  of  new  meal 
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“ harned,”  and  that,  with  new  butter  and  a draught  of 
morning’s  milk,  she  destined  for  the  morning  meal  of 
her  guests.  The  fatigues  and  want  they  had  endured 
kept  the  two  young  men  long  asleep.  Willie,  too,  was 
much  abused  and  used  up  frequently  when  he  returned 
from  one  of  his  absences,  and  she  had  now  let  him  also 
sleep  on.  But,  after  milking  her  goats,  feeding  her 
poultry,  and  making  all  things  generally  tidy,  she  re- 
entered and  found  Willie  gone,  and  with  him  a piece 
of  her  oat  cake,  by  which  token  she  knew  he  intended 
being  absent  indefinitely. 

When  the  day  was  fast  advancing,  the  young 
gentlemen  at  length  stirred,  and  she  presented  them 
with  the  hospitality  her  frugality  enabled  her  to  pro- 
vide, and  herself  attended  them  by  a more  easy  path 
down  the  mountain  than  the  goat  path  by  which 
Willie  had  conducted  them  up.  She  pointed  out  to 
them  the  road  leading  from  Carrickfergus  to  Belfast, 
and  they  should  now  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  their 
way  to  the  town.  A long  and  toilsome  hour’s  walk  she 
had  given  herself,  and  they  possessed  naught  where- 
with to  reward  her,  but  they  assured  her  she  should  see 
them  again  ere  long  in  her  cosy  little  cot,  and  receive 
a just  and  generous  reward  for  her  kindliness.  She  was 
now  free  to  go  to  the  priest,  to  have  the  mystery  of 
her  packet  disclosed,  and,  without  returning  up  the 
mountain  after  seeing  her  guests  depart,  she  readjusted 
her  bonnet,  twitched  her  shawl  more  to  her  mind  about 
her  shoulders,  for  when  she  walked  she  found  herself 
flinging  the  shawl  back  till  it  half  strangulated  her,  her 
two  stout  arms  bare  to  the  elbow  swinging  by  her  sides 
to  help  on  her  vigorous  strides,  so  she  now  twitched  the 
shawl  from  her  throat  and  set  out  for  the  priest’s  house. 

The  afternoon  was  far  advanced  when  she  returned 
and  unfastened  her  door  and  set  herself  down  near  it 
to  cool  and  fan  herself  after  her  exertions.  She  ate  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  butter  as  she  sat,  for  she  had  not 
partaken  of  food  since  the  morning,  but  she  had  had 
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enough  cause  and  to  spare  for  her  pains  over  Willie’s 
packet,  and  for  her  journey  to  the  priest’s  house,  and  a 
long  and  tedious  tramp  to  the  town  lay  before  her  all 
in  the  dark,  though  it  should  be,  in  consequence  of  that 
packet. 

As  she  sat  to  rest  her  a few  moments  and  munched 
her  bread,  she  espied  Willie  raking  with  a stick  amongst 
some  loose  grass  cut  and  laid  out  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
Association  enabled  her  to  read  his  every  gesture. 

“ Augh,  the  crather  ! he’s  lookin’  for  something. 
Aye,  it’s  the  packet  that  he  has  lost,  an’  he  was  away 
to  deliver  it,  an’  he’s  missed  it  an’s  back  to  look  for  it.” 

It  had  been  agreed  between  herself  and  the  priest 
that  should  the  packet  be  missed  by  Willie,  Marget 
should  have  a similar  one  provided  to  give  him,  and 
that  a constant  watch  should  be  kept  on  him  to  see 
where  he  delivered  it  and  to  whom  it  should  be  delivered. 

“ Hi,  Willie  ! ” she  called  to  him,  and  when  he 
entered  she  gave  him  share  of  her  food,  finishing  her 
own  meal  with  a drink  of  milk.  “ There,”  said  she, 
touching  with  her  foot  a packet  she  had  placed  on  the 
floor  near  him,  “ there’s  something  out  of  your  hat. 
Then,  turning  her  back  towards  him  so  as  not  to  appear 
to  observe  him,  he  eagerly  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  in 
his  hat  as  before,  she  herself  having  the  real  and  true 
one  concealed  at  the  same  moment  in  her  bosom. 

The  priest,  at  her  earnest  request,  had  examined  it 
and  had  warned  her  that  it  was  of  a most  dangerous 
and  urgent  nature,  and  necessitated  her  immediate 
departure  for  the  town  to  see  the  Sovereign,  or,  failing 
him,  not  to  hesitate  to  venture  to  go  to  my  lord  at  the 
Castle  boldly,  and  to  keep,  if  possible,  a careful  eye  on 
Willie’s  movement  meanwhile. 

“ A’m  goin’  till  the  town,  Willie,”  she  said.  " Ye’ll 
maybe  come  along.” 

Willie  indicated  his  willingness  without  a word  by 
taking  the  basket  she  gave  him  on  his  arm,  and,  for 
once,  it  contained  no  article  of  their  joint  labours,  and 
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the  two  set  forth  on  their  long  and  laborious  tramp, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  already  dusk,  and  they  had 
to  be  wary  of  their  footsteps  and  keep  clear  of  the 
many  precipices  on  their  downward  path  on  the  moun- 
tain side.  They  had  covered  some  miles  of  their 
journey  when,  without  any  warning,  Willie  deviated 
from  the  road  ; but  Marget,  not  unprepared  for  this, 
kept  by  his  side  all  the  same,  and  the  two  still  journeyed 
together  over  rough  paths  and  arrived  with  a great  deal 
of  fatigue  and  by  dirty  and  dangerous  ways  at  the 
cottage  of  Lipenlug,  the  preaching  tailor. 

Marget,  when  she  found  their  destination  was  some- 
thing different  from  what  she  had  supposed,  was  a little 
taken  aback  for  some  moments  ; but  her  quick  wit 
came  to  her  aid,  and  she  resolved  to  pretend  to  be  her- 
self coming  with  an  order  for  the  tailor — for  clothes  for 
Willie — she  thought  at  first,  but  the  absence  of  the 
material,  which  it  was  the  custom  to  supply  the  tailor 
with  at  the  same  time  as  the  order  for  making  was 
given,  embarrassed  her  not  a little,  and  she  cogitated 
within  her  own  mind  should  she  direct  him  to  go  to  the 
priest’s  house,  there  to  receive  orders  from  his  reverence. 

She  was  seated  inside  the  tailor’s  house  before  the 
fire  with  Willie  and  the  basket  beside  her  discussing  the 
weather  with  the  tailor’s  mother,  and  awaited  that 
gentleman’s  advent  from  the  “ Room,”  where  he  was 
engaged  with  his  toilet  preparatory  to  going  out  to 
preach.  She  had  waited  but  a few  moments,  and  was  half 
hoping  she  would  be  able  to  get  up  and  go  away  before 
the  tailor  arrived  when  he  entered  accompanied  by  the 
butcher,  Captain  Atetheweans.  She  arose  from  her 
seat  in  a little  trepidation  and  uneasiness,  and  essayed 
to  speak,  but  Lipenlug  met  her  with  uplifted  hands, 
protesting  and  declaiming  against  the  possibility  of  his 
doing  any  work  whatsoever  for  her  of  any  kind, 
especially  the  tailoring  kind,  and  when  she  modestly  and 
meekly  refrained  from  pressing  it,  he  condescended  to 
grow  pleasanter,  and  inquired  if  she  purposed  attending 
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a conventicle  at  the  caves  on  Ben-ma-diane  (Cave  Hill) 
that  night ; but  the  butcher,  breaking  in  brusquely, 
relieved  her  from  any  response,  and  she  went  out  as 
quickly  as  possible,  standing  outside  the  open  door 
awaiting  Willie  and  watching  him  where  he  lingered 
near  the  tailor’s  bright  fire. 

The  tailor  requiring  his  mother  to  assist  him  with 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  toilet,  Willie  and  the 
butcher  were  left  alone  together  for  a moment.  Willie 
shifted  the  basket  from  one  arm  to  the  other,  took  off 
his  three-cornered  hat,  selected  the  false  packet  Marget 
had  substituted  for  the  one  now  concealed  within  her 
own  breast,  and  presented  it  to  the  butcher,  then,  with 
a hop,  skipped  out  of  the  cabin  and  joined  her  in  the 
darkness  without.  This  result  was  no  more  than  she 
had  expected,  but  she  had  not  supposed  they  should  go 
to  the  tailor’s  house  to  deliver  the  packet,  she  had  rather 
expected  Willie  to  follow  her  straight  to  the  town  and 
to  the  butcher’s  own  house  in  Goose  Lane. 

This  accomplished,  however,  they  made  the  best  of 
their  way  out  of  the  bogs  and  continued  their  journey 
to  the  town  through  the  darkness  with  scarcely  a foot 
to  walk  upon  with  weariness,  for  the  distance  from 
Marget’s  cot  to  the  town  was  a good  ten  miles,  and  the 
lapse  to  the  tailor’s  house  had  added  five  more  to  it ; 
but  brave  hearts  trudge  on  and  generous  ones  forget 
self,  and  in  due  time  they  presented  themselves  at  the 
door  of  the  Sovereign’s  residence.  Here  a disappoint- 
ment awaited  Marget.  The  Sovereign  was  not  at 
home,  having  gone  to  Carrickfergus  to  dine  with  his 
Lordship  of  Donegall,  who  was  giving  a dinner  at 
Chichester  Castle  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Bar  of  the  North  East  Circuit.  That, 
too,  meant  the  Earl  of  Donegall  was  absent,  but  Marget 
resolved  she  would  see  my  lady. 

She  went  to  Donegall  Castle,  braving  the  guard,  for 
Marget  had  no  love  for  the  sight  of  armed  men,  she  had 
never  seen  good  come  of  their  presence,  either  in  town 
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or  country,  her  nerves  trembled  and  quaked  at  sight  of 
even  the  jolliest  big  fellows  in  their  pleasantest  unofficial 
moments,  and  a deadly  anguish  went  through  her  heart 
at  the  sound  of  the  tread  of  marching  martial  feet. 
That  was,  however,  her  private  heart.  She  had  a stout 
enough  courage  for  show,  and  would  return  banter  for 
banter,  having  a tongue  of  her  own.  But  my  lady,  too, 
was  absent,  having  ridden  all  the  way  to  Killcliff  to 
visit  Bishop  Taylor,  and  had  been  expected  home 
earlier,  but  was  not  yet  returned.  “ Call  on  the 
morrow.’'  Thus  nonplussed,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  Marget  but  to  return  to  the  Sovereign’s  house, 
disclose  her  business  to  McIntyre,  and  obtain  his 
advice  and  assistance,  for  it  was  urgent  in  the  extreme, 
and  her  resources  almost  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

When  the  defeat  which  attended  the  night  expedition 
of  Lord  Donegall  and  Master  McCartney  in  pursuit  of 
the  butcher  was  proved  to  be  as  complete  and  un- 
deniable as  it  in  fact  was,  and  the  whole  party  convinced 
of  it,  with  somewhat  crestfallen  mien  they  returned  to 
their  homes,  several  others  as  well  as  James  McCartney 
having  sustained  slight  scratches  in  the  skirmish. 
Teddy  accompanied  them.  Teddy  had  on  his  mind 
several  things  which  would  have  burdened  many 
another  man  to  the  very  earth. 

The  first  and  most  disagreeable  was  the  secret  of 
the  projected  arrest  of  the  conventicle  party,  himself 
included,  by  Bishop  Taylor,  and  his  first  anxiety  was 
how  to  communicate  it  to  my  lady  and  disclose  it  to 
no  one  else,  he  supposing  naturally  that  my  lady  might 
possibly  wish  to  keep  it  a profound  secret  till  she  should 
have  taken  measures  for  the  safety  of  her  friends  and 
herself.  The  other  was  the  strange  story  of  the  strange 
gentleman  the  butcher  had  made  prisoner,  of  his  being 
the  king’s  messenger  and  a prince  of  the  blood  of  the 
Royal  house  of  Ulster,  and  of  Teddy  himself  having  in 
his  possession  the  gentleman’s  despatches,  and  the 
burden  on  his  mind  of  how  to  dispose  of  the  packet  or 
restore  it  to  the  gentleman.  Any  way,  he  would  go  to 
my  lady  at  once,  and  on  the  morrow  he  went  to  my 
lady,  at  the  very  earliest  hour  he  could  prevail  on  any 
sne  at  the  Castle  to  obtain  an  interview  for  him. 

But  when  my  lady  heard  of  the  arrest,  she  was  not 
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quiet.  She  was  a very  beautiful  lady  and  was  also — • 
a thing  not  uncommon  in  great  beauties  and  fine  ladies — 
a very  imperious  and  haughty-tempered  one.  She  did 
not  keep  quiet,  as  Teddy  could  have  wished,  and  plan  a 
secret  and  sudden  midnight  flight  into  safety  of  the 
whole  party  in  danger.  She  rose  to  her  feet  when  she 
heard  Teddy’s  story,  and  with  mighty  mien  asked,  not 
of  Teddy,  but  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the  four  walls 
of  her  chamber,  “ Would  Bishop  Taylor  dare  ? ” She 
ordered  her  horses  and  a slight  escort,  my  lord  being 
absent  from  home,  and  proceeded  herself  straight  to  the 
Bishop’s  palace  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  the  Douglas 
in  his  hall. 

Bishop  Taylor  was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  a 
slight  bronchial  indisposition,  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  remained  at  Killcliff,  his  summer  residence,  till  so 
late  in  the  season.  Entre  nous,  it  was  a little  twinge  of 
gout,  for  the  gentleman  was  a good  liver,  but  far  be  it 
from  him  to  suggest  gout,  it  was  always  bronchial 
troubles  from  which  he  suffered,  and  those  are  so 
innocent  little  babies  and  old  women  may  confess  to 
them.  He  was,  however,  much  recovered,  and  Lady 
Donegall,  on  her  arrival,  aching  and  a good  deal 
dishevelled  from  her  long  ride  on  a blustering  afternoon, 
was  ushered  straight  into  his  presence  in  his  study. 

The  bishop  was  a gentleman  for  whom  no  one  ever 
dared  to  show  anything  but  the  greatest  and  highest 
respect  in  his  presence.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  order,  a very  handsome  man, 
and  of  a noble  and  distinguished  presence.  He  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  by  the  might  of  his  will  and  of  his 
enormous  ambition,  and  was  possessed  of  an  arbitrary, 
haughty,  and  persecuting  spirit,  as  testified  by  the 
histories  of  all  dissenters  in  Ulster  during  his  time.  To 
his  equals  he  was  graciousness  and  suavity  and  elegant 
manners  personified,  but  flint,  steel,  adamant,  anything 
which  indicates  cold,  hard,  merciless  incisiveness,  was 
his  attitude  towards  all  who  dared  withstand  his 
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authority  in  civil  or  religious  matters.  He  had  had 
little  skirmishes  with  Lady  Donegall,  had  condescended 
— for  he  was  very  lofty — to  shake  his  head  a little 
warningly  and  reprovingly  at  her  ladyship  and  a few 
other  ladies  as  well  as  she,  as  the  best  of  gentlemen  will 
to  the  greatest  of  dames,  regarding  her  religious  slips 
and  her  dissenting  notions  and  her  attending  of  con- 
venticles, which  had  piqued  her  ladyship,  who,  not  a 
whit  less  haughty  and  imperious  than  himself,  had 
resented  them  extremely  as  savouring  of  presumption, 
and  had  taken  it  very  ill,  her  proud  spirit  brooking  no 
correction.  Consequently,  somewhat  sharp  passages 
had  now  and  then  passed  between  the  two,  and  my  lady 
had  met  him  with  raised  crest,  defiant,  questioning  eyes, 
and  beautiful  disdain  at  various  times. 

He  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a distinguished 
writer,  and  one  of  his  pamphlets  he  had  sent  to  her 
some  time  before  as  a warning  to  her  to  mend  her  ways. 
It  was  that  one  concerning  the  two  ladies  who  had 
lapsed  to  Rome,  and  the  parallel  drawn  betwixt  herself 
and  the  dear  lost  ladies  had  piqued  her  poignantly,  and 
she  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  When  she  had 
repaid  the  thrust,  a score  to  one,  perhaps,  she  would 
then  think  of  forgiveness  for  conscience’  sake.  His 
writings  occupied  a prominent  place  on  his  desk,  for 
he  was  proud  of  them,  and  when  her  ladyship  was 
ushered  in  to  his  library  that  one  of  the  two  ladies 
caught  her  eye  at  the  first  glance. 

His  grace  arose  and  bowed  to  the  ground,  and, 
advancing,  would  have  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and 
led  her  to  a seat,  but  my  lady  hastily  withdrew  the 
hand,  in  which  she  still  retained  her  riding  crop,  and, 
fixing  her  keen  grey  eyes  steadily  upon  him,  inquired 
in  the  tones  of  a goddess — 

“ What  is  all  this,  Bishop  Taylor,  I hear  ? ” 

His  grace,  after  her  repulse,  withdrew  to  the  skin 
rug  which  occupied  the  place  of  honour  before  the  log 
fire.  Those  were  the  days  of  rushes  and  sanded  floors, 
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before  carpets  came  from  limbo  to  effeminate  our 
bodies,  beggar  our  purses,  and  beautify  our  homes,  but 
many  rugs  covered  the  floor,  and  upon  the  hearthrug 
slumbered  two  fine  red  setters.  His  grace  stood  with  a 
gentle  smile  drawing  up  slightly  one  corner  of  his  hand- 
some mouth,  and  his  head,  crowned  with  quantities 
of  silvery  white  hair,  nodded  up  and  down  with  the 
faintest  motion  imaginable.  He  placed  calmly  and 
gently  the  two  thumbs  of  his  soft  white  hands  together, 
and  after  that  the  fingers  of  both  hands  came  together 
in  the  same  delicate  way,  the  fingers  falling  finally  into 
a graceful  and  elegant  clasp,  in  which  pose  they 
remained  at  the  end  of  her  query.  He  then  unclasped 
them,  and,  taking  up  an  orange  from  which  the  meat 
had  been  removed  and  the  cavity  filled  with  vinegar, 
he  applied  it  to  his  fine  aquiline  nose  and  sniffed  at  it 
absently  for  an  instant — a disinfectant  much  used  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey ; then,  replacing  the  orange  on  his 
table,  he  said — 

“ If  your  ladyship  will  do  me  the  honour  to  be 
seated,”  and  he  offered  the  chair  from  which  he  had 
risen  for  her  acceptance,  “ I shall  be  very  happy  to 
give  you  any  information  in  my  power.  But  thou  wilt 
perceive,  Countess,  I have  not  the  shadow  of  a clue  to 
the  matter  to  which  thou  referrest.” 

She  was  unresponsive  to  the  gestures  of  his  nice 
hands,  and  if  he  was  gracious,  she  was  brusque  and 
haughty. 

“You  propose  to  arrest  myself,  the  Sovereign’s 
daughter,  and  a number  of  my  humble  friends,  and  cast 
us  into  prison  because,  forsooth,  we  went  a few  nights 
agone  to  hear  the  Dissenters  preach.” 

" God  forbid,  madam  ! Thou  knowest  my  regrets 
that  thou  shouldst  show  such  an  example  amongst 
poorer,  more  humble,  and  less  influential  persons  than 
thyself,  as  the  attending  of  conventicles,  and  my 
sorrow  that  thou  shouldst  with  thine  own  hands  sow  a 
little  the  tares  of  heresy  and  schism  amongst  the  good 
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wheat  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Thou  knowest  the 
grief  and  pain  thou  causest  me  in  so  doing,  and  the  sin 
thou  committest  before  the  Lord  thy  God — that  thou 
knowest.  I have  heard,  it  is  very  true,  of  your  foolish 
escapade,  and  of  your  disasters  by  the  way ; but, 
although  I have  grieved,  I have  never  even  meditated 
any  active  measures  against  your  folly.  I cannot  con- 
ceive how  so  base  a slander  should  have  gained  credence 
in  thine  ears.” 

“ Troth,  from  the  very  lips  of  that  same  base  knave 
thou  hast  sent  me  for  a chaplain  in  Master  Brian’s 
absence.  From  Master  Orsthyf’s  own  lips  it  came, 
that  same  slander,  if  slander  it  be.  How  should  not 
I believe  since  that  man  of  God  thyself  hast  sent  me 
hath  declared  thou  hast  issued  with  thine  own  hands 
warrants  for  the  arrests  of  more  than  a dozen  persons, 
myself  included,  and  that  the  pursuivants  are  on  their 
way  from  Dublin  at  this  present  moment,  and  may  be 
down  upon  us  any  hour  or  moment  ? ” 

“ Hath  Master  Orsthyf  dared  utter  such  a calumny 
in  thy  hearing  ? ” 

“ Nay,  not  in  my  hearing.  I hear  nothing  as  it 
falls  from  his  lying  tongue  ; but  he  hath  uttered  it  in 
the  hearing  of  a very  trustworthy  person,  and  one,  I 
hear,  who  is  also  numbered  amongst  the  suspects.” 

“ Thou  art  surely  in  error  then  if  thou  heardst  it 
not  with  thine  own  ears ; could  any  man  without  a cause 
utter  so  vile  a slander  against  his  benefactor  ? ” 

“ Nay,  that  he  can  and  hath,  but,  as  to  the  cause, 
whether  he  hath  one,  I shall  not  vouch.  Thou  hast 
heard  but  a little,  I wot,  of  that  night's  proceedings,  an’ 
it  came  from  the  lips  of  Orsthyf.  Did  he  acquaint  thee 
that  himself  brought  the  soldiers  down  on  the  Coven- 
anters, and  led  them  to  the  very  spot  where  they  were 
assembled  that  they  might  light  on  them  as  a hawk 
lights  on  a poor  bird  seated  brooding  on  its  nest  ? He 
hath  played  the  mischief  since  he  hath  been  in  the 
Castle,  and  I meditated  sending  him  back  to  thee  as  a 
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worthy  coadjutor,  for  I deemed  thee  guilty  of  bad  faith 
and  unfriendliness  to  me  that  thou  hadst  sent  so  base 
a varlet  to  me  to  act  the  spy  and  create  trouble  in  my 
house,  where  that  is  all  he  doth,  except  it  be  to  eat,  an’ 
make  love  to  the  kitchen  wenches.  Dost  say  then 
there  is  no  foundation  of  truth  in  the  story,  and  that 
thou  hast  not  destined  myself  and  friends  for  the 
ecclesiastical  Courts,  for  the  racks  and  screws  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  its  fines  and  imprisonment  ? Dost 
say  this  is  not  so  ? ” 

“ On  my  honour,  madam,  there  is  not  a shadow  of 
a foundation  of  truth  in  the  whole  matter.  I cannot 
believe  but  that  there  is  some  error  or  that  a deliberate 
misstatement  hath  been  sent  forth  for  thy  discomfort, 
some  knowledge,  perchance,  of  a rift  in  the  friendship 
between  thee  and  me  and  a malicious  design  to  further 
estrange  your  ladyship’s  household  from  myself. 
Malice,  it  is,  and  very  active  malice  that  hath  sent  such 
a dastardly  report  abroad.  But  your  ladyship  may 
trust  me.  I shall  sift  it  to  the  bottom.” 

" Had  my  lord  been  at  leisure  the  chaplain  should  be 
e’en  now  in  the  Castle  dungeons  ; thou  knowest  my 
lord’s  temper ; but  he  entertaineth  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  many  of  our  good 
townsmen  at  Chichester  Castle,  an’  I have  not  ta’en  it 
upon  myself  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  reptile,  deeming 
thee  the  principal  in  the  matter.” 

“ Ah,  my  lady  ! my  lady  ! ” and  the  bishop  shook 
his  head  both  sorrowfully  and  a little  playfully  at  the 
sprightly  dame.  “ Hadst  thou  but  believed  I had 
nought  but  thy  welfare  at  heart  in  my  admonitions  to 
thee  thou  wouldst  ne’er  have  had  cause  for  all  this 
trouble,  thou  wouldst  have  been  faithful  to  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  not  gone  seeking  after  other  gods, 
but  would,  like  myself,  have  sought  to  lead  the  stray 
sheep,  the  Nonconformists,  into  the  fold  of  the  true 
Church.  Instead  of  straying  thyself  thou  wouldst  have 
rescued  little  lambs,  and,  carrying  them  in  thine  arms. 
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have  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  the  Most  High,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  in  His  own  Holy  Church.  It  grieves 
me  to  the  heart,  my  lady,  when  I contemplate  those 
poor  dear  erring  people  who  never  hear  a chapter  of 
God’s  Word  read  or  a sermon  preached  as  they  should 
be.  How  great  and  how  terrible,  and  how  awful,  is 
their  benighted  condition  ! And  couldst  thou  believe 
that,  however  erring  thy  ways,  beautiful  and  wayward 
lady,  that  an  old  man  and  a bishop  could  punish  thee, 
put  thee  to  the  torture,  and  cast  thee  into  prison  ? 
Fie,  fie,  my  lady  ! fie  ! ” And,  bowing  with  courtly 
grace,  he  raised  to  his  lips  the  hand  that  before  had 
been  withheld,  but  was  now  graciously  yielded,  and  the 
bishop  and  the  lady  who  had  once  been  sworn  foes, 
were  now  become  fast  friends. 

Whilst  the  bishop’s  coach  was  being  made  ready, 
my  lady’s  guard  was  entertained  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Palace.  My  lady  herself  tasted  a morsel  of  pheasant 
and  a cup  of  sack,  and  presently  the  bishop,  with  still 
a hint  of  trouble  in  that  dangerous  great  toe,  went  out 
travelling  in  his  coach  in  my  lady’s  train  to  rectify 
those  matters  which  were  gone  wrong,  and  arrived  at 
Donegall  Castle  shortly  after  Big  Marget  had  been 
inquiring  for  her  ladyship. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


As  we  have  already  heard  more  than  once,  the  Earl  of 
Donegall  gave  a dinner  at  Chichester  Castle  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  law  engaged  at  the  Assizes,  and  early 
on  the  afternoon  appointed  for  that  feast  of  mind  and 
flow  of  soul,  his  lordship  and  a number  of  eminent 
Belfast  gentlemen,  his  guests,  set  out  to  ride  together  to 
Carrickfergus  for  that  purpose. 

They  had  been  much  harassed  by  their  ill-success 
in  trapping  the  butcher  and  rescuing  the  young  men, 
and  the  Sovereign  was  deeply  vexed  and  my  lord 
bothered  desperately.  As  to  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  and  Lord  Edward,  they  were  no  more 
troubled  than  was  seemly,  and  that  exceeded  not  a 
mild  anxiety  for  a messenger  they  were  in  no  great 
haste  to  see,  for  the  noble  visitors  were  spending  a 
mighty  agreeable  time  in  the  most  charming  female 
society,  and  were  courted  and  flattered  to  their  hearts’ 
content  by  all  surrounding  them,  and  were  in  no  haste 
to  depart  from  such  honourable  exile  and  such  delightful 
disgrace,  although  supposed  to  be  in  hiding  in  a wild 
country  and  amongst  a savage  and  uncivilized  people. 
They  were  therefore  well  content  to  await  with  graceful 
ease  and  leisurely  tranquillity  the  arrival  of  the  King’s 
recall,  and  made  love  and  raised  singular  hopes  and 
ambitions  in  hearts  both  masculine  and  feminine,  each 
of  their  kind  and  after  their  kind.  Teddy  Verdurer  had 
acquainted  my  lord  and  the  Sovereign  with  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  inn  cellar,  and  with  the  fact  that 
Master  O’Neill  and  Arthur  McCartney  were  really 
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prisoners  in  the  butcher’s  hands,  and  with  his  own 
efforts  to  assist  them  to  escape  from  the  Captain’s 
clutches,  and  how  he  had  good  grounds  to  suppose  they 
might  presently  return  to  the  town  by  their  own  efforts. 

Such,  however,  had  not  been  the  case,  and  no  trace 
of  them  was  to  be  found,  although  a search  party  had 
been  scouring  the  woods  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
following  day  it  was  a bootless  search,  and  neither 
Arthur  nor  the  stranger  put  in  an  appearance.  The 
Sovereign  was  distrait,  and  declared  they  had  not 
escaped  as  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  Arthur 
should  not  be  able  to  make  his  way  home.  The  butcher 
had  gained  his  lair,  and  where  that  was  not  one  of  them 
knew,  and  had  carried  off  his  men,  sound  and  wounded, 
not  leaving  even  a rag  behind  him,  save  his  horse,  to 
tell  of  his  whereabouts,  and  dead  horses,  like  dead  men, 
tell  no  tales.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  await 
developments.  Every  hour  brings  forth  its  events,  and 
the  Sovereign  had  hoped  and  looked  for  the  momentary 
arrival  of  his  young  son  until  persuaded  by  many 
friends  to  hope  for  better  things,  and  to  trust  to  the 
courage  of  two  ingenious  youths  to  extricate  them- 
selves if  given  half  a chance  or  no  chance  at  all,  he 
reluctantly  set  out  with  a number  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men for  his  lordship’s  dinner.  James  McCartney  was 
also  of  the  company,  his  fractured  arm  bound  up  and 
in  a sling ; pale  as  death,  he  looked  much  fitter  for  his 
bed  than  for  a festive  scene,  but  refused  to  remain  there. 
Pooh-poohed  the  idea,  but  was  ill  as  he  rode  along. 

Something  of  a diversion  the  Sovereign  and  his  son 
had  which  interested  them  not  a little.  Lord  Donegall, 
quite  unable  to  contain  himself  on  that  night  of  the 
quest,  when,  warm  and  fresh  on  the  outward  journey, 
had  let  fall  a word  in  the  Sovereign’s  ear  regarding  the 
identity  of  his  guests,  but  warned  him  on  the  peril  of 
his  life  and  the  value  of  his  fortune  and  for  the  safety 
of  his  “ sowl  ” (for  my  lord  when  friendly  was  very  free 
spoken)  to  let  the  matter  go  no  further.  The  trust  of 
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the  King  ! and,  of  course,  the  Sovereign  had  on  the 
very  first  opportunity,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  agita- 
tion and  disturbances,  and  despite  my  lords’  threats 
and  warnings  as  to  what  they  might  expect  in  this 
world  and  the  next  did  he  disregard  them,  passed  on  the 
information  to  his  son.  It  was  that,  indeed,  which  had 
induced  both  father  and  son  to  ride  to  Carrickfergus  to 
attend  the  dinner.  Such  splendid  company  seldom  fell 
to  their  lot,  and  who  amongst  us,  man  or  woman,  can 
resist  the  consuming  curiosity,  the  overwhelming 
desire  to  have  a good  look  at  Royalty  and  nobility, 
albeit  crossed  by  the  bar  sinister.  A man  is  the  son 
of  his  father  whether  the  law  allows  or  forbids,  and 
Monmouth  was  the  son  of  a king,  my  lord  and  the 
Sovereign  were  men  of  the  times,  and  the  times  took 
examples  from  its  kings,  and  were  not  squeamish  regard- 
ing morals,  that  nicety  belongs  properly  only  to  silly 
witches  of  feminine  nobodies,  and  the  Mayor  and  his 
lawyer  son  were  keen  as  eagles  gazing,  reading,  marking, 
and  learning  according  to  the  orders  of  their  prayer- 
books,  and  inwardly  digesting  what  manner  of  men 
kings  were.  They  thus  beguiled  the  way  as  they  rode. 
It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  folks  dined  early  in 
those  days,  and  it  was  quite  broad  daylight,  when  the 
party  arrived  at  the  divergence  of  the  Carrickfergus  and 
Antrim  roads.  They  observed  approaching  two  weary 
and  evidently  footsore  travellers,  for  they  were  a-foot, 
and  their  bespattered  garments  revealed  how  much 
abuse  they  had  suffered.  My  lord’s  party  observed 
them  idly  for  no  longer  than  an  instant,  then  a murmur 
arose,  and  they  were  hailed  with  a loud  shout,  for  they 
were  none  other  than  Master  O’Neill,  the  King’s 
messenger,  and  young  Arthur  McCartney,  making  their 
way  with  much  difficulty  back  to  the  town. 

The  Sovereign  could  have  clasped  them  in  his  arms, 
so  overjoyed  was  he,  and  the  whole  company  crowded 
around  them,  excited  curiosity  overcoming  every  other 
emotion,  while  a general  craning  of  the  neck  prevailed 
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amongst  the  younger  men  consigned  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd  in  order  that  they  might  not  lose  either  a 
word  or  a look  of  what  occurred. 

Monmouth  received  his  messenger  with  cordial  con- 
descension, having  regard  for  all  the  sufferings  he  had 
endured  on  his  mission  from  the  king,  but  O’Neill  was 
all  abasement,  he  had  lost  his  despatches,  and  knew  not 
whether  they  might  still  be  in  the  possession  of  his 
captor,  Captain  Atetheweans,  by  which  name  only  the 
butcher  was  known  to  him.  Indeed,  a broad  smile 
passed  over  many  faces  as  he  called  him  Captain  Ate, 
he  having  invariably  been  addressed  by  that  name  by 
the  smith  and  several  others  while  O’Neill  had  been  a 
prisoner  in  their  hands. 

Unable  to  deliver  the  despatches  intact,  he  informed 
his  grace  that  in  private  he  had  secret  communications 
for  him  verbatim  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  in 
case  of  any  such  accident  befalling  him,  that  his  in- 
structions were  not  to  be  acted  on  until  a certain  date, 
to  be  communicated  also  in  private,  and  although 
without  the  ostensible  part  of  his  commission,  yet  not 
without  satisfactory  information  and  proof  of  his 
identity  and  of  his  commission  in  the  shape  of  a small 
note  concealed  in  his  cravat  to  which  was  attached  a 
Royal  Seal,  in  the  wax  of  which  was  embedded  a 
diamond  on  which  was  engraven  a cameo  of  the  King 
directing  both  Master  Walters  and  Master  Edwards  to 
receive  the  verbal  message  if  the  written  one  failed. 
This  finished,  and  young  Arthur  having  been  charged 
beforehand  to  let  out  no  hint  of  his  true  name,  he  was 
presented  to  my  Lord  of  Donegall  as  “ Master  Walter 
Ashlands,  ye  wot  of.” 

The  Sovereign  had  welcomed  his  own  son  without 
great  ado,  but  with  paternal  sympathy,  observing  his 
miserable  plight,  took  him  up  immediately  d pilion  on 
his  own  horse  as  a practical  first  aid,  and  two  young 
gallants,  imitating  him  at  the  instigation  of  James 
McCartney,  Master  Ashlands,  too,  was  soon  mounted 
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on  a good  riding  horse,  while  Arthur  and  he  supple- 
mented each  other  in  telling  continuously  the  whole  of 
their  adventures  at  the  inn  at  the  Three  Lonens  Ends, 
and  subsequently.  Arthur  disclosing  the  fact  that  the 
rendezvous  of  the  robbers  was  the  black  cave  at  McArts 
Fort,  on  Ben-ma-diane  (Cave  Hill),  but  showed  extreme 
reluctance  to  giving  any  particular  information  regard- 
ing the  butcher  to  the  assembled  company. 

There  are  some  lads  who  at  a remarkably  early  age 
regard  all  the  world  with  a resentful  ill-will  and  angry 
detestation  and  dislike,  such  was  Arthur  McCartney, 
and  his  brother  came  in  for  a good  share  of  that  rage 
because  his  eye  was  on  his  actions,  criticizing  and 
generally  disapproving.  Whether  it  is  spite  or  no  who 
shall  say  ? Certainly  it  is  extreme  anger  and  resent- 
ment, and  he  was  angry  at  being  thus  made  to  disclose 
his  adventures,  than  do  which  he  would  as  soon  give 
half  his  head,  and  he  kept  casting  sulky,  angry  glances 
at  his  brother  all  the  while  the  eager  questioning  went 
forward,  which  James  interpreted  as  a desire  on  the 
youth’s  part  that  he  should  use  his  tongue,  that  weapon 
of  worth,  in  keeping  off  their  inquisitiveness.  He 
could  see  in  Arthur  by  his  brightening  dilating  eye,  his 
usual  desire  to  strangle  any  one  who  questioned  him 
too  closely.  By  what  singular  process  of  reasoning  he 
brought  himself  to  so  act,  or  mayhap  by  no  reasoning 
at  all,  which  is  more  likely,  it  was  his  natural  in- 
clination which  led  him  to  be  more  faithful  to  the 
butcher  or  to  any  dangerous  enemy  and  villain  than  to 
his  own  kin,  nearest  and  dearest,  to  them  he  would  not 
be  faithful  at  all,  but  to  such  as  the  butcher,  he  was 
desperate,  determined  fidelity.  He  was  a warped  boy, 
but  a very  common  and  a very  plentiful  type.  Neither 
confidence  nor  obedience  would  he  yield  to  his  own,  but 
give  both  freely  and  fully  to  the  greatest  scoundrel 
abroad. 

James  recognized  all  points  and  also  the  advisability 
of  not  dragging  forth  what  had  best  be  concealed, 
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he  lent  the  aid  so  ungraciously  sought,  and  the  party 
presently  rode  forward,  my  lord  promising  wardrobe 
accommodations  at  Chichester  Castle,  and  carried  the 
two  young  gentlemen  off  with  his  party.  They  rode 
along  gaily,  the  Sovereign  relieved  from  much  care,  and 
the  day  advanced  as  they  neared  their  destination. 

There  was  a ford  where  a swollen  stream  crossed 
the  road,  large  flat  stones  serving  foot  passengers  for  a 
crossing  while  horses  entered  the  water.  The  road  sank 
into  a beautiful  glade  before  it  approached  the  stream 
with  large  trees  interlaced  overhead,  and  on  the  finest 
day  there  was  a certain  charming  duskiness  under  these 
trees,  and  at  nightfall  an  eerie  feeling,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, perchance  a feeling  far  from  pleasant,  suggesting 
dangers  natural  and  supernatural. 

The  thunder  of  the  numerous  horses  echoed  and 
re-echoed  amongst  the  great  trees,  and  the  wind  swept 
with  a slight  whistle  and  died  away  in  a moan  fore- 
telling a rainy  and  a gusty  night,  and,  as  they  neared 
the  stream,  something,  not  large,  appeared  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  It  was  an  old  woman,  on  her  knees.  She 
set  up  a dreadful  wail  as  they  neared  her,  but  did  not 
move  out  of  their  path  or  in  any  way  till  they  were 
very  near  her,  when  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  flung  her 
arms  wildly  above  her  head,  her  tangled  grey  hair 
floating  loosely  on  the  wind,  and  gesticulating  and 
screaming,  she  looked  a hideous  creature.  Master 
O’Neill  and  James  McCartney,  who  had  drawn  to  ride 
side  by  side  for  the  sake  of  former  acquaintance,  gazed 
at  her  in  astonishment,  then  at  one  another,  an 
eclaircissement  in  their  faces. 

“ Gadzooks,  sir  ! ” said  McCartney,  “ ’tis  our  old 
acquaintance,  the  Grey  Countess  ! ” 

“ Oddsfish,  yes  ! ” said  O’Neill.  “ I recollect  her 
fascinating  ways  and  fancy  figure  better  than  the 
handsomest  belle  I have  ever  seen,  it  is  indelibly  printed 
on  my  heart.  What  the  deuce  is  she  after  now  ? ” 

The  beldame  approached,  facing  the  whole  company, 
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and  they  saw  her  gaunt  figure  and  emaciated  features 
duskily  because  of  the  overhanging  trees.  After  the 
wild  shriek  she  had  uttered  her  voice  sank  into  a 
moaning  undertone. 

“ Oh,  woe,  my  Lord  of  Donegall,  woe,  woe,  to  thee ! 
Wherefore  ridest  thou  abroad  with  thy  gay  gallants 
when  trouble — black  trouble,  hovers  over  thy  homes 
like  a cloud  of  deadly  vultures  ? Where  are  thy  lovely 
wives,  thy  maids,  thy  daughters  ? Are  they  naught  to 
thee  that  thou  thus  gaily  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  a 
devil  incarnate  ? Get  thee  home  again,  my  lord.  An’ 
thou  couldst  fly  'twould  scarce  serve  thee  to  save  what 
thou  lovest  from  the  hate  of  the  demons.  Go  ! my 
lord,  go  ! Get  thee  back  again,  there  is  not  a man  of 
thee  but  will  lose  what  thou  lovest,  an’  thou  heed  not 
my  warning  ! ” 

They  clearly  heard  each  ringing  word,  although  it 
was  not  loud,  and  they  saw  her  like  a streak  of  grey 
mist  glide  over  the  stepping-stones  and  fade  out  of 
sight  on  the  other  side. 

“ Zounds  ! ” said  my  lord,  “ that  was  a tickler  ! 
What  the  foul  fiend  does  she  mean,  the  old  hag,  by 
coming  here,  McCartney  ? If  there  be  aught  in  the 
wind  can’t  she  get  home  and  give  warning  in  a proper 
way  ? What  the  devil,  Sovereign,  is  it,  I say  ? ” 

“ Gad  ! ” said  the  Sovereign,  “ an’  I could  believe 
my  own  eyes,  it  might  be  old  Martha.” 

“ Troth,  yes  ! ” said  his  lordship.  “ Old  Martha 
’tis,  I well  wot,  sister-in-law  to  the  worthy  butcher,  no 
less.  An  old  mad  tire-woman  of  my  lady’s,  your  grace. 
Goes  crazy  with  the  change  of  the  moon,  an’  tells  queer 
stories  to  frighten  folks  out  of  a year’s  growth,  an’,  the 
devil  take  it,  she  aye  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  ! What’s 
to  be  done,  Sovereign  ? There  is  some  taking  in  the 
wind,  that  I do  wot  well,  Martha  is  no  idle  prophet.” 
They  had  ridden  through  the  ford  hesitatingly  and 
ascended  the  rising  road  beyond,  my  lord  biting  his 
lips  in  doubt,  and  the  Sovereign  and  James  McCartney 
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regarding  each  other  with  an  unuttered  suggestion 
trembling  on  their  lips.  The  latter  was  not  well,  that 
was  certain,  had  not  he  better  ride  back  to  the  town, 
take  the  two  fatigued  young  men  with  him,  and,  after 
seeing  that  all  was  well  at  the  Sovereign’s  house,  go 
chat  an  hour  with  my  lady  and  the  young  ladies  ? No 
danger  could  come  without  his  knowledge,  and  he 
should  give  a word  to  the  guard  to  be  alert. 

The  offer  was  made  and  the  words  still  on 
McCartney’s  lips  when  a man,  riding  a jennet  at  a 
reckless  pace,  tumbled  almost  into  their  midst  as  he 
came  down  the  winding  road  towards  the  ford.  It  was 
Teddy,  my  lord’s  verdurer  in  the  Cromac  Woods. 
When  he  discovered  in  what  company  he  was  he  cried — 

“ My  lord,  my  lord,  go  home  again,  go  home  again  ! 
Oh,  God  ! my  lady  will  be  arrested,  an’  all  the  young 
ladies  ! Go  home,  my  lord,  go  home,  an’  save  them  ! 
Master  McCartney,  go  home,  or  Mistress  Lettice  an’ 
Mistress  Alice  an’  all  the  young  ladies  will  be  arrested 
an’  taken  away  to  prison  ! They’re  on  the  road,  my 
lord,  jist  startin’  out  of  Carrick  owl  town,  an’  the 
butcher  an’  Billy  the  smith  at  the  head  of  them,  an’ 
before  yer  dinners  is  over  my  lady  will  be  in  the  owl  jail 
in  Carrick  town  this  night ! ” 

And  Teddy,  incoherent,  with  wild  eyes  and  blanched 
face  and  sobbing  breath,  fell  half-fainting  from  his  bare- 
backed  seat  on  his  steed,  which  was  an  old  wind-broken 
hunter,  formerly  Lady  Donegall’s,  and  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  the  Sovereign  caught  him 
ere  he  reached  it  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  held  him 
up  till  he  recovered  his  equilibrium. 

“ Come,  Teddy  Verdurer,”  said  my  lord,  sternly, 
which  helped  to  recover  Teddy  as  by  magic.  “ What’s 
all  this  fuzzy-wuzzy  about  ? What’s  your  flusther,  man  ? 
An’  why,  pr’ythee,art  thou  here  without  my  permission  ? 
Art  thou  my  master.  Sir,  or  I yours  ? Answer  me  that, 
an’  leave  off  your  ado  and  fuss  an’  tell  me,  d’ye  call  your- 
self a keeper  ? Wan  devil’s  time  don’t  wait  on  another, 
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an’  I’m  fairly  badgered  Sovereign.  What  is  all  this 
I’m  saying  ? ” 

My  lord  and  the  Sovereign  had  paid  little  or  no  heed 
to  the  conventicle  affair,  so  very  little  that  it  had  passed 
from  their  minds  as  a thing  that  never  had  an  existence. 
That  Bishop  Taylor  should  attach  any  importance  to  it 
was  a thought  equally  absent  from  their  minds.  Not  so 
James  McCartney.  He  knew  how  high  was  my  lady’s 
temper  towards  the  bishop  and  how  his  grace  “ piked  ” 
and  “ nagged  ” at  her  ladyship  with  regard  to  her 
religion,  and  how  her  ladyship  resented  and  defied. 
He  knew  how  often  the  bishop  had  had  the  dissenters 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  accused  him  in  his  own 
mind  of  evincing  a vindictive  and  malicious  tyranny 
where  his  grace  declared  it  to  be  holy  zeal  for  the  love 
of  poor  sinful  man  and  all  for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
God.  But  my  lord  could  not  credit  this  view  when 
James  mooted  it.  The  bishop  subject  his  wife — the 
wife  of  a peer — to  the  harsh  punishments  meted  out  to 
all  Nonconformists  ! Fiddlesticks  ! 

“ But,  my  lord,  it’s  as  true  as  death,”  said  Teddy, 
“ an’  the  pursuivants  from  Dublin  are  on  this  very  road. 
Ye  may  hear  them  an’  ye  put  yer  ear  to  the  ground.  I 
hid  an’  listened  them,  my  lord — it  is  my  business,”  he 
added  apologetically.  “ I’m  always  hidin’  an’  listenin’, 
an’  a kent  help  doin’  it,  an’  a heerd  them.” 

“ There  is  something  in  it,”  said  McCartney  to  the 
Sovereign,  evincing  extreme  uneasiness. 

“ Something  ! ” cried  Teddy.  “ God  help  me,  will 
ye  not  believe  it  whin  a tell  ye  ? ” And  a faint  sound  of 
human  voices  came  on  the  breeze  with  a far-off  echo 
of  the  tread  of  a company  of  horse  on  the  road. 

“You  must  believe  that  something  is  the  matter,  my 
lord,”  said  McCartney,  with  rising  agitation,  and  the 
Sovereign  and  you  must  make  it  your  business  by  hook 
or  by  crook  to  detain  these  travellers,  be  they  whom 
they  may,  and  find  out  their  business,  while  I ride  to  the 
town  and  strengthen  the  guard  at  the  Castle.  It  will  be 
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hard  lines  if  any  one  enters  that  citadel  without  my 
permission  this  night.” 

" Troth,  Master  James,  an’  ye  stay  longer  talk 
they’ll  pass  ye  on  the  road,  an’  ye’ll  hev  yer  journey 
for  yer  pains,  an’  may  suck  your  fingers  till  plase  yerself, 
for  there’ll  be  no  ladies  there  when  ye  go.  Ye  don’t 
catch  the  butcher  hanging  fire  when  he  has  a job  on 
hand.  Nobody  needs  till  set  the  devil  till  his  tail  till 
make  him  go  ahead,  he  can  go  it  himself,  but  I mean  till 
go  it  one  better,  an’  yes  can  come  or  stay  as  yes  like. 
I’m  gone  ! ” 

Teddy’s  reasoning  had  due  effect,  and,  without 
another  word,  James  McCartney,  Master  O’Neill,  and 
young  Arthur  set  spurs  to  their  horses  and  followed 
him,  and  they  disappeared  like  a rough  blast  charged 
with  hail. 

The  Sovereign  and  my  lord  were  veteran  soldiers, 
and,  although  accustomed  to  command  rather  than  to 
obey,  they  were  trained  to  be  prompt  in  action,  and 
the  old  crazy  woman’s  warning,  followed  by  Teddy’s 
terrors,  waxed  heavy  on  their  hearts  and  fixed  their 
resolution. 

With  one  accord  the  whole  party  set  forward  with 
the  intention  of  detaining  the  pursuivants,  if  such  they 
were,  till  a solution  of  the  mystery  was  forthcoming. 
Neither  the  earl  nor  the  Sovereign  credited  that  the 
bishop  proposed  arresting  the  Countess  of  Donegall, 
or  the  Sovereign’s  daughter,  both  gentlemen  having 
sufficient  authority  and  power  to  resist  even  the  whole 
bench  of  bishops  if  the  highest  ill-will  of  that  august 
body  required  to  be  resisted,  which  they  did  not  at  all 
believe,  Bishop  Taylor  never  having  evinced  anything 
but  amity  towards  both  gentlemen.  His  bickerings 
with  my  lady  would  sink  into  shadowy  insignificance  at 
the  first  hint  of  real  and  serious  trouble. 

What,  then,  all  this  could  be  they  had  yet  to  learn. 
The  warnings  they  had  received  made  them  uneasy  and 
suspect  something  more  in  it  than  met  the  eye,  and  their 
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uneasiness  increased  as  soon  as  they  were  convinced 
that  Teddy’s  words  were  coming  true,  and  that  a body 
of  heavily  armed  cavalry  approached  them  at  a steady 
and  swift  pace.  Both  gentlemen  felt  as  they  had  felt 
when  they  were  young  men  entering  into  an  engagement 
on  the  battlefield,  with  neither  time  nor  capacity  to 
think  or  speculate  or  devise.  Prompt  action  without 
reflection,  such  as  the  moment  suggested,  must  be  their 
course. 


CHAPTER  XX 


Big  Marget’s  distress  had  become  poignant  by  the  time 
she  had  returned  from  the  castle,  disappointed  of  seeing 
her  ladyship,  and  sought  out  McIntyre  in  the  back 
quarters  of  the  Sovereign’s  house.  Willie  and  she 
thankfully  partook  of  the  grilled  salmon,  white  bread, 
and  home-brewed  ale  which  that  factotum  offered  them 
to  regale  themselves  with.  Salmon  was,  in  those  days, 
an  extensive  export  of  Belfast,  and  was  then  cheap 
enough  to  be  the  food  of  the  poor,  rating  about  a half- 
penny per  pound,  unlike  the  twentieth  century  when  it 
has  become  rare  enough  to  be  a luxury  of  the  rich. 
Marget  revealed  her  mind  to  the  factotum  and  horrified 
his  into  a like  condition  with  her  own.  With 
nervous  rapidity  he  locked  up  all  the  back  quarters 
of  the  premises,  settled  a few  affairs,  and  stepped 
out  with  her  to  again  essay  a visit  to  Lady  Donegall, 
having  warned  his  mistress  first  that  the  greatest 
caution  must  be  observed  regarding  opening  the 
entrance  door  to  any  comers,  such  being  the  Sovereign’s 
orders,  he  declared,  before  his  departure,  and  leaving 
Mistress  McCartney  in  a complete  state  of  mystification 
to  which  he  deigned  to  give  no  sort  of  explanation.  But 
that  lady,  being  of  a placid  humour  and  having  above 
all  no  desire  either  to  visit  or  be  visited  till  the  un- 
pleasantness regarding  her  son  were  off  her  mind,  and 
being  moreover  extremely  fond  of  bone  lace  and  finding 
much  consolation  and  tranquillity  in  the  occupation, 
betook  herself  to  her  pillow  and  bobbins  and  worked 
lace  for  several  unbroken  hours,  Lettice,  by  her  side, 
learning  to  repeat  by  heart  the  names  of  the  Lord 
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Chancellors  of  Ireland,  of  which  she  had  boasted  to  her 
brother  she  knew  the  whole.  But  such  things  are  weari- 
some to  the  flesh,  and  only  the  ardent  take  it  in  hand  or 
retain  it  for  long  in  the  memory.  McIntyre  and  Big 
Marget  had  better  luck  this  time,  and  as  they  ap- 
proached the  castle  gate  beheld  my  lady,  with  the 
bishop  in  her  train,  come  along  High  Street,  having 
crossed  the  Lagan  river  at  the  White  Ford,  and  enter 
the  Castle  yard.  She,  too,  followed  as  closely  as  was 
possible,  and  passed  without  challenge  to  the  door  of 
the  Castle,  where  my  lady  and  the  bishop  were  about  to 
enter.  Marget,  afraid  of  missing  her  chance,  made  bold 
to  touch  her  ladyship’s  sleeve  to  attract  her  attention. 
“ If  ye  plase,  m’lady,  wud  ye  spake  a word.” 

“ Eh ! ” said  my  lady,  staring  at  her  without 
comprehending.  “ Oh  ! to  be  sure,  speak  away.” 

“ But  not  here,  m’lady,  not  here.  It’s  a dreadful 
business,  m’lady,  an’  not  fit  to  be  bruited  among  the 
lackeys.”  Turning  to  the  bishop  and  appealing  to  him 
with  extended  hand  almost  touching  his  arm  but  not 
quite : “ Yer  honour’s  reverence  is  as  much  concerned 
in  it  as  m’lady,  but  ye  must  hear  it  within  four  walls.” 
“ It  wud  be  well,  m’lady,”  said  McIntyre,  “ to  hear 
it  within.  It’s  a bad  job,  my  lord  ” — addressing  the 
bishop — “ an’  ’twould  be  well  to  lose  no  time.” 

“ ’Tis  the  Sovereign’s  man,  bishop  ; pray  come 
within  as  they  wish,  an’  let  us  hear  what  they  make  such 
an  ado  about.” 

She  passed  in,  followed  by  his  lordship  and  Marget, 
and  McIntyre  brought  up  the  rear.  They  had  just 
disappeared  from  view  when  there  arrived  at  the  Castle 
gate  four  horsemen,  their  animals  foaming  and  steaming 
and  snorting  and  much  exhausted  with  hard  riding. 
The  riders  flung  themselves  to  the  ground  in  evident 
haste  and  sought  entrance.  The  soldiers  on  guard 
recognized  the  two  McCartneys  and  opened  at  once. 
James  McCartney  sought  out  the  officer  in  command. 

" I come  from  Lord  Donegall,”  said  he  ; “ there  is 
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some  danger  threatening,  and  an  attack  is  feared  on  the 
Castle  to-night : the  gates  are  to  be  closed  at  once  and 
not  to  be  opened  till  my  lord’s  return,  His  lordship 
desires  you  be  secret,  strict,  and  vigilant.  No  entrance 
to  any  one  on  any  pretext  whatever.” 

"Of  what  nature  is  the  attack,  Master  McCartney  ? ” 
inquired  the  officer. 

" Some  danger  to  the  Countess.  It  doth  appear 
there  are  difficulties  between  Bishop  Taylor  and  her 
ladyship — Coventicles — and  the  bishop  hot  on  their 
trail — pursuivants  they  say  on  the  road.” 

" Oh  ! ah  ! ” said  the  other,  enlightened. 

" But  mum  ! ” said  McCartney,  “ never  a word.” 

“ But  the  bishop  and  her  ladyship  have  just  gone 
into  the  Castle  together,”  said  the  other. 

" No  ! ” ejaculated  McCartney. 

" Faith,  yes  ! ” 

“ Gadzooks  ! it  hath  a queer  look  on  its  face,  I’ll 
say  that  for  it,  but  close  the  gates  and  keep  them  closed 
at  all  costs ; ” and  forthwith  McCartney  entered  the 
Castle  followed  by  his  companions. 

Meanwhile  Marget  in  my  lady’s  chamber  had  told 
her  story  of  the  packet,  of  finding  it  in  Willie’s  posses- 
sion, of  the  priest’s  assistance  and  warning,  and  of  Willie 
delivering  the  false  one  to  the  butcher,  and  how  she 
herself  had  in  her  possession  the  real  one,  and  drew  it 
forth  to  corroborate  her  statements. 

The  bishop  amazed  arose  to  his  feet,  and  my  lady 
and  he  stared  speechless  at  one  another,  and  at  the 
document  which  betrayed  signs  of  where  the  priest  had 
opened  it  without  concealment.  The  packet  contained 
letters  apparently  from  Bishop  Taylor  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  requesting  him  to  take  measures  to  send 
special  pursuivants  to  Belfast  to  arrest  nonconformists 
and  workers  of  iniquity  and  schism  and  heresy  in  the 
Established  Church  of  the  State,  and  promising  the 
warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  such  persons  as  were 
troublesome  should  be  in  readiness  to  meet  the  officer 
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on  his  arrival  at  Belfast.  There  then  followed  strong 
complaints  against  the  Countess  Donegall  and  the 
encouragement  she  was  giving  to  the  rebellers,  and  a list 
of  the  names  of  her  colleagues  in  offence,  and  these  were 
those  names  Teddy  had  heard  Orsthyf  repeat  to  the 
butcher  at  the  Inn  at  the  Three  Lonens  Ends. 

The  bishop  and  my  lady  were  stricken  dumb,  and  in 
this  condition  were  unable  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
other  visitors  into  their  presence,  and  McCartney  and 
his  companions  entered  unrestrained. 

“ Now,  Bishop  Taylor,”  said  Lady  Donegall,  pale 
and  odd-looking,  “ what  was  it  I told  thee  ? What 
hast  thou  to  say  for  thyself  with  these  thine  own  letters 
to  the  Archbishop,  belieing  the  fair  words  of  thy  tongue 
to  me  ? ” 

“ Before  God  and  man,  Countess,  they  are  no  letters 
of  mine,  they  are  forgeries  ; my  hand  hath  never  penned 
them.  Dost  think  I should  speak  falsely  to  thee  on  so 
grave  a matter  ? ” 

“Oh,  m’lady,  Father  O’Brine  said  ’twas  forged  by  the 
butcher  or  some  other  wan  with  him,  an’  that  the  bishop 
had  no  hand  in  it  or  knowledge  of  it,”  Marget  inter- 
posed. 

“ These,”  said  McCartney,  picking  up  part  of  the 
papers  which  had  fallen  at  the  bishop’s  feet  and  glancing 
swiftly  at  them  ; “ these,  your  Grace,  are  the  warrants 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  persons  mentioned  and 
which  the  letter  promises  to  have  in  readiness  for  the 
officer  on  his  arrival  in  Belfast,  issued  from  your  palace 
at  Killcliff.” 

“ Sure,  Master  James,”  said  Teddy,  breaking  in 
unceremoniously,  “ a did  tell  m’lady  that  it  was  the 
Levite,  Master  Orsthyf,  that  was  along  of  the  butcher 
that  done  it,  an’  that’s  only  a copy  of  the  letters.  The 
butcher  would  have  them  off  the  Levite  to  keep  hisself 
safe,  that  the  Levite  could  not  go  back  on  him,  the 
letter’s  away  long  ago  to  Dublin,  and  the  Pursuivants 
are  on  the  road  this  minute  between  Carrickfergus  an’ 
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Belfast,  an’  my  lord  an’  the  Sovereign’s  to  try  to  stop 
them,  m’lady,  an’  we  are  come  to  warn  ye.” 

The  bishop  looked  at  McCartney  for  corroboration 
or  denial  of  this  statement. 

“ Such,  my  lord  bishop,  I believe  to  be  the  case,” 
said  he. 

“ Then  with  your  permission,  Countess,”  said  the 
bishop,  " we  shall  have  the  Chaplain  summoned  to 
answer  to  me  for  this  action.  If  he  hath  forged  my 
name  and  conspired  to  perpetrate  a deed  like  this, 
equivalent  to  wholesale  murder  with  malice  and  afore- 
thought, he  shall  suffer  the  utmost  penalty  of  the  law. 
I shall  have  no  such  tampering  as  this  with  the  honour 
of  the  Church  and  her  higher  dignitaries  by  one  of  the 
lower  clergy.  Ton  my  word,  Master  McCartney,  ’tis 
enough  to  hang  him  if  I know  any  law,  and  he  shall 
taste  himself  that  he  hath  so  lightly  designed  for  others. 
I pray  my  lady  summon  him  hither,  thyself  shall  have 
confirmation  of  my  innocence  from  his  lips.  Varlet ! 
that  hath  dared  to  lay  his  villainy  at  my  door  ! ” 

“ He  won’t  come,  sir,”  said  the  ever  ready  Teddy  ; 
“ he’s  took  good  care  to  take  hisself  off.  I saw  him 
this  very  day  at  Carrickfergus  before  I saw  the  sodgers, 
an’  ye  won’t  get  him  in  the  kitchen  stuffin’  hisself, 
an’  forby  he  cudn't  come  as  quick  as  we  came 
anyway.” 

The  bishop  and  McCartney  stood  observing  one 
another  for  a short  space,  eyes  fixed  on  each  other  yet 
not  seeing,  but  minds  busy,  busy,  while  their  usual 
keenness  was  somewhat  stagnated  by  the  shock  they 
had  received. 

“ I think,  my  lord,  we  can  do  no  better  than  await  the 
arrival  of  these  soldiers  and  have  an  explanation  with 
the  officer  in  command  when  they  come,”  suggested 
McCartney. 

“ But  Donegall  may  detain  them,”  said  my  lady. 

“ I propose,”  said  the  bishop,  “ that  we  set  out  and 
meet  them  on  the  road.  The  king's  messengers  will 
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not  stay  them  on  the  road,  even  for  his  lordship,  unless 
he  uses  force  to  be  sure,  which  is  not  likely.” 

“ By  stratagem  more  probably,  sir,”  interposed 
O’Neill.  u If  I might  offer  my  opinion,  my  lord,  I think 
’twould  be  well  to  wait  an  hour  or  so  and  see  whether 
my  lord  of  Donegall  hath  been  successful  or  no  in 
detaining  them.” 

“ I think  so  too,  sir,”  said  Lady  Donegall;  " and  do 
thou,  good  Teddy,  go  watch  somewhere  about  the  North 
gate  an’  bring  word  whether  they  approach.  But  hold, 
thou  shalt  have  something  in  thy  wallet  to  stave  off 
hunger  an'  make  thy  watch  a happy  one  instead  of  a 
hungry  one.”  Thus  saying,  she  entered  an  inner  room 
where  a repast  was  being  laid,  for  the  company  were 
expected  by  her  household  to  sup  with  her  lady- 
ship. 

She  took  from  the  board  with  her  own  fair  hands  a 
portion  of  cold  roast  goose,  a loaf  of  white  bread,  and 
wrapped  them  in  a napkin,  and  hesitated  between  sack 
or  ale  to  wash  it  down.  Teddy,  whose  eye  had  followed 
her  movements  from  his  far-off  post  by  the  outer  door, 
placed  both  hands  in  his  capacious  leathern  breeches 
and  shook  them  expectantly  by  way  of  making  room 
for  such  delectable  viands  both  in  his  inner  and  outer 
man.  In  so  doing  he  encountered  there  something 
which  astonished  him,  and  he  broke  the  silence  in  a 
small  shocked  voice. 

“ Awe,  sir,  it’s  yer  despatches,  the  butcher  left 
behind  that  night  at  Mistress  Partridge’s  Inn  an’  a stole 
them — that  is,  a went  back  for  them  in  the  dark  an’  a 
forgot  about  them.” 

He  held  to  view  in  his  hand  a packet  enveloped  in 
purple  silk,  which  O’Neill,  beholding,  snatched  at. 

“ Good,  by  the  gods  ! ” said  he.  “ Teddy,  you’re  a 
jewel ! you  will  make  your  fortune  one  day,  and  I 
should  not  mind  being  the  man  to  give  you  the  first  leg 
up.  I do  not  possess  so  much  as  a demi-semi-quaver  in 
my  pouch  at  this  moment  or  it  should  transfer  itself  to 
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thine,  but  I shall  have  thee  in  a convenient  corner  of  my 
memory  when  my  exchequer  becomes  reimbursed.” 
Teddy  replaced  the  packet  with  my  lady’s  goodies, 
and  went  forth  to  spy  by  the  way  of  a private  postern, 
of  which  only  my  lord  and  lady  kept  the  keys,  and  my 
lady’s  hung  at  her  girdle.  James  McCartney  saw  him 
to  the  street,  and  when  he  returned  the  bishop  and  he 
entered  into  a discussion  of  the  whole  matter  that  they 
might  make  it  clear  to  themselves,  and  to  do  so  indulged 
in  much  speculation  where  they  had  no  knowledge,  the 
most  futile  of  all  proceedings,  when  facts  lie,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  shadows,  and  there  is  no  way  of  coming 
at  them  but  by  speculative  inquiry.  They  had  better 
have  trusted  to  those  inexorable  old  dames,  the  Fates 
who  take  most  things  out  of  the  power  of  human  hands. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


How  indeed  should  my  lord  of  Donegall  stay  the 
pursuivants  ? Uneasy  emotions  filled  his  breast  and 
he  had  hit  upon  neither  plan  nor  project  of  any  kind 
when  the  persons  Teddy  had  spoken  of  approached, 
riding  to  meet  him  at  a fine  canter.  What  to  do,  God 
knows,  is  a problem  that  presents  itself  in  many  a bitter 
phase  of  life.  My  lord  fumbled  with  his  bridal  rein 
and  looked  askance  at  the  Sovereign,  and  that  gentle- 
man fumbled  with  his  bridle  rein  but  avoided  his  lord- 
ship’s eye,  and  there  was  certainly  no  coalition  of 
thought  between  them. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  rode  in  front  with  Lord 
Donegall  and  Lord  Edward  Hyde  on  either  side,  and 
the  Sovereign,  Master  Waring  and  Master  Pottinger 
followed,  with  twenty  other  gentlemen  in  the  rear. 
They  also  were  riding  boldly  forward  and  with  so 
stately  a carriage  and  a manner  so  unaccustomed  to 
give  way  that  those  who  approached  scanned  them 
keenly  to  see  how  much  or  how  little  they  were  going 
to  yield  a fair  share  of  the  road.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, diverge  so  much  as  a hair’s-breadth,  nor  did  they 
appear  to  even  glance  towards  the  military. 

Soldiers  do  not  yield  the  road  to  any,  and  all  way- 
farers are  generally  too  weak  to  stand  before  them  and 
must  yield  where  they  cannot  command,  but  my  lord 
meant  to  pick  a quarrel  if  he  could  do  nothing  else  and 
no  other  suggestion  occurred  to  him.  Behold,  then, 
both  parties  riding  directly  full  tilt  at  one  another  as  if 
they  did  not  see  any  obstructions  on  the  road,  but  the 
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gorge  of  both  parties  rose  and  their  eyes  grew  fierce  as 
wild  beasts  ready  to  spring.  The  butcher  recognized 
Lord  Donegall  and  the  Sovereign  and  the  other  Belfast 
gentleman,  and  retired  somewhat  to  the  rear  of  his  party 
to  avoid  immediate  recognition.  It  was  not  with  these 
his  business  lay : like  many  another  dastard,  it  was 
always  at  the  weak  point  he  attacked,  a poniard  in  the 
back  and  no  face  to  face  or  hand  to  hand  encounter. 
My  lord  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  raised  his  riding-whip 
about  to  utter  a fierce  command  when,  to  his  surprise, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  soldiery,  whose  horse’s 
muzzle  was  almost  touching  that  of  the  Duke,  drew  his 
charger  hastily  back  on  his  haunches,  made  a profound 
salute,  uttered  a loud  and  hasty  order  and  his  men 
instantly  broke  into  two  halves,  wheeling  to  either  side 
of  the  road,  where  they  too  saluted  and  awaited  the 
advance  of  the  Donegall  party.  But  these  had  come 
to  a standstill,  gazing  in  frank  astonishment  at  so 
singular  a proceeding. 

“ Eh  ! what ! your  grace,”  ejaculated  Lord  Edward, 
“ dost  see  the  fellow  ? By  my  troth  ’tis  one  Pepys, 
erstwhile  a dangler  at  the  court  of  St.  James.” 

“ Gadzooks  ! no  other,”  said  Monmouth,  “ and  he 
hath  pierced  our  incognito,  that  I wot.  Hold,  my 
lord  ! ” and  he  laid  his  lace-ruffled  hand  on  Lord 
Donegall’s  twitching  one. 

“ I have  your  difficulty  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand. 
Let  Pepys  approach  Lord  Edward  that  we  may  speak 
with  him.  Go  to  my  lord  of  Donegall ; I shall  presently 
smooth  away  all  thy  care.” 

Lord  Edward  had  ridden  towards  the  officer,  and 
Monmouth  advanced  a pace,  where  he  awaited  the  officer 
whom  Lord  Edward  had  apparently  bidden  come 
forward.  The  Duke,  Lord  Edward,  and  Captain  Pepys 
conversed  together  for  several  moments  in  undertones, 
inaudible  on  either  side,  then  his  Grace  turning,  beckoned 
Lord  Donegall  to  approach,  to  whom  he  presented 
Captain  Pepys. 
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“ I have  taken  the  liberty,  my  lord,”  said  Monmouth 
in  loud  accents  that  all  might  hear,  “ of  bidding  Captain 
Pepys  to  your  lordship's  dinner  to-night  at  Chichester 
Castle.  He  hath  done  me  much  service  of  late  in 
England,  and  I would  pay  him  this  slight  compliment 
an’  your  lordship  pleaseth  to  permit  me  the  favour.” 
“You  do  me  only  too  much  honour,  sir.  If  ye  are 
pleased  to  make  use  of  my  poor  possessions,  the  whole 
are  entirely  at  your  service,”  said  Lord  Donegall,  with 
a deep  bow. 

“ The  Captain  shall  be  very  welcome,  and  your  men 
too,  sir  ” — turning  to  the  Captain — “ are  very  welcome 
to  an  hour  or  two’s  entertainment  at  Chichester  Castle ; 
’tis  but  a short  quarter  of  an  hour’s  ride  thither,  and 
pray,  sir  ’ ’ — to  the  Duke — “ let  us  ride  forward  or  we  shall 
be  keeping  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  waiting  his  dinner.” 

“ Aye,  truly,”  said  his  Grace,  “ an’  Captain  Pepys 
who  is  out  in  pursuit  of  nonconforming  enemies  of  the 
bishop  can  well  enjoy  an  hour  or  two  at  your  lordship’s 
table  : his  birds  will  all  the  better  have  flown  home  to 
roost  where  they  may  be  caught  napping.  Pr’ythee, 
Captain,  give  thy  orders  and  let  us  ride  forward.” 

Their  spirits  were  so  high  with  success  that  they  rode 
forward  at  a gallop  with  the  Captain  and  his  men  at 
their  heels.  But  the  butcher  and  the  smith  and  the 
Levite,  for  he  too  was  there,  where  were  they  ? They 
did  not  ride  to  Chichester  Castle.  They  rode  away 
towards  Belfast  in  black,  vengeful  dudgeon,  for  Captain 
Pepys  had  requested  the  butcher  to  do  him  the  favour 
of  riding  forward  to  Belfast  and  bringing  him  the 
warrants,  until  he  received  which  he  could  do  nothing, 
and  meeting  him  again  at  this  self-same  place  in  two 
hours’  time,  and  the  butcher  wished  he  might  put  a 
bullet  through  the  Captain’s  heart,  but  wishes  are  one 
of  the  futilities  of  life  and  the  butcher  did  not  have  that 
wish  granted. 

Captain  Pepys  had  had  indeed  the  humblest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord 
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Edward  Hyde,  but  a singularly  intimate  one  withal 
taken  in  a particular  sense.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  diary  writer,  Master  Samuel  Pepys,  a clerk 
of  the  Admiralty  and  a man  much  about  court.  He 
was  familiarly  acquainted  with  his  Majesty  Charles  II. 
and  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King 
James  II.,  the  Catholic  king  deposed  by  English 
Protestants  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Mary  II.,  and 
William  III.,  Prince  of  Orange. 

So  familiar  was  Pepys  with  the  King  and  the  Duke 
of  York  that  both  condescended  (and  the  condescension 
was  not  a far  cry)  in  scarce  times,  to  borrow  Samuel 
Pepys’s  savings  and  failed  to  repay  them,  and  would 
have  returned,  for  they  were  ever  in  want,  like  the  cat 
to  the  cream  jug,  but  that  poor  Samuel  was  obliged  to 
protest  and  deny  he  had  any  savings  to  lend.  Pepys 
wrote  a diary  in  shorthand,  which  was,  after  his  death, 
found,  deciphered,  and  published,  to  the  great  pleasure 
of  the  reading  world,  as  he  records  the  innermost  secrets, 
poor  man,  of  his  own  heart  and  mind  and  a great  deal 
of  private  and  personal  history  of  very  eminent  and 
distinguished  persons  about  Charles’s  court,  the  King 
himself  included.  His  diary,  intended  solely  for  his 
own  eye,  reveals  him  to  have  been  a sufficiently  worthy 
and  honest  man,  and  he  records  how  familiar  a sight 
was  the  youthful  and  handsome  Duke  of  Monmouth 
riding  in  the  carriage  of  her  majesty  the  Queen  (Catherine 
of  Braganza),  and  how  high  he  stood  in  her  favour,  and 
how  he  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne,  the  lawful  son  of  the  King  and  his  natural 
successor,  Lord  Edward  Hyde,  being  brother-in-law  to 
the  Duke  of  York. 

Master  Samuel  Pepys  from  the  perquisites,  derived 
from  his  post  as  clerk  in  the  Admiralty,  acquired  a 
modest  fortune  over  which  he  endured  the  greatest 
torture  while  saving  it  from  thieves,  first  during  the 
plague  and  second  during  the  great  fire  of  London, 
there  being  no  banks  in  those  days  where  persons  could 
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deposit  their  savings,  and  like  Abraham  Danghimout  of 
Gutterduckhim  he  was  constantly  digging  up  and 
burying  and  burying  and  digging  up  under  the  most 
alarming  and  distressing  circumstances.  Poverty  hath 
its  trials,  so  hath  riches.  Master  Pepys  was  generous  to 
his  relatives,  giving  a marriage  portion  to  his  sister 
Pauline,  or  “ Pal?  ” and  bought  a commission  in  the 
army  for  his  nephew,  who  now,  having  been  transferred 
to  Ireland  in  the  train  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  found  him- 
self sent  to  Ulster,  where,  to  his  amazement,  as  soon  as 
he  encountered  them,  despite  their  incognito,  he  at  once 
recognized  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  Lord  Edward 
Hyde,  although  having  no  former  knowledge  of  their 
presence  there  or  of  its  cause. 

Young  Pepys  was  often  his  uncle’s  messenger  at 
court,  and  the  Duke’s  very  small  but  real  acquaint- 
ance with  him  had  to  be  made  use  of,  and  the  most  of. 
All  men  receive  very  gratefully  notice  from  great 
dignitaries  and  high  quarters,  and  Captain  Pepys  was 
covered  with  honours,  confusion,  and  delight,  feelings 
which  suffused  the  whole  of  his  body  with  a glow  during 
all  the  time  he  ate  his  dinner  in  Chichester  Castle,  and 
kept  him  in  a state  of  semi-delirium  all  the  time  he  was 
there,  being  so  honoured  by  the  Duke,  who  was  so  high 
in  favour  and  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  by  Lord 
Edward,  the  first  glass  of  fashion.  . . . 

Teddy  Verdurer  devoured  the  snack  my  lady  had 
given  him  before  he  had  well  reached  the  North  gate, 
and  he  stood  there  looking  about  him  licking  the  last 
juicy  goose  bone,  not  very  sure  what  to  do  with  himself, 
but  considering  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  reach  the 
Castle  by  short  cuts  if  the  soldiers  arrived  and  pursued 
the  natural  course  of  the  principal  streets.  It  was  not 
known  whether  the  bishop  was  expected  to  meet  them 
in  person  on  their  arrival  or  whether  on  receiving  the 
warrants  they  were  to  proceed  to  take  into  custody 
those  persons  mentioned.  Teddy,  being  one  of  the 
persons,  never  thought  of  it,  but  shocks  of  heat  and  cold 
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chased  each  other  over  his  body  and  left  him  sick  with 
apprehension. 

In  this  condition  at  one  moment  banishing  his  fears 
and  licking  his  lips  after  his  feast,  for  he  was  the  most 
buoyant  and  vivacious  creature  in  the  world,  and  the 
light  heart  lives  long,  and  at  the  next  writhing  in  a 
sudden  anguish  of  memory  and  fear,  Teddy  was  loitering 
when  there  emerged  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
for  night  it  now  was  perhaps  an  hour  ago,  the  butcher, 
the  smith  and  the  Levite.  The  first  went  straight  to 
his  house  in  Goose  Lane  without  entering  the  town,  the 
smith  skirted  the  rampier  on  the  outside  purporting,  as 
Teddy  surmised,  to  reach  his  own  house  which  was 
situated  in  the  Inn  yard  of  the  widow  Partridge,  and 
reaching  it  by  way  of  the  Mill  Gate  towards  the 
Sovereign’s  residence  and  Lettice  Hill,  my  lady’s 
summer  house,  while  the  Levite  alone  entered  the  town 
by  the  North  gate,  and  Teddy  found  no  trouble  what- 
ever, tracking  him  as  he  rode  straight  through  the 
streets  to  the  Castle  gate. 

Teddy  made  his  way  to  the  postern,  gave  the  con- 
certed signal,  was  admitted  and  McCartney  and  he 
went  to  the  guard  and  requested  them  to  admit  the 
Chaplain.  The  fellow  entered  unconscious  that  his 
conspiracy  had  exploded  and  all  was  known  and 
preparations  made  for  him  and  he  was  trapped  in- 
stantly. Very  little  information  did  the  bishop  and 
McCartney  obtain  from  him,  although  they  questioned 
him  strictly  and  severely.  The  sole  item  of  interest 
they  gained  was  that  the  pursuivants  were  wasting 
their  time  carousing  at  Chichester  Castle,  upon  which 
it  was  supposed  my  lady  might  essay  to  sleep  peacefully 
that  night  in  her  own  bed. 

His  grace  the  bishop,  McCartney,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  were  accommodated  in  the  Castle  for  the 
night,  while  Teddy,  with  a good  horse  under  him,  set 
out  with  letters  from  the  bishop  to  my  lord  of  Donegall 
explaining  the  whole  plot  and  requesting  his  lordship 
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to  direct  the  pursuivants  to  him  at  Donegall  Castle  for 
their  final  and  definite  orders,  and  the  Levite  in  chains 
was  consigned  to  the  solitude  of  a small  closet  con- 
venient to  the  kitchens,  for  my  lady  had  not  the  heart 
to  consign  of  her  own  accord  any  human  being  to  the 
Castle  dungeons. 

Big  Marget  returned  to  the  Sovereign’s  house  under 
the  escort  of  McIntyre,  where  the  two  acquainted 
Mistress  McCartney  with  the  matter  agitating  my  lady 
at  Donegall  Castle,  and  Lettice  sought  refuge  and  safety 
in  her  mother’s  bed,  hoping  to  save  herself  from  horrid 
dreams  of  great  men  and  big  horses  riding  in  rough 
haste  up  the  staircase  to  catch  her  for  having  gone  with 
my  lady  to  attend  a Conventicle ; while  Marget  and 
Willie,  at  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  bestirred  themselves 
and  set  their  faces  towards  their  little  home  on  the 
mountain  tops,  where  the  sun  lays  its  first  morning  kiss 
each  day  as  he  rises  and  ascends  the  heavens  in  his 
glory. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


Matters  had  settled  themselves  into  harmony  at 
Donegall  Castle  and  festivities  were  invented,  and  those 
in  contemplation  hastened  that  a fitting  succession  of 
entertainments  might  crown  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  and  Lord  Edward  Hyde.  Hunting  and 
hawking  parties  filled  the  morning  and  banquets  graced 
the  afternoons,  while  dances  spun  away  the  evenings. 
My  lady’s  great  ball  was  to  be  the  last  entertainment, 
and  to  be  on  the  eve  of  the  Duke’s  departure.  His 
grace  still  preserved  his  incognito,  although  my  lord, 
who  was  prouder  than  ever  of  his  guests  and  the  honour 
their  presence  conferred,  had  confided  the  secret  to  not 
a few  of  his  friends,  and  to  most  it  was  an  open  secret, 
and  the  incognito  only  nominal,  and  my  lady’s  ball,  than 
which  she  had  never  given  a greater,  was  to  be  attended 
by  all  the  elite  of  county  and  town. 

My  Lord  of  Donegall  was  in  transcendent  spirits  and 
the  Sovereign  hardly  a whit  less.  It  appeared  that 
Monmouth  was  so  enamoured  of  Lady  Ann  that  his 
lordship  expected  to  be  approached  on  the  subject  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance  before  his  grace’s  departure,  and 
it  was  a greater  one  than  his  lordship  had  ever  contem- 
plated on  behalf  of  his  favourite  daughter.  Lord  John 
Butler  had  been  the  object  both  of  my  lady  and  his  own 
aspirations  before,  but  Lord  John’s  interests  were 
evidently  in  decadence. 

My  lord  and  my  lady  were  in  entire  confidence  and 
concord  on  the  matter.  They  had  discussed  it  pro  and 
con  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  particularly  on  one 
night  of  enchantment  when  his  lordship  was  more  elated 
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than  usual  at  the  course  the  wooing  was  taking,  being  a 
very  sanguine  man  with  an  intensely  buoyant  tempera- 
ment, and  when  the  mercury  rose  in  him  it  went  sky 
high,  he  apparently  having  no  lid  of  discretion  whatever 
on  his  thought-box  : his  brains  must  needs  be  quite 
open  to  the  air  of  heaven  to  blow  them  whithersoever 
they  choose.  My  lady  and  he  both  put  their  heads 
into  one  night-cap  that  night  and  entered  into  every 
detail  such  a marriage  entailed,  the  most  pressing  point 
being  that  of  the  religion  of  a king  and  of  his  queen — 
Monmouth  as  king  and  my  lord’s  daughter  Lady  Ann 
his  queen. 

“ Haugh  ! ” said  my  lord,  “ they’re  every  one 
papishes  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  that’s  what 
they  are,  the  kings ; and  Ann  will  have  to  turn  ; what 
do  ye  say  to  that,  my  lady  ? But  my  wee  Annie  was 
never  troubled  with  much  brains  ; she  won’t  give  much 
bother  sticking  up  for  notions  of  her  own,  that’s  one 
comfort.  Women  have  no  business  with  religion : 
what’s  good  enough  for  their  men  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  them.  Eh,  my  lady  ! There  will  be  no 
more  of  yer  covenanting  tricks  and  dissenters  then. 
Ye  will  hev  to  quit  that,  my  lady.  But  Ann  will  hev  no 
trouble  at  all.  She  will  jist  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
but  get  as  near  the  queen  as  she  can  in  the  private 
chapel  an’  get  down  on  her  knees  an’  just  do  whatever 
the  queen  does.  She  will  soon  learn  to  thumb  the 
pudtherns  as  quick  as  another  an’  she  needn’t  say  a 
word  at  all — not  one  word  them  ones  says  although 
they  twiddle  their  thumbs  at  sich  a rate  with  their  aves 
an’  their  paters.” 

“ Indeed  an’  they  do  too,”  said  my  lady ; “ they 
say  they  are  cursing  the  Protestants  every  bead  they 
turn  over  an’  that’s  what  they  are  saying.  But,  Arthur, 
sure  ye  know  the  king  must  maintain  the  Protestant 
religion,  no  matter  what  he  may  be  privately  inclined 
to  ; that’s  the  law  of  the  land.” 

” H’aye  faith  ! Ye’re  right  there,  my  lady,  an’  the 
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block’s  no  joke  before  the  eyes  of  man  or  king.  Ha, 
they  were  quare  times  in  old  England  when  they  cut 
the  head  off  their  king — quare  times  troth  ! Is  it  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  Letitia,  since  the  cut  Charles’ 
head  off  ? ” 

“ There  is  no  need  for  Ann  to  turn,”  said  my  lady ; 
f‘  our  own  bishop  will  be  a very  good  monitor  for  her 
and  would  no  doubt  be  very  happy  to  go  to  Court  in 
her  train,  he  hath  ever  an  eye  to  high  places.  She 
hath  been  brought  up  in  the  church  of  the  State  and  she 
will  have  no  trouble  pretending  or  changing,  lay  that  off 
your  conscience,  my  lord,  and  out  of  your  calculations.” 

“ My  Annie,”  continued  his  lordship,  paying  not  the 
slightest  heed  to  anything  but  his  own  jubilant  thoughts, 
“ my  Annie  will  be  queen  of  England,  Queen  Anne  the 
First ! — that  is  to  be  sure  if  ye  leave  out  of  reckoning 
the  mother-in-law  of  the  most  high — the  grandmother 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  Queen  Ann.  Sure,  there’s  churches 
everywhere  dedicated  to  her,  an’  it’s  Queen  Ann  here  an’ 
it’s  Queen  Ann  there ; there  never  was  such  an  ado, 
there’s  not  many  mother’s-in-law  gets  so  many  high 
compliments,  I can  toll  you.  Some  of  them  sit  on  an  egg 
or  two  less.” 

“ Now,  Arthur,  sure  you  know  it  is  St.  Ann,  not 
Queen  Ann,  and  don’t  be  impious  and  irreligious  ; it’s 
a sin.” 

“ Well ! — what  else  ? wasn’t  that  what  I was  saying, 
but  ye  are  always  puttin’  in  yer  long  tongue,  my  lady. 
There  never  was  such  people  with  their  long  tongues  as 
the  Hicks’s.  That  blessed  brother  Bill  of  yours  is 
always  puttin’  his  cutty  in  among  spoons  an’  a never 
hev  ye  cured  of  it  yit.  Ye  cudn’t  cure  a Hicks  of  any- 
I thing  ; they  are  so  stiff-necked  and  proper  and  conceity, 
an’  they  are  always  better  than  everybody  else.  Queen 
Ann,  she’ll  be  ! that’s  what  she’ll  be  ! It  won’t  be  Ann 
Hyde  that’ll  be  queen,  but  my  Annie.  Ann  Hyde’s  dead 
an’  a hear  they’re  lookin’  out  for  another  quean  to  put 
in  her  place  for  James  Duke  of  York,  an’  be  all  accounts 
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he  has  as  many  as  he  can  well  work  with.  Annesley,  they 
tell  me,  hath  married  the  last  troublesome  one  an’  is 
gettin’  great  estates  in  Ireland  for  it,  d’ye  see.  Ye’ll  hev 
new  neighbours,  my  lady.  I say,  my  lady,  the  Sovereign’s 
struttin’  about  like  a peacock  swellin’  with  pride  ; it’s 
well  if  he  disn’t  get  a fall,  that’s  all  I’m  saying.  He’s 
gettin’  his  daughter  married  to  Master  O’Neill.  Faith ! 
it  might  clean  out  his  exchequer  for  him  if  he  gets  that 
match  accomplished  ; he’ll  give  all  he  has  to  get  his 
daughter  married  to  a prince — augh,  a prince  without  a 
kingdom  ! It’s  dear  an’  dry  work  givin’  all  he  has  for 
one  bond  of  matrimony.  He’s  terrible  proud  of  it,  but 
she’ll  hev  to  turn  papish  if  my  wee  Annie  doesn’t ! The 
O’Neills  were  never  anything  else  ! they  were  the 
leaders  of  the  malignants  ! ” 

“ Hush  ! Arthur,  pray  ! Ye  were  the  leader  of  the 
malignants  thyself.  What  else  are  we  ? — Royalists  ! 
But  the  State  is  the  State  and  I’m  sure  I have  no 
objections.  I shall  be  very  happy,  and  where  is  the  use 
of  talking  so  much  over  what  never  will  be  questioned. 
But  I should  like  Ann  to  be  under  the  Queen’s  protec- 
tion. Queen  Catherine  is  an  honourable  woman  all  the 
world  doth  say,  and  fond  of  Monmouth,  and  I do  not 
love  the  king  with  all  his  capers  and  nonsense  : when  a 
man  grows  old  he  should  grow  wit.  I have  no  patience 
with  a man  when  he  sees  another  woman  turning  his 
astonished  eyes  in  his  head  like  a couple  of  boiled 
gooseberries  bobbing  in  a dish  of  syrup  and  crying 
■ Who’s  that,  who’s  that  ? ’ Troth,  I’m  like  to  have 
the  jaundice  and  do  feel  sick.  Can’t  they  leave 
any  clean  thing  to  make  another  man  a wife  or 
must  every  one  be  putting  up  with  his  neighbours’ 
leavings  ? ” 

“ Huts,  woman,  don’t  fache  ; God  made  men  so,  let 
them  pass  ; they  feel  no  happier  than  thou  for  the  other 
woman’s  looking  at  some  one  else  and  all  the  world’s 
agog  at  cross  purposes.” 

The  Sovereign,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  had  more 
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than  one  iron  in  the  fire.  The  Sovereign  never  fired  his 
fowling-piece  but  he  brought  down  five  birds  at  one 
discharge.  He  did  not  fire  till  he  had  fire  within  range, 
and  if  he  could  manage  seven  you  should  see  a proud 
man.  He  was  none  of  your  poor  creatures  with  a single 
idea  and  that  a stale  and  commonplace  one.  He  fished 
with  long  lines  and  laid  deep  plots  and  counterplots. 
As  my  Lord  of  Donegall  had  said,  he  felt  flourishing  in 
the  world.  He  felt  high,  happy,  proud  and  prosperous, 
but  you  could  not  expect  all  this  to  exist  without  a 
single  drop  of  gall  in  the  cup,  perchance  more  than  one, 
and  the  Sovereign  had  drops  in  the  plural. 

On  a morning  when  he  felt  thus  well,  he  presided  at 
the  town  council  in  the  Market  House,  where  it  then 
sat,  directly  opposite  the  Castle  gate.  The  business 
pertaining  thereunto  was  all  but  complete  when  Farmer 
Danghimout  of  Gutterduckhim  entered  like  an  evil 
spirit,  an  ill-groomed,  mean-looking  old  man  filled  with 
excessive  confidence,  who  proposed  to  set  himself  up  to 
bullbait  the  whole  council. 

It  was  a nasty  business,  and  not  a man  of  the  council 
would  approach  what  he  proposed  any  more  than  he 
would  embrace  the  plague,  least  of  all  the  Sovereign. 
He  was  solemnly  laying  before  the  magistrates  the 
charge  of  witchcraft  on  a fellow  creature,  and  a defence- 
less woman,  himself  as  chief  witness,  and  with  a dozen 
others  to  bear  testimony  to  the  same  charge. 

It  was  Mistress  Fairfield  of  Glenburnfoot  he  charged, 
and  he  was  bent  on  compelling,  by  the  force  of  his  own 
furious  will  and  malignancy,  the  most  important  men  of 
Belfast  to  proceed  against  her  willy  nilly.  Now  the 
Sovereign  had  ignored  his  proposals  for  a marriage 
between  Dick  and  little  Lettice.  Cares  had  ridden  him 
too  fast  at  the  time  he  received  the  proposal  to  suffer 
him  to  attend  to  it,  and  he  had  suffered  it  to  wait, 
suffered  it  to  hang  fire,  and  he  was  now  very  glad,  for  a 
finer  dish  sat  upon  his  board,  a dish  that,  to  the 
Sovereign,  was  extremely  inviting.  Master  O’Neill  had, 
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at  the  invitation  of  the  McCartneys,  become  their  guest, 
and  a betrothal  was  just  ratified  between  O’Neill  and 
Lettice  which,  as  Lord  Donegall  had  said,  gratified  the 
Sovereign  just  as  much  as  his  lordship’s  own  prospects 
gratified  him,  and  the  Sovereign  was  proud  and  pros- 
perous and  forgot  all  about  old  Abraham  and  Dick.  He 
had  also  proposed  an  alliance  between  his  second  son 
George  and  Mistress  Fairfield’s  eldest  daughter,  Rosa- 
mond ; my  Lord  of  Donegall  had  been  the  negotiant  and 
had  done  it  with  the  utmost  grace  and  bonhomie,  and  all 
sides  were  vastly  pleased  and  gratified  : the  settlements 
were  in  course  of  preparation  and  no  obstacle  appeared 
on  the  horizon.  The  farmer,  therefore,  as  you  may 
see,  was  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  was  in  consequence 
in  a black,  revengeful  fury.  Therefore,  to  spoil  the 
Sovereign’s  match,  he  proposed  to  compel  him  and  the 
city  magnets,  magisterial  and  clerical,  to  proceed 
against  Mistress  Fairfield  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft. 

“ I watched  her,”  said  he,  “ an’  she’s  out  at  day- 
break every  morning  with  a broom  gatherin’  the  dew 
and  bewitching  people’s  cows  an’  takin’  the  butter  off 
the  churn.  Why  man  alive  ! she  gathers  crockfulls  of 
dew  an'  it  turns  intil  goold.  Her  house  is  full  till  the 
rafters  with  it ; there  never  was  anything  like  what  she 
hes ; an’  her  daughters  wash  their  faces  in  it  an’  that’s 
what  makes  them  so  purty : they  are  like  painted 
pictures  or  wax  dolls.  They’re  not  real,  they’re  the 
daughters  of  a witch,  an’  that’s  what  she  is,  the  owl 
witch,  that’s  what  she  is  ! An’  at  first  a did  not  know 
what  she  wus  doin’,  that’s  where  I was  the  poor  bockin  ; 
a never  thought  what  she  wus  efther,  but  faith — she 
didna  lave  me  long  in  doubt.” 

The  Council  pricked  up  its  ears  ; every  one  knew  a 
marriage  was  being  contracted  between  the  Sovereign’s 
son  and  the  widow's  daughter.  Every  one  quaked  and 
trembled  in  those  days  at  a hint  of  witchcraft : it  was 
so  easy  to  make  the  malicious  charge,  to  fill  the  vulgar 
mind  with  fear  and  rouse  their  malignant  superstitious 
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fury  and  how  impossible,  once  made  public,  to  get  it 
quelled  and  suppressed  again.  It  was  a horrible  and 
fiendish  charge  and  meant  burning  at  the  stake  for  the 
person  so  accused  ; they  had  no  means  of  defence,  none 
would  listen  to  self-justification  from  the  lips  of  a witch. 

The  Sovereign  saw  the  old  man’s  object  and  the 
danger  accruing.  Neither  he  nor  any  man  in  the  town 
dared  support  or  defend  the  widow  without  running  the 
certain  risk  of  sharing  her  fate,  if  the  matter  were 
allowed  headway  or  publicity.  He  saw  his  measures 
must  be  instantaneous  and  drastic  if  they  were  intended 
to  do  any  good.  He  was  a man  of  tremendous  will 
power  as  well  as  of  enormous  physical  force.  He  rose 
to  his  feet,  his  neighbouring  counsellors  shrunk  and 
quailed  in  their  seats  at  sight  of  his  passion,  his  swarthy 
face  was  livid  ; all  the  wild  beast  that  is  in  a man’s 
nature  leaped  to  his  eyes,  which  emitted  currents  of 
electricity  which  shocked  and  thrilled  those  present. 
They  feared  him,  but  could  not  well  have  told  had  they 
been  asked  what  it  was  exactly  they  did  fear.  It  was 
his  strength,  his  superior  intellect,  his  kingly  nature,  they 
feared,  Power  ; — that  sort  of  majesty  which  in  ancient 
Rome  and  Athens  they  attributed  to  Gods  and  demi- 
gods ; Power — mental  and  physical  power  combined. 
He  took  the  old  fellow  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  him. 

“ Dastard  ! ” said  he  in  deep  tones  ; “ by  God’s 
death,  man,  if  ye  ever  dare  to  so  much  as  breathe  in 
thine  own  false  heart  such  a charge  I will  bring  thy  old 
villain’s  head  to  the  block.  Dost  not  know  thou  hast 
by  thy  words  laid  thyself  open  to  a charge  of  conspiring 
to  murder,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a virtuous  and 
honourable  lady.  ’Twill  be  the  Crown  will  prosecute 
thee  and  I and  every  man  of  this  council  can  bear 
witness  against  thee  and  Zounds  ! we’ll  do  it  too  ! Dost 
hear  me?  ” 

The  old  craven  whimpered.  “ Augh ! well. 
Sovereign,  ye  didn’t  treat  me  right,  ye  know  ye  didn’t ; 
ye  put  a slight  upon  my  Dick  an'  me,  an’  ye  hev  robbed 
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the  nest  my  Dick  an’  me  found,  that’s  what  ye  done. 
Interfered  an’  tuck  the  widow’s  daughter  aff  me,  an’  the 
fortune  too,  that’s  what  ye  done,  an’  a lave  it  till  this 
honourable  council  here  if  it’s  fair  wan  man  snokin’ 
intil  another  man’s  nest  an’  robbin’  it ; that’s  what  ye 
done,  Sovereign,  an’  ye  can’t  deny  it.” 

The  tears  trickled  down  his  old  roguish  face,  sur- 
rounded by  its  shock  of  unwashed  grey  hair,  and  a sob 
choked  his  utterance  which  appeared  to  end  in  the 
words  : “ That’s  what  ye  done,  Sovereign.” 

The  Sovereign  shook  him  as  a dog  shakes  a rat. 

” Go  ! ” he  said  ; “ Go  ! an’  if  thou  ever  darest  to 
so  much  as  open  thy  lips  again  on  the  subject  I’ll  charge 
thee  with  the  crime.  Keep  the  block  before  thine  eyes, 
man,  and  perchance  'twill  save  thy  old  villain’s  neck. 
Go  ! ” 

He  went  and  the  Council  breathed  freely  again. 
That  was  one  of  the  unpleasant  drops  the  Sovereign  had 
in  his  cup,  but  ’twas  not  enough ; he  had  yet  another, 
and  ’twas  not  a whit  less  unpleasant,  although  entirely 
of  another  nature. 

My  Lord  of  Donegall  and  he  were  much  elated  by  the 
prospective  marriages  in  their  families  : the  O’Neill 
McCartney  betrothal  was  a fait  accompli,  the  Monmouth 
Chichester  alliance  appeared  on  the  verge  of  completion. 
Any  moment  might  bring  the  wonderful  affair  to  a crisis. 
My  lord  had  poked  the  Sovereign  with  his  walking  cane 
and  they  had  both  laughed  prodigiously  and  offered 
each  other  snuff  out  of  each  other’s  boxes,  and  were  as 
confidential  and  loving  as  a pair  of  turtledoves.  But 
after  that  a whaup  appeared  in  the  nest. 

The  Sovereign  had  a secret  on  his  conscience  which 
ought  to  be  confided  to  Lord  Donegall  and  which  he 
dared  not  confide  if  he  wished  to  retain  his  lordship’s 
friendship  and  not  receive  a death-blow  from  the  hand 
of  the  irate  gentleman,  as  the  messengers  of  evil  tidings 
so  often  receive  for  their  communication,  for  they  not 
seldom  communicate  their  tidings  maliciously ! The 
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Sovereign  did  not  feel  malicious  towards  his  lordship, 
and  it  preyed  on  his  mind  till  it  sapped  nearly  all  his 
happiness  away,  but  he  simply  dared  not  approach  him 
with  it.  He  looked  out  of  miserable  eyes  at  my  lord  as 
he  rolled  about  jubilant  and  facetious,  cracking  jokes 
and  taking  snuff  with  everybody  : he  was  so  happy. 
All  men  were  his  friends  and  he  the  friend  of  all.  Master 
O’Neill  had  whispered  the  secret  to  James  McCartney 
and  James  had  repeated  it  to  his  father,  and  the  two 
latter  gazed  in  each  other’s  eyes. 

“ It  is  true,  James,”  the  father  said,  the  blood 
standing  still  in  his  veins  from  the  shock  he  had  received 
and  there  was  a note  in  his  voice  craving  a denial  or  at 
least  a doubt. 

“ True  ! ” returned  the  son,  “ faith,  father,  I fear 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  O’Neill  declares  all  the  world 
knows  well  there  is  a Duchess  of  Monmouth,  and  not 
only  so  but  another  lady  as  well  who  is  just  as  well 
known  but  who  can  never  be  the  duchess.  He  hath 
both  a wife  and  an  acknowledged  mistress,  and  my  lord 
ought  to  know  it,  but  who  is  to  tell  him  ? that  is  the 
query.” 

Both  brooded  about  with  this  load  on  their  con- 
sciences and  the  morning  of  the  ball  arrived.  The 
morning  was  to  be  devoted  to  hawking  and  buck 
hunting  ; such  as  followed  the  chase  could  find  splendid 
bucks  in  the  Cromac  Woods,  and  my  lady,  who  loved 
hawking  best,  had  also  a fair  bevy  of  ladies  and  splendid 
gentlemen  to  bear  her  company. 

The  whole  company  were  to  ride  out  to  Cromac 
Woods  and  assemble  in  one  of  the  passes  or  open  glades 
which  my  lord  had  found  it  necessary  to  have  made  in 
various  directions  to  serve  as  roads  or  passages,  so 
dense  in  some  parts  was  the  forest.  All  the  nobles  and 
gentry  from  several  counties  had  come  to  attend  both 
the  hunt  and  the  ball,  and  the  woods  were  brilliant  with 
the  gay  attire  of  both  belle  and  swain  upon  their  splendid 
horses.  Ringing  horns,  gay  laughter  and  merriment 
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mingled  with  an  occasional  bay  from  the  dogs  and  loud 
orders  from  huntsmen  and  many  a tally-ho  from  the 
happy  hearted  attendants  on  both  dogs  and  horses,  were 
echoed  by  the  rabble  which  followed. 

The  hawking  party  were  to  assemble  in  the  cherry 
orchard  which  formed  part  of  the  graceful  gardens,  with 
their  trellised  bowers  and  velvet  lawns  reaching  to  the 
water’s  edge,  where  swans  floated  upon  the  river,  the 
Owen  Varra,  whose  blue  waters  flowed  through  the 
grounds  and  were  spanned  by  artistic  bridges  and 
covered  with  pleasure  boats. 

Teddy  Verdurer  in  his  best  buckskins,  with  the 
jesses  of  my  lady’s  favourite  hawk  round  his  arm  and 
the  bird  on  his  wrist  awaiting  the  order  to  take  off  the 
hood,  was  well  in  evidence  amongst  his  companions  in 
falconry  and  the  chase.  My  lord  kept  many  splendid 
hounds  of  various  breeds  and  a fine  day’s  sport  was 
looked  forward  to. 

James  McCartney  had,  during  these  days,  passed 
through  a phase  of  life  none  the  less  deep  and  dark  and 
bitter  that  it  had  been  all  confined  to  his  own  heart, 
excepting  here  and  there,  where  it  had  ventured  to  peep 
out  to  be  spyed  upon  by  a mocking,  careless  world.  He 
had  had  to  lay  down  his  hopes  on  the  altar  upon  which 
all  hopes  are  laid,  to  give  up  his  ambitious  aspirations  to 
marry  Lady  Ann  Chichester,  and  his  soul  swooned  in 
darkness. 

The  gunshot  wound  he  had  received  was  almost 
healed,  but  his  mind  passed  through  black  waters,  and 
those  who  encountered  him  in  those  days  thought  he 
was  growing  into  a madman  with  bad  temper.  It 
was  his  only  outlet  for  a sick  soul.  So  strong  a man  as 
he  did  not  find  it  easy  to  abide  by  the  decrees  of  Fate 
to  lay  down  self  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  give  up  his 
hopes  without  a struggle  and  walk  on  through  life 
humbly,  asking  nothing,  unable  to  see  anything  for  a 
time  but  blackness  and  despair.  Time  the  healer, 
however,  shed  its  balm,  and  having  plenty  of  occupation 
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lie  did  not  take  to  unlicensed  living  nor  yet  go  under. 
He  became  sardonic,  biting  in  his  jests,  but  he  became 
able  to  jest,  and  the  very  fact  showed  the  mercury  within 
was  on  the  rising  grade.  He  had  a fit  of  malicious 
rejoicing  and  chuckling  and  crowing  now  that  Lady 
Ann’s  splendid  marriage  with  Monmouth  should  never 
take  place,  but  his  mind  having  undergone  the  rending 
pang  of  disillusionment,  he  did  not  any  longer  wish  to 
marry  her  himself.  He  had  loved  Lady  Ann — his  concep- 
tion of  her — he  was  in  love  with  his  own  idea,  a glow- 
ing splendid  idea,  clothed  and  adorned  with  splendid 
qualities  to  please  his  vivid  fancy  excited  by  bounding 
ambition.  But  his  idea  was  not  slight,  pretty  Lady 
Ann.  She  was  a gentle,  sweet-tempered,  petted,  very 
young  person,  a little  shallow  in  character,  vastly 
flattered  and  pampered  everywhere,  and  in  consequence 
she  was  gracious  and  smiling  and  would  have  given  her 
hand  to  be  kissed  by  a hundred  swains,  but  she  would 
then  have  run  and  flung  her  arms  round  her  father’s 
neck  and  vowed  she  would  never  love  any  one  but  he 
and  would  never,  never  leave  him,  and  all  with  the 
utmost  sincerity.  She  did  not  love  with  the  mad  sort 
of  passion  James  McCartney  did ; she  was  tranquil, 
sweet  and  transient.  James  McCartney  did  not  know 
her  ; his  warm  fancy  had  beheld  her  for  a brief  space 
and  he  built  up  an  idol  and  worshipped  it  intensely, 
thought  she  would  be  a splendid  grand  dame,  proud 
and  imperious,  who  would  help  him  sway  the  world 
according  to  his  desires  ; strong  and  highly  intellectual 
— a queen  among  women — the  sort  of  woman  in  short 
he  admired  he  set  up,  and  he  called  her  Lady  Ann. 

The  idol  was  bound  to  come  down  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  real  Lady  Ann  step  forth.  She  was  ever  indeed 
revealing  herself  plainly  enough,  but  he  was  unable  to 
read  truly  ; his  fancy  was  fevered  and  his  opportunities 
of  seeing  her  few  and  brief,  and  his  earnestness  so 
intense  and  nervous  that  he  missed  the  mark. 

Lady  Ann  feared  his  love-making.  She  had  been 
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sweet  and  gracious  but  still  afraid,  and  had  been  glad 
of  any  attentions  from  others  to  save  her  from  what,  in 
him,  showed  itself  to  her.  Her  parents  wished  her  to 
make  a splendid  marriage.  Ann  was  dazzled  and  was 
as  ever  perfectly  pliable  in  their  hands.  So  James 
had  fallen  from  the  land  of  enchantment,  was  sick, 
but  now  somewhat  recovered,  although  still  sulky  and 
unwilling  to  admit  anything. 

There  was  another  lady  who  answered  all  his  re- 
quirements down  to  the  last  point  from  head  to  heel. 
He  was  well  aware  of  it,  but  the  sulky  man  was  resent- 
fully bitter,  refused  consolation,  and  would  neither 
admit  nor  recognize  anything,  and  when  he  encountered 
Mistress  Alice  Pakenham  he  was  aggressively  surly  to 
her  or  flung  some  cutting  jibe  at  her — not  directly,  but 
to  any  other  person  across  her  face.  Alice  was  proud 
and  sensitive,  and  to  her  he  was  nothing  but  grunting 
silence,  full  of  angry  passion,  and  the  world  did  not  go 
with  these  two  very  well  then. 

The  sports  of  the  morning  passed  off  without  a flaw. 
The  banquet  of  the  afternoon  showed  my  lord’s 
sumptuousness  and  opulence  in  its  second  stage  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  ball  the  third  stage,  and  time  ran  at 
a swift  pace  into  the  small  hours  of  the  next  morning. 
My  lady  had  actually  persuaded  Mistress  Fairfield  to 
leave  her  retirement  and  bring  her  daughters  to  the 
ball,  and  the  young  bride  of  George  McCartney,  junior, 
created  a sensation  by  her  graceful  loveliness,  and 
Lettice  McCartney  embraced  the  whole  family  alter- 
nately in  a rapture  of  affectionate  effusiveness  and 
burnt  her  pretty  face  and  fingers  pulling  roast  chestnuts 
out  of  the  fire  to  read  her  luck,  for  the  ball  took  place  on 
All  Hallow’s  Eve,  and  pretended  to  forget  all  about 
Master  O’Neill  the  while,  the  latter  paying  his  devoirs 
to  her  with  all  the  accomplished  grace  of  a courtier,  as 
he  was. 

Monmouth  never  left  Lady  Ann’s  side,  and  the  two 
mooned  about  or  danced  together  as  if  they  would 
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dance  away  into  another  life,  and  my  lord  continued  to 
look  on  with  gratification,  but  not  so  full  a gratification 
as  before,  for  no  matter  whence  it  came  or  why  a pang 
of  doubt  would  now  and  then  shoot  through  him. 

Monmouth  had  never  littered  a solitary  word  of 
marriage  of  any  kind  to  him  nor  had  Lord  Edward  for 
him,  and  time  flew  faster  and  faster,  and  only  a few  hours 
remained  and  to-morrow  they  would  be  gone.  But 
still  he  quieted  his  misgivings,  all  would  be  well ; he 
was  sure,  all  would  be  well. 

The  Sovereign,  distracted  and  wretched  with  ob- 
serving my  lord,  was  unable  to  amuse  himself  in  any 
definite  way  amongst  his  friends,  for  neither  James  nor 
he  had  been  able  to  face  the  storm  if  they  had  dared 
approach  him  with  the  tale  they  had  to  tell.  They  had 
consulted  with  O’Neill  and  a plot  was  laid.  The 
Sovereign  should  beguile  his  lordship  into  an  ante- 
chamber adjoining  my  lady’s  withdrawing  room,  and 
there  O’Neill,  Lord  Edward  and  James  McCartney 
should  find  themselves.  O’Neill  would  subtly  introduce 
the  subject  of  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  whereupon 
James  McCartney,  affecting  to  hear  it  for  the  first  time, 
would  snatch  at  it  and  compel  Lord  Edward  to  confess 
to  the  whole  tale  in  my  lord’s  presence. 

It  was  done.  Lord  Edward,  with  one  eyebrow  up 
and  one  eyebrow  lowering  down  till  the  eye  beneath 
was  almost  closed,  scowled  furiously,  knew  he  was 
cornered,  and  his  hand  trembled  and  fiddled  with  his 
sword’s  hilt,  but  was  restrained  by  his  contempt  for  the 
social  standing  of  his  antagonist  and  would  not  deign 
to  draw  it,  for  that  antagonist  pinned  him  tight  and 
plied  him  with  a thousand  questions  which  in  Lord 
Donegall’s  presence — astonished  and  dumbfounded 
presence — he  dared  not  refuse  to  answer  or  deny.  It 
was  out  and  my  lord  uttered  never  a word,  never  a word, 
only  James  McCartney  and  the  Sovereign  stayed  with 
his  lordship  in  his  own  private  apartment  through  such 
few  hours  as  remained  till  the  morrow. 
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My  lord  never  spoke,  but  now  and  then  scanned  with 
a cold  eye  a quantity  of  firearms  which  hung  in  pro- 
fusion about  the  walls  intermingled  with  many  emblems 
of  the  chase.  The  only  notice  he  gave  the  Sovereign 
was  an  occasional  pinch  of  snuff  he  accepted  from  the 
Sovereign’s  box,  but  which  he  did  not  carry  to  his 
nose  but  let  fall  as  if  he  had  forgotten  he  held  it  in 
his  finger.  And  James  McCartney,  who  told  in- 
numerable slow  stories  without  the  shadow  of  the 
smallest  listening  ear  given  to  them,  was  rewarded  by 
an  occasional  tap  of  my  lord’s  finger  tips  on  his  shoulder 
— a little  pat  given  in  a kindly  way  but  in  an  entirely 
absent-minded  one. 

The  Sovereign’s  lady,  Mistress  McCartney,  and  his 
daughter,  Mistress  Lockhard,  knowing  all,  withdrew. 
Lettice  McCartney,  who  with  Mistress  James  Waring 
and  little  Fanny  Fairfield  were  undergoing  an  attack 
of  teasing  from  a young  country  curate  by  the  name  of 
Swift,  who  was  Jane  Waring’s  lover  and  who  was  sum- 
ming the  three  young  damsels  up  as  a nice  set  of 
queans,  and  sent  her  off  to  withdraw  Lady  Ann  from 
the  Duke’s  company.  Lettice,  little  Fanny,  and  Lady 
Ann  slept  all  together  in  one  bed  that  night  like  three 
rosy  cherubs  entwined  in  each  other’s  arms. 

The  morrow  came,  the  guard  of  honour  brilliantly 
equipped,  the  Sovereign,  the  dignitaries  of  the  town 
and  of  the  church  with  two  hundred  nobles  and  gentle- 
men were  in  attendance  and  formed  an  escort  for  the 
Duke’s  departure.  A frigate,  belonging  to  the  Sovereign, 
was  placed  at  his  grace’s  service,  the  warmest  adieux 
were  made,  his  grace  kissing  my  lady  French  fashion  on 
either  cheek,  as  also  her  daughter  and  Mistress  Alice 
Pakenham,  and  receiving  many  pleasant  words  of  fare- 
well. A great  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  per- 
mitted to  kiss  his  grace’s  hand,  after  which  they  all 
retired  to  the  battlements  to  watch  the  departure. 

My  lord  waited  on  his  grace  to  the  very  water’s  edge, 
not  disdaining  to  enter  the  water  even  up  to  the  knees 
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gracious  and  smiling,  for  my  lord  had  now  the  lid  of 
discretion  very  well  adjusted  on  his  thought-box  and 
was  flat  enough  and  steady  on  his  feet,  remembering 
that  princes  are  princes  and  may  become  kings,  and 
subjects  are  still  subjects,  no  matter  how  high,  and  have 
necks  that  ’twere  wise  to  take  care  on,  and  received 
from  the  gracious  Duke  the  last  letter  received  by  him 
from  his  majesty  with  the  diamond  with  the  king’s  face 
graven  thereon  embedded  in  the  seal  as  a parting 
souvenir,  and  all  the  nobles  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
his  lordship,  presented  the  Duke  with  a handsome 
subsidy  in  gold  broad  pieces  and  a great  many  rich  and 
splendid  gifts  besides. 

The  frigate  weighed  anchor,  sailed  out  into  the 
lough,  and  sailed  away  past  the  Coplands,  beyond  into 
the  Channel,  and  the  Duke,  Lord  Edward  and  Master 
O’Neill  were  gone,  and  the  fair  shores  of  Erin  knew 
them  no  more,  and  my  lord  had  had  no  proposals  of 
marriage  or  giving  in  marriage.  So  ended  his  dreams 
of  an  alliance  with  a prince  and  of  placing  his  daughter 
on  the  mighty  throne  of  England.  May  our  dreams, 
dear  reader,  yours  and  mine,  end  no  worse.  Lady  Ann 
married  before  a year  was  over  Lord  John  Bulter,  who 
soon  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  Earl  of 
Gowran. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


The  household  of  Gutterduckhim  had  come  through  a 
strange  phase.  Not  long  after  the  old  farmer’s  charge 
against  Mistress  Fairfield  to  the  town  council  of  Belfast, 
a letter  had  arrived  for  Dick  summoning  him  before  the 
Church  session  and  a special  committee  to  receive 
Church  discipline  for  the  social  and  moral  offence  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  To  complicate  matters  he 
had  made  a hasty  marriage  without  the  consent  or 
knowledge  of  his  own  parents,  and  importuned  by  her 
parents  had  brought  a very  young  wife  and  set  her 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  Gutterduckhim  family. 
Then  had  arrived  the  letter  from  Messrs.  Adair,  Lipen- 
lug  and  Company,  and  after  the  amount  of  family  abuse 
Dick  had  received  for  his  conduct  and  the  amount  of 
repentant  regret  he  suffered  on  his  own  account,  he  was 
in  a lachrymose  condition,  lacking  the  moral  courage  to 
uphold  himself  or  conceal  from  his  parents  the  purport 
of  the  communication. 

Fury  seized  the  old  man.  He  would  not  suffer  Dick 
to  appear  at  their  citation  : he  would  go  himself  to 
refute  their  charges,  to  outbadger  them,  to  confute  and 
confuse  them  one  and  all  on  their  own  ground,  for  he 
thought  himself  well  able  single-handed  so  to  do.  One 
awful  encounter  he  had  with  them,  where  he  raged  in 
such  a fury  that  he  alarmed  that  religious  body,  but 
although  he  broke  through  all  ordinary  rules  of  social 
and  moral  conduct  and  integrity  and  through  all 
religious  obligations  he  did  not  overthrow  their  argu- 
ments or  charges,  and  they  commanded  Dick  to  sit 
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literally  (for  so  ’twas  the  fashion  in  those  days)  on  the 
stool  of  repentance  in  face  of  their  religious  assembly 
and  metaphorically  in  the  face  of  the  world. 

The  old  man  raged  and  scolded  night  and  day — 
night  and  day,  lying  awake  at  night,  planning  what  he 
would  say  and  repeating  over  and  over  again  what  he 
had  planned,  till  at  length  he  fell  to  weeping  floods 
and  torrents  of  tears  of  humiliation  and  mortification. 
Softening  of  the  brain  set  in,  and  he  lay  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  his  unworthy  life  flickering  out. 
These  religious  persons  went  to  visit  him  as  being 
sick  and  afflicted,  separately  and  collectively,  praying 
long  prayers,  many  expressing  their  keen  regret  at  what 
had  occurred,  but  the  farmer  heard  them  not : he  was 
beyond  this  world,  and  his  wife  accused  them  of  his 
death. 

“ Get  up  aff  yer  knees  pratin’  there,”  she  said. 
“Ye  hev  hounded  him  till  his  death.  I know  nothing 
about  the  next  world  an’  neither  do  you,  but  mark  my 
words  ye’ll  pay  for  what  ye  hev  done  before  ye  leave 
this  one.  Look  to  it,  merciless  fiends  that  ye  are. 
Your  prayers  are  an  affront  to  man,  to  say  nothing  of 
an  almighty  God.  Abraham  had  no  mercy  himself  in 
his  dealings  with  other  folks,  but  that  in  nowise  excuses 
you.  Ye  have  been  the  tools  that  hev  brought  him  to 
his  reward,  and  in  like  manner  ye’ll  be  brought  to  your 
own.  Ye’ll  get-yer  pay  in  kind,  jist  what  ye  give,  that’s 
what  ye’ll  get,  mind  that.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a tooth,  an’  that’s  true.  Swarmin’  an’ 
swarmin’  the  whole  country  till  it’s  nothing  but  black 
coats  that’s  the  fashion  now,  an’  not  a decent  day’s 
work  out  of  the  whole  of  you  with  your  long  sermons 
and  longer  prayers.  God  knows  two  or  three  of  ye’s 
enough  to  serve  the  whole  nation  ” (unconsciously 
endorsing  Queen  Elizabeth’s  trenchant  statement). 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Lettice  McCartney  had  been  betrothed  to  O’Neill, 
and  on  the  invitation  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  the 
beautiful  Countess  of  Chesterfield,  Lettice  had  been 
permitted  to  go  to  England  under  the  wing  of  the  wife 
of  the  Lord  Deputy  of  the  time,  whom  my  lady  of 
Donegall  had  persuaded  to  take  charge  of  her  and  so 
pay  a visit  to  the  family  of  the  Postmaster-General  at 
his  Manor  house  in  Kent.  Lady  Donegall  had  given 
Jenny  Thimble  to  Lettice  to  be  her  tire  woman,  and  the 
two  had  set  out,  in  considerable  trepidation,  but  in  as 
high  glee  as  their  other  feelings  would  permit.  The 
journey  was  long  and  dreary,  most  of  it  being  by  sea. 

Lettice  was  received  warmly  by  her  future  husband 
and  family,  and  matters  went  very  well  for  perhaps  a 
week  or  so.  Lettice  was  young  and  undisciplined  in 
her  feelings  and  not  lenient  in  her  judgments.  If  she 
were  angry  why  she  fired  up,  if  she  were  delighted  she 
flung  her  arms  about  and  kissed  the  object  of  her 
delight,  and  above  all  she  was  sharp-tongued  like  her 
elder  brother  and  a severe  critic,  without  mercy — and 
it  must  be  confessed — without  any  gratitude  or  con- 
sideration or  sense  of  honour  towards  her  entertainers. 

O’Neill  had  several  sisters  who  were  sharp,  perhaps, 
on  little  Lettice,  and  Lettice  soon  found  herself  bickering 
with  the  young  women  as  she  would  have  done  with  her 
intimate  bosom  friends  at  home  if  they  deliberately  laid 
themselves  out  to  wound  and  tease  her,  for  she  had  a 
mighty  high  spirit,  Mistress  Lettice,  and  could  give  a 
Roland  for  an  Oliver  as  sharply  as  another. 
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The  young  ladies  found  the  weak  place  in  her  armour 
and  shot  a hundred  little  darts  into  it  in  a day,  and 
Lettice  writhed  and  wriggled  and  did  the  best  she  could, 
but  did  not  do  well  till  she  invented  a means  of  solace 
by  writing  long  letters  home  every  day  in  which  she 
criticized  her  hosts  from  head  to  heel,  from  the  crown 
of  their  heads  to  the  soles  of  their  feet,  from  Daniel 
O’Neill  himself  and  my  lady  Chesterfield  that  was,  to 
the  younger  girl  with  a mole  on  her  nose  and  the  eldest 
with  red  hair  and  the  third  with  a rambling  eye  and  the 
fourth  with  a large  nose  bent  to  one  side.  Lettice  let 
out  her  heart  in  this  direction,  for  it  was  a sore  little 
heart  full  of  the  rankling  arrows  her  relations-in-law 
shot  in  so  freely.  Lettice’s  weak  point,  which  they  had 
discovered,  was  jealousy.  She  was  jealous  of  O’Neill 
paying  too  much  attention  to  other  ladies  of  his  ac- 
quaintance in  her  presence. 

He  was  a handsome,  young  gentleman,  and  had 
plenty  of  lady  admirers  which  pleased  him  mighty  well, 
and  he  never  was  so  happy  nor  so  gay  nor  so  jolly  as 
when  in  the  midst  of  a score,  pulling,  teasing,  and 
jesting,  and  in  an  inconsequent  way  making  love  to 
them  every  one.  This  Lettice  resented,  for  she  had 
higher  notions  of  fidelity  than  just  that,  and  she  thought 
her  lover  should  possess  the  same  and  be  as  sincere  and 
as  trustworthy  as  herself.  Betrothal  and  marriage  in 
her  eyes,  if  it  meant  anything,  meant  one  man  and  one 
woman  laying  aside  all  thought  of  others  and  faithfully 
clinging  to  one  another,  so  she  was  hurt,  angry,  and 
jealous. 

The  young  ladies  perceived  it — so  did  Dan,  too,  for 
that  matter — and  when  Master  Dan  was  absent  always 
took  occasion  to  hint,  no  matter  where  he  might  be, 
that  there  were  young  ladies  in  plenty  there  whom  he 
admired  and  whom  he  went  specially  to  see.  Every 
lady,  old  or  young,  they  could  possibly  present  they 
laughed  and  said  they  were  in  love  with  Dan ; and  Dan, 
without  words,  verified  their  statements  and  affected 

u 
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and  encouraged  devotion  of  that  kind  till  Lettice 
became  an  actual  little  fury. 

Dan  was  much  absent ; fact  was  Dan  was  the  sort 
of  young  gentleman  who  cannot  remain  at  home  any 
time  and  keep  an  amiable  temper.  Dan  was  a rover, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  took  place  in  his  absence, 
but  no  one  could  say  without  his  knowledge.  If  Lettice 
took  for  granted  he  did  not  know,  she  found  he  did.  It 
was  all  done  by  nagging  suggestions,  and  the  un- 
certainty and  doubt,  the  lack  of  trust  and  fear,  did 
the  rest.  Lettice’s  letters  became  a caution,  and  she 
scolded  the  family  like  a little  stone  chat. 

Now  history  records  that  in  those  days  no  letter  ever 
went  through  post  but  was  opened  and  a cop}.7  taken  and 
registered  for  police  information,  and  a regular  staff  of 
postal  servants  was  employed  for  this  purpose  ; there- 
fore no  letter  ever  left  the  household  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  that  did  not  have  its  contents  placed  on  the 
police  roll.  Lettice’s  letters  were  so  dealt  with  and  the 
Postmaster-General’s  attention  drawn  to  them.  At 
first  he  was  amused,  then  he  became  indignant  at  the 
little  hussy’s  impertinence  in  taking  off  the  failings  of 
his  daughters  for  the  amusement  of  her  friends,  but 
when  she  actually  referred  to  himself  as  Hannibal  and 
a tom-cat  in  turn  and  a stubborn  Turk  and  Tartar  never 
trained  to  acts  of  gentle  courtesy,  and  to  my  lady  as  a 
Hottentot,  his  patience  became  exhausted  and  he 
intended  to  reprove  the  damsel. 

Now  it  had  got  amongst  the  waiting  women  that 
Lettice  was  jealous,  and  Jenny  Thimble  heard  fifty 
stories  of  Dan’s  love  escapades  and  how  he  was  staying 
at  a neighbouring  Castle  not  ten  miles  away,  where 
there  was  a beautiful  heiress  whom  he  intended  to 
marry,  and  that  Jenny’s  mistress  was  only  a joke  and 
that  she  should  never  be  married  to  him. 

Jenny  Thimble  put  on  her  bonnet  one  morning  and 
set  out  for  a walk,  intending  to  walk  every  step  of  the 
way  and  see  for  herself  if  Master  Dan  was  at  the  Castle, 
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see  the  lady  and  find  out  if  it  were  all  true  that  he  was 
going  to  marry  her,  for  she  could  get  nothing  but  jests 
and  jeers  where  she  was.  Jenny  walked  along  fast  and 
far,  but  not  so  far  as  the  Castle,  and  her  trim  feet  were 
beginning  to  grow  weary,  for  she  had  covered  a good 
many  miles,  when  there  issued  upon  the  road  a hawking 
party,  laughing  and  talking  loudly  with  falcons  on  wrist 
and  gayly  coloured  scarves  floating  on  the  wind.  There 
indeed  was  Dan,  paying  the  prettiest  attentions  to  a tall, 
fair  lady,  and  in  the  act  he  drew  back  aghast  when  he 
raised  his  eyes  and  beheld  Jenny  in  the  road. 

"Hey,  Jenny,  my  girl,”  cried  he,  " what  dost  here  ? ” 
He  flung  a golden  coin  by  way  of  propitiating  her — for 
he  had  ever  been  kind  to  Jenny,  but  he  was  now  agitated 
and  afraid  of  consequences — into  her  apron,  the  corner 
of  which  she  held  up  to  her  lips  to  conceal  her  vexation, 
for  it  was  nearly  as  great  as  Lettice’s  own  ; if  it  had 
been  the  defection  of  her  own  lover  she  could  hardly 
have  been  more  deeply  wounded.  “ Get  thee  home  as 
fast  as  may  be  and  harken  ! no  tales  pr’ythee  to  thy 
mistress  or  I will  have  it  out  of  thy  hide.  Trot  ! ” and 
he  raised  his  whip  a little  threateningly. 

Jenny  did  trot  as  nimbly  as  one  foot  would  pass  the 
other  and  arrived  to  find  her  mistress  in  a storm  of 
tears,  for  the  Postmaster-General  had  laid  the  whole 
pile  of  her  letters  before  her,  for  they  had  never  been 
transmitted  to  her  people  at  home,  and  charged  her 
with  her  ungrateful,  undignified  and  unladylike  conduct. 

Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies. 
Lettice  and  Jenny  were  in  a desperate  strait,  but  they 
were  not  slow  to  attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  Early 
by  dawn  the  next  morning  the  two  set  out,  and,  by 
some  singular  destiny,  found  their  way  to  the  nearest 
town,  the  seaport  of  Dover,  where,  wandering  along 
footsore  and  heartless,  Jenny  beheld  a person  well 
known  to  her,  a strong  burly  man — a Belfast  sea 
captain — master  of  a trading  vessel  belonging  to  Messrs. 
McCartney,  Waring,  Pottinger  and  Co.,  and  by  many 
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wiles  and  winning  ways  and  as  fair  a story  as  she  could 
tell  persuaded  him  to  take  them  aboard  and  bring  them 
to  Belfast,  where  they  arrived  safe  and  sound  to  the 
astonishment  of  their  relations,  and  thanks  to  that 
innate  chivalry  existing  after  all  in  the  heart  of  man  in 
his  roughest  state,  that  helplessness  could  come  so  far 
in  such  rough  times  secure  and  unmolested,  and  old 
McIntyre  told  the  tale  to  James  McCartney  on  his 
return  from  one  of  his  circuit  tours. 

“ Troth,  Master  James,  she  wudna  dae  it,  she 
wants  a dacent  man  or  no  man  at  all.  She’s  a wee  spit- 
fire an  cudna  be  worked  wi  in  a harem.  She  wants  a 
decent  man  in  troth  ! ” and  the  old  man  laughed  till  he 
choked  himself  and  looked  as  if  he  and  his  breath  had 
parted  for  good. 

“ You  may  get  her  a lanthorn,  Timothy,”  said 
James,  “ and  send  her  out  with  it  in  her  hand  like 
Diogenes,  the  philosopher,  through  the  world  to  look 
for  an  honest  man.” 

“ Awe  ! God  help  us  ; they’re  not  that  scarce,”  and 
he  coughed  himself  black  in  the  face.  “ Awe,  God  help 
us  ; she  is  a sore  wean  ! a dacent  man  ! a dacent  man  ! 
Sure  a never  knowed  any  but  wus  dacent  enough,  the 
crathers  ! but  dacent  is  one  word  in  a woman’s  mouth 
an’  another  in  a man’s.  Awe,  God  help  us,  that  near 
bust  me.  She’s  a sore  wean  an’  hes  near  put  an  end 
to  owl  Timothy  wi’  her  dacent  man.” 

Despite  all  this,  young  Arthur  McCartney  served 
side  by  side  with  and  under  the  patronage  of  Captain 
Dan  O’Neill  many  years,  and  Arthur  repaired  by  the 
valour  of  his  prime  the  mischances  of  his  youth.  The 
butcher  was  wounded  on  an  expedition  of  brigandage 
and  carried  to  Belfast  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
town  officers,  and  when  sufficiently  recovered  he  was 
tried  at  the  Carrickfergus  assizes  for  the  triple  crime 
of  murder,  outlawry,  and  brigandage  perpetrated 
against  the  town  and  of  conspiring  to  take  away 
the  life  of  Lady  Donegall  and  twenty  other  persons 
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with  her,  and  suffered  capital  punishment  for  his 
offences. 

Before  many  years  had  passed,  Lady  Ann  Chichester 
became  a widow,  and  married  again,  the  first  Earl 
of  Longford,  and  James  McCartney  married  that 
gentleman’s  sister,  Mistress  Alice  Pakenham,  to  wit. 
McCartney  became  a distinguished  man  and  an  eminent 
judge  and  carried  on  a great  work,  but  devoted  all  his 
days  to  looking  after  other  men’s  sons  when  they  had 
grown,  not  to  years  of  discretion,  but  old  enough  to 
commit  crime,  and  left  the  rearing  and  charge  of  his 
own  entirely  to  his  wife.  And  she,  poor  lady,  spent  her 
life  rearing  a great  many  children.  But  we  shall  not 
tarry  here  to  say  how  many  or  how  few  pigeons  she 
had  up  there  in  her  crow’s  nest  or  whether  she  gathered 
grapes  from  thorns  or  figs  from  thistles. 

Our  tale  is  told,  and  the  men  and  women  therein 
have  passed  away  like  shadows  on  the  hillside,  and  the 
places  that  knew  them  once  shall  know  them  no  more. 
They  have  become  the  Dust  of  the  World. 
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SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS* 

From  the  “ Northern  Whig,”  Belfast , December  15,  1898. 

“ Messrs.  M‘Caw,  Stevenson  and  Orr  have  recently  published 
in  very  tasteful  form  a little  book  with  strong  local  interest.  This 
is  ‘ In  the  Valleys  of  South  Down,’  a tale  by  one  who  calls 
herself  ‘ Athene,5  and  who  dedicates  her  work  to  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
Miss  Constance  F.  Gordon  Cumming  in  admiring  terms.  The 
story  is  one  constructed  on  simple  lines.  It  concerns  chiefly  the 
love  affairs  of  a certain  Mabel  Mervyne  and  Rupert  Stanwell,  and 
its  locality  is,  as  the  title  would  at  once  suggest,  in  the  Valleys  of 
South  Down.  Considerable  skill  in  characterization  is  shown  by 
the  authoress  in  the  drawing,  more  especially,  perhaps,  of  that 
eccentric  personage,  Mr.  William  Ewart  Charles  Stewart,  justice 
of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria’s  peace,  and  of  Marion 
Stanwell,  Rupert’s  pert  and  designing  sister,  whose  little  conspiracy 
parts  the  lovers  for  several  years — rather  to  their  advantage,  it 
may  be  thought.  The  descriptive  passages  and  the  glimpses  of 
life  in  South  Down  are  very  well  done.  There  are,  it  may  be, 
some  signs  of  crudity  here  and  there ; the  author  may  scarcely 
yet  have  learned  to  subordinate  details  to  breadth  of  effect,  but 
the  story  is  quietly  effective,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure.’’ 

From  the  “ Londonderry  Sentinel,”  December  17,  1898. 

“ The  authoress  of  this  book  elects  to  remain  unknown  to  her 
readers,  save  by  the  signature  4 Athene.5  That  she  is  an  Irish- 
woman is  quite  evident.  We  might  even  venture  to  guess  that 
she  is  a Northerner.  The  local  colour  is  all  drawn  from  Ulster, 
chiefly  from  about  Belfast.  A pleasant  little  domestic  tale  it  is, 
with  delicately-related  love  scenes,  and  here  and  there  pretty 
sketches  of  rural  haunts.  The  characterization  is  excellent.55 

Frotn  the  “ Evening  Telegraph,”  Belfast , December  22,  1898. 

u The  story  told  by  4 Athene  is  interesting,  and  though  the 
telling  of  it  might  have  been  more  brilliantly  accomplished — for 
there  is  ample  material  at  hand, the  performance  must  be  described 
as  creditable,  and  the  work  a pleasant  companion  for  the  winter 
fireside.  The  volume  is  the  production  of  a cultured  mind,  and 
the  characters  pourtrayed  are  real  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood, 
with  the  weaknesses  and  good  points  of  their  kind.55 


jprom  the  “ Drogheda  Conservative,”  Drogheda^  December  24,  1898. 

“ ‘ In  the  Valleys  of  South  Down/ — This  is  the  title  of  a 
new  novel  from  the  pen  of  an  Irish  authoress,  writing  under  the 
710771  de  plume  4 Athene/  The  whole  situation  of  the  book  is 
clever,  and  the  plot  well  managed.  Readers  of  fiction  will  be 
entertained  and  interested  in  character  and  incident  depicted  in 
the  graphic  pages  of  this  excellent  novel.” 


From  the  “ Mid-Ulster  Mail,”  Cookstown , December  24,  1898. 

44  4 In  the  Valleys  of  South  Down  9 is  the  title  of  a book 
we  have  just  received.  This  is  a work  which  shall,  no  doubt, 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  book-loving  community,  as  it  is  well 
written,  contains  155  pages,  and  interesting.  It  is  written  by 
‘Athene,’  a gifted  Irish  authoress,  whose  talents  as  such  are 
already  well  known.  The  book  is  neatly  bound,  and  printed  in 
good  type  on  excellent  paper.  Messrs.  M‘Caw,  Stevenson  and 
Orr  certainly  deserve  much  credit  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  turned  out.” 


Frotn  “The  Witness,”  January  20,  1899. 

44  This  book  is  written  by  a young  local  lady,  who  conceals  her 
identity  under  the  no77t-de-guerre  of  4 Athene/  It  is  a love  story 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  surely  a love  episode  could  have  no 
more  romantic  setting  than  the  rural  districts  of 4 Sweet  County 
Down/  The  authoress  has  a quick  eye  for  beauty,  and  a keen 
appreciation  for  nature  in  her  many  moods,  and  has  drawn  the 
romantic  and  picturesque  scenery  of  South  Down,  with  its  thickly- 
wooded  hillsides,  and  its  rich,  fertile,  undulating  valleys,  with  no 
inartistic  hand.  One  wonders  that  this  lovely  county  has  not 
more  frequently  been  described  by  the  novelist’s  pen.  The  cha- 
racters are  all  interesting — the  hero  and  the  heroine  attractive. 
It  is  a pleasant  story,  winding  up  in  a way  that  romances  have  of 
doing,  with  the  clang  of  wedding  bells.  The  book  is  very  prettily 
bound  and  printed.  We  regret  that  the  notice  of  this  book  has 
not  appeared  sooner,” 

From  the  “Tyrone  Constitution,”  January  20,  1899. 

“We  have  received  a copy  of 4 In  the  Valleys  of  South 
Down,’  by  an  Irish  authoress,  who  writes  under  the  no77i  de  plume 
‘ Athene/  It  depicts  in  a charming  way  country  life  in  County 
Down,  and  deals,  as  one  would  naturally  be  led  to  expect,  with  the 
old  story— an  indispensable  theme  in  now-a-day  novels.  But 
4 Athene  ’ has  presented  the  subject  with  such  refinement  and  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  her  readers,  whilst  she  tells 
the  story  of  rural  simplicity  in  that  historic  county.  The  book  is 
admirably  written,  and— although  there  is  at  first  a trifle  of  sante- 
ness  about  it— must  appeal  to  every  one  who  is  fond  of  wholesome 
reading.” 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“ Interspersed  with  many  interesting  legends.” — 
The  Freeman's  Journal. 

“ . . . Pathos  and  sympathy — the  sympathy  of 
knowledge.” — The  Northern  Whig ; Belfast. 

“ We  are  delighted  to  receive  another  story  by  our 
young  townswoman.  . . . The  sort  of  book  you  do  not 
want  to  put  down  till  you  have  finished.  . . All  too 
short.” — The  Witness,  Belfast. 
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